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FOREIGN TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator George D. 
Aiken (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken and Holland. 

The CHarrMAN. This is a continuation of the hearings on exports 
and imports and their effect on the American farm programs. We 
have 2 more days after this slated, and that will complete the hearings. 

This morning we are taking up the matter of foreign trade in fruits 
and vegetables. The first witnesses will be Gustave Burmeister, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, and S. R. Smith, of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Burmeister and Mr. Smith, will you come forward please? 


STATEMENT OF GUSTAVE BURMEISTER, HEAD, DIVISION OF 
FRUITS, VEGETABLES, AND SUGAR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE, AND S. R. SMITH, DIRECTOR, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
BRANCH, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Burmeister. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain in the 
beginning that, while we had planned to have two statements because 
of the many commodities involved in fruits and vegetables and the 
many different situations, we decided that we would prepare one joint 
statement in order to get the maximum coverage of the subject. I 
shall read it. I was elected to read the joint statement consisting of 
12 pages. 

The CHarrkMAN. You have a good many tables in here. 

Mr. Burmerster. Yes, sir; we have about 23 pages of supporting 
statistics. 

The CHarrMAN. The staff will go over these tables with you, and 
the ones which are pertinent to your testimony—maybe all of them 
will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Burmeister. Although many kinds of fruits and vegetables 
and products thereof are produced in the United States, only a rela- 
tively few are important in the foreign trade field. On the export side 
certain fruits—fresh, dried, and canned—need to be considered, and 
on the import side tree nuts, a few fruits, and some vegetables require 
attention. 
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In the calendar year 1952 our total exports of fruits, tree nuts, and 
their products were valued at $145 million, against an import of $186 
million. Comparable figures for vegetables were $106 million and 
$55 million, respectively. Thus the total trade in fruits and vegetables 
aggregated close to $500 million, and the balance between exports and 
imports was $10 million in favor of exports. It should be noted that 
the import value of bananas and plantians, duty-free items, was $56 
million. Nevertheless, our exports of fruits and vegetables were about 
in balance with imports and bave not contributed materially to the 
overall trade imbalance. 

During the prewar period 1934-38 the volume of fruits exported 
totaled 11.5 percent of production. During the past 5 years exports 
have amounted to an average of only 7 percent of production in spite 
of various private and governmental efforts to increase exports. 
Prewar exports of fresh fruits were 8 percent of that part of production 
utilized fresh, while 14 percent of our canned packs and 37 percent of 
our dried fruit were exported. Corresponding percentages for the 
past 5 vears have been 6, 3, and 33 percent, respectively. 

During the prewar period imports of fruits amounted to 14.5 
percent of domestic production, compared with 11.4 percent during 
the past 5 years. However, much of the total in both periods was 
bananas. Imports of fruit, exclusive of bananas, were only 3 percent 
of mene ic production prewar, compared with 2.4 percent recently. 
However, for certain specialty products such as dates and figs, imports 
have been far more important in relation to production. 

The situation for tree nuts presents a somewhat different picture. 
During the prewar period imports amounted to nearly as large a 


quantity as domestic production, while only 7 percent of our crops 


were exported. Although imports have continued large, they have 
been a smaller percentage of recent domestic production, which has 
increased sharply. Exports amounted to less than 2 percent of 


production during the postwar period. 

Foreign trade in vegetables is much less important than for fruits, 
and for fresh vegetables it is chiefly with adjacent countries. United 
States exports of canned vegetab les, although larger than before the 
war, are a small part of production. The major product historically 
exported to Western Europe was canned asparagus. Our exports 
to areas such as the Caribbean islands, Central and South America, 
and the Republic of the Philippines have increased during recent 
years 

The CuarrMan. Do you include canned beans? 

Mr. Burmetster. We include the green but not the baked beans. 
None of the dry beans are included in this statement. 

The CuairmMan. What about canned sweet corn? Is that in- 
cluded? 

Mr. BurmMetster. Yes, sir; that is included. 

The CHatrMAN. But dry edible peas and beans are not? 

Mr. Burmetster. They are not included in this group of com- 
modities 

The supply of fruit and nut crops is determined primarily by year- 
to-year changes in yields due to weather and other uncontrollable 
factors, and to a lesser extent by the relatively slow year-to-year 
change in acreage. Each unit of production represents a relatively 
high fixed investment for the cost of land and its preparation, planting 


ee 
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of trees, and cultural and interest costs while the acreage is reaching 
the productive stage. After this investment is made, however, there 
is re latively long productive life of the orchard but the degree to 
which adjustments in the supply can be made without capital loss to 
producers is sharply restrict: 

Before World War ILI, Wastean Europe, particularly the United 
Kingdom, provided the principal export outlet for many of our fruits 
and fruit products. ‘This trade was then more than a surplus-disposal 
arrangement. It was in response to a foreign demand which in some 
cases actually resulted in plantings of fruit trees of the kinds and 

varieties preferred in these markets. Certain varieties and sizes of 
apples, winter pears, and a significant portion of the dried and canned 
fruit packs were developed and produced especially for the European 
markets. Also, looking forward to expanded production, the citrus 
industry of this country developed a sizable export trade in the pre- 
World War I] years. Even the California fresh plum and grape 
industry had begun to export some fruit just prior to the outbreak of 
the Second World War. 

Of course, the outbreak of hostilities disrupted the movement of 
fresh fruit, but our close association with the United Kingdom during 
the war years under the auspices of lend-lease and the ( ‘ombined 
Food Board maintained a healthy movement of dried fruits to that 
country and to Canada. 

After the close of hostilities there was a genuine need for an export 
business in fruits. This foreign market became particularly important 
when conditions in the United States markets no longer reflected the 
strong wartime domestic demands. 

Industry leaders foresaw some of the difficulties and tried to pre- 
pare for them. In 1946 and 1947 a Horticultural Industry Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Trade was set up under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture to study foreign trade problems and to 
make recommendations. 

This Committee was divided into task groups on the basis of the 
different segments of the horticultural industry, and each made a 
detailed study of the problems peculiar to the commodities it repre- 
sented. One unique and outstanding achievement of the committee 
was its participation in joint meetings with representatives of the 
Canadian horticultural industry, where the prob lems of trade be- 
tween Canada and the United States in horticultural products were 
given thorough study. These meetings proved very helpful in de- 
veloping a better understanding of the trade situation on both sides 
of the line. 

Another notable achievement of the Committee was the formulation 
of a set of recommendations to the Secretary of Agriculture with 
respect to this country’s position in negotiating the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. By and large the industry group favored 
the trade agreement program, provided that the principle of reciprocal 
treatment was followed. 

All of the concessions requested were not obtaine d, and some are of 
the opinion that more was given in return than the industry recom- 
mended. It has been impossible to measure the results. With few 
exceptions the participating countries have not been able to put the 
reduced duties into operation because of exchange difficulties. 

Only the United States, Canada, Cuba, and perhaps a few others 
have made the reduced duties effective. Nearly all others have placed 
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imports, particularly of fruits and fruit products from the United 
States, under strict import controls either through exchange controls 
or import licensing systems. Thus, with some of the principal prewar 
export markets practically closed to our products, the volume of 
fruit exports since the war has been generally smaller than in the 
prewar years. Increased exports to Canada, some South American 
and far eastern countries have offset the declines to some extent for 
some products. 

Although dollar exchange is seldom allocated by European govern 
ments for the import of United States fruits, European exporters to 
dollar areas are sometimes permitted to retain a portion of the 
exchange earned as free dollars. These dollars may be used to import 
whatever appears to bring the greatest profit, or they may be sold at 
a premium to other importers who may also import so-called free 
goods from dollar areas. It is through the use of these bonus dollars 
that some fruit has been imported into Western Europe in recent 
years. In order for the foreign importer to balance out at a profit, 
however, he must import relatively low priced goods in terms of dollars 
which will command a high price or wide markup in terms of his own 
currency. Hence, if our exporters are to get the foreign importer to 
take American fruit, the exporter has to price down the fruit to offset 
the cost of obtaining dollar exchange. This has been done for a 
number of fruits through the export-payment programs. Experience 
has shown for the most part that only the subsidized items will move 
in any volume and that the export subsidy is practically an offset to 
the increased cost of the free dollars. 

The free dollars need not be earned in the country importing the 
fruit, but they may be obtained through a switch from one currency 
to another. Also, some fruit has been exported on the basis of barter 
transactions. Some of these arrangements may involve several 
countries, but somewhere along the line some free dollar exchange 
must be developed. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
United Kingdom, the principal prewar outlet, has not permitted any 
of these arrangements and, therefore, with the exception of raisins, 
only an occasional import of United States fruits has been licensed. 

The CuHarrman. Do you know, Mr. Burmeister, whether the 
United Kingdom has applied this virtually complete embargo against 
all fruits to promote the production in other areas, or perhaps in their 
own country, or are they consuming less? 

Mr. Burmeister. The United Kingdom Government, of course, 
claims that they are doing it to conserve dollar exchange, but they 
also want to maintain a high level of fruit consumption in the Unite d 
Kingdom. So they have actually encouraged imports of fruits from 
nondollar sources, their own colinies and dominoins and other Euro- 
pean countries, or what we call soft currency countries. 

The CuarrmMan. And encouraged production in those countries? 

Mr. Burmetster. And encouraged production in those countries. 

Commodity summaries: Fresh apples: Exports of fresh apples 
averaged a little over 3 million bushels during the last 3 crop seasons, 
or about one-third of the prewar average. An export payment pro- 
gram was in operation during each of these three seasons. However, 
because of a relatively small crop in 1952, the export payment pro- 
gram was not put into operation, and exports are expected to total 
substantially below those of recent years. 
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For the season to date the export movement has been only about 
one-third of that of the previous season, and domestic prices have 
averaged near or above parity. On the other hand, foreign production 
and hence competition has increased markedly since the close of the 
war. Apple production in Western Europe, though not considered 
comparable in quality to United States and Canadian fruit, has in- 


creased more than 60 percent; and several countries—namely, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, and the Netherlands—have shifted from a net import 
to a net export status. Also, exports of Italian apples have increased 


sharply in recent years. In fact, exports from European sources 
to our former markets have largely replaced the prewar North Ameri- 
can exports to these countries. 

The CHarrMAN. There has been no effort so far to export apples 
to the United States, has there, from any of these nondollar countries? 

Mr. Burmeister. We have had some indication that there would 
be some from Italy this past season. Italy had quite a surplus 

The CHArRMAN. Are they the type of apple that the United States 
would buy? 

Mr. Burmerster. I think the quality problem probably scared them 
off more than anything else, plus the fact that, at least the Italians 
told us, they were afraid of retaliation in this country agaist some 
product that Italy would like to ship. 

The CuairMan. The amount would not be large, however. 

Mr. Burmeister. That all depends. If there were profits in it, it 
would. The Italians have a lot of apples. Whether they would be 
able to sell here and make a profit, that remains to be seen. 

The CuarrMan. Italy would have the market in Western Europe, 
throughout European countries. 

Mr. Burmetstrer. One of the things that forced the Italians into a 
surplus this season is that the United Kingdom did not permit as 
many Italian apples to come in as had been the case in the last couple 
of years. 

The CHatrman. Do you know what the import position of Britain 
has been with regard to apples? 

Mr. Burmetster. Up until 

The CHAIRMAN. This season, that is. 

Mr. Burmeister. Up until last vear importers could get all the 
licenses they wanted to import Italian apples and other European 
apples into Britain. They got into difficulty in the exchange with 
Italy particularly, a year and a half ago, so the British put apple 
imports under quota and reduced the quantity to about half of what 
it was 2 years ago. 

This season imports have been about as high as last season, which 
would be about one-half of what they were at their peak 2 years ago. 

The CuarrMan. Is the Argentine exporting many apples? 

Mr. Burmeister. To the U. K.? They come in about April or 
May—April, May, and June. They are pretty late. 

The CHarrMANn. Does the Argentine charge well for their apples as 
it does for its other commodities? 

Mr. Burmeister. No. They have tried to meet world competition. 
The first situation down there is such that they have encouraged 
export. They have more or less tried to encourage the export of fruit 
to the United States and to England. They have a different exchange 
rate for the export of fruit from that for wheat. 
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It is double—about twice as many pesos for fruit exports as you do 
for wheat exports. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what we call currency manipulation? 

Mr. BurmetsterR. That is right. 

The CHatrmMsn. Does the Argentine Government export the fruit? 
Do they buy the fruit from the producers? 

Mr. BurmetsrErR. No; it is handled by individuals. 

The CHartrMan. It is private business, then? 

Mr. Bururister. Thatis right. The fruit people down there have 
tried to keep away from the Government. Pears have to be precooled 
and given a cold treatment because of the fruitfly. The Government 
has a very fine refrigeration plant right at the docks but the Argentine 
fruit people will not use it because they don’t want to get the Govern- 
ment into their business. So now they are precooling and cooling the 
fruit abroad ship in its passage to the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. At one time, though, they marketed the fruit 
through the Government. 

lr. Burmeister. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. I well recall seeing a box of Argentine pears selling 
for about $8 in arrival at this country, and we were told that the 
Argentine grower was paid about 1 peso or 25 cents for the box by the 
Government 

Mr. Burmerster. | think they quit that. 

The CuHatrman. I imagine they would put the producers out of 
business if they didn’t? 

Mr. Burmeister. The supply of European apples in these markets 
in the fall months is now so large that most countries are reluctant to 
permit imports from hard-currency countries until the local supplies 
have been consumed. In prewar years 40 percent of the United States 
exports to Europe moved in this period. There is evidence also that 
the quality and storage life of European apples are improving and, 
therefore, exports from some countries continue as late as May of the 
following year. This is a significant development because it means 
the season for our exports is being narrowed steadily. 

Southern Hemisphere fruit begins to arrive in European markets 
in volume during April. However, because of the superior quality 
of United States ‘apples, it is still possible for them to compete in the 
export markets, and it is estimated that Western Europe will take 
from 1 to 3 million bushels per year, the quantity depending on the 
supply-price situation here and abroad. The remainder of the world 
probably will continue to take around 2 million bushels per year. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1953 
Hon. Grorce D. AIKEN, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR AIKEN: In view of the discussions at the hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in connection with the statement 
of the Department with respect to exports of fresh apples, it may prove helpful 
further to clarify this statement. 

The commodity summary relating to fresh apples contained the statement that 
“it is estimated that Western Europe will take from 1 to 3 million bushels per 
year, the quantity depending upon the supply-price relation here and abroad.’ 
This statement is a summary of the facts relating to annual exports of fresh apples 
to European markets tabulated in detail in table 1 of the appendix attached to 
the statement. This observation does not purport to measure potential consumer 

demand in Europe under free trade. Rather, it provides a generalization of the 
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approximate quantity of shipments that may be expected to be made to European 
countries under conditions as they exist at the present tir 

This statement was intended to emphasize the difficulties, summarized in the 
opening paragraphs, encountered during the postwar years in exporting United 
States fresh apples and other fruits. These existing obstacles must be overcome 
if substantial increases in exports to Europe are to take place. 

We hope that this may prove helpful in clarifying this point. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUSTAVE BURMEISTER, 
Head, Division of Fruits, Vegetables, and Sugar, 
Foreign Agricultural Services 
S. R. Smirn, 
Director, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration 

The CHarrMAN. At one time, Mr. Burmeister, didn’t the British 
Isles exclude American apples because of the presence of traces of 
spray particles? 

Mr. Burmetster. Yes. We had some difficulty on that. I don’t 
recall that they ever excluded them. 

The Cuarrman. It had almost that effect. 

Mr. Burmigster. That is right. That was worked out finally. 
We haven’t had any difficulty since the war. 

Fresh pears: Exports of fresh pears also have declined substantially 
because of the sharp increase in foreign competition. European 
produce tion is up about 50 percent over prewar, and intra- E /uropean 
trade has more than doubled. The Netherlands has shifted from an 
import to an export basis, and Italian exports have continued a sharp 
expansion. This may not be too serious, however, because our own 
production is fairly constant, and domestic demand is absorbing most 
of the former export surplus. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Burmeister, this increased export from Italy 
and the Netherlands, is that due to better care of the orchards, or 
are they consuming less at home? I mention that particularly 
because they can’t get into the pear business overnight or in a period 
of even a few years. 

Mr. BurMEIsTER. It is a longtime situation. Between the wars, 
particularly in the late 1930’s and even in the early part of the war, 
there was a great planting of fruit trees. Those trees came into 
bearing during the war period and sometime thereafter. Then, after 
the close of the war and as the rehabilitation of Western Europe was 
taking place, there was a tremendous development in better cultural 
practices, better spraying and fertilization—fertilizing of orchards, 
There has been a tremendous development, particularly in Italy, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

The CHarrMAN. So it is not due to the postwar planting? 

Mr. Burmetster. No, sir. There has been a good deal of postwar 
planting, but those trees have not yet come into bearing. It is the 
rehabilitation of orchards that were there, pruning and better care, 
which has brought on this great surplus, plus very good weather. 
They have had some very good seasons. 

Before the war considerable quantities of Bartlett pears as well as 
fall and winter varieties were exported but because of a sharp increase 
in foreign competitive supplies available in the late summer and fall 
months, exports in postwar years have been limited to winter pears, 
It is probable that, except in years of unusually large crops, the supply 
for export, mostly winter pears, will not exceed 1% million boxes com- 
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pared with the prewar average of all pears of 2.6 million. Exports in 
recent years when an export payment program was in operation, aver- 
aged around 650,000 boxes with only about 125,000 going to Europe. 

Fresh plums and grapes: A relatively small volume of these two 
fruits was exported to Europe before World War II but except for 
1946-47 when the United Kingdom and Sweden removed import re- 
strictions, there has been no significant movement since the close of 
hostilities. Canada and Latin America have provided an expanding 
market, however, and exports now are almost back to the prewar vol- 
ume in the case of fresh plums and prunes and almost double in the 
case of fresh grapes, It is probable that this trend will continue, but 
it is lixely that these products will meet still competition in European 
markets because of increased European production, particularly of 
plums and other soft fruits. 

Citrus fruits: Largely because of an expanding market in Canada, 
exports of fresh citrus fruits have increased sharply over the prewar 
volume. Total exports of fresh oranges increased from the 1935-39 
average of 4.9 million boxes to 7.7 million in 1951-52, with Canada 
taking about three-fifths of the totals in each period. Fresh grape- 
fruit exports increased from 936,000 boxes in the prewar years to | 
million in 1951-52, but the proportion going to Canada rose from 
to 8S percent. 

Lemon exports rose only slightly above the 582,000 boxes exported 
in the prewar years as did the proportion going to Canada. In addi- 
tion to the increased volume of fresh exports in the postwar years, 
there has been a marked expansion in the exports of citrus juices, con- 
centrates, and other products except grapefruit segments which means 
that the total foreign outlet for all citrus can be said to have grown 
materially. 

The CHarrMAN. That matter of the slight increase of lemon exports 
to Canada, is that due to the larger Canadian purchases of lemons 
from other countries? 

Mr. Burmeister. No, I don’t think so. I think it is more of a 
stable demand for lemons there. 

The CHarrMaAN. They just turn to grapefruit instead? 

Mr. Burmetster. And other citrus, particularly oranges. I think 
you will note that throughout the world the great expansion and the 
great demand is for oranges. 

The loss of the British market for grapefruit segments has been a 
serious blow to this product. It should be pointed out, however, that 
United States production of citrus has increased materially, occasioned 
in part by wartime demands, and that the export movement except 
to Canada has been materially assisted by the export-payment pro- 
grams. Also it should be noted that in recent years fresh United 
States citrus fruits have not been permitted to enter the United 
Kingdom which before the war took about one-fifth of our fresh citrus- 
fruit exports. 

The British Ministry of ‘Food has made occasional purchases of 
sizable quantities of hotpack concentrates in the United States. 
With the exception of the British market, citrus exports have done 
fairly well in spite of sharply expanding foreign production, particularly 
in winter oranges. In the Mediterranean areas and in Mexico, con- 
tinuous expansion of the production of oranges is in progress and 
competition in foreign markets during the winter and spring months 


a 
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is growing. For summer oranges the situation has not yet become 
acute, but we are told that the summer crop produced in the Union 
of South Africa is expected to be doubled by 1960. 

The United States is the principal producer of the world’s grapefruit 
crop but the foreign outlet outside of Canada is limited because of 
consumer preferences. The production of lemons in Italy, the 
principal foreign producer, has been troubled with disease and has 
declined slightly. Furthermore, the recent rapid expansion of the 
use of concentrated lemon juice and lemonade in the United States 
may soon solve the surplus problem for our lemon producers if produc- 
tion is not further greatly expanded. 

In the meantime it is reasonable to assume that our exports of 
citrus to Canada will continue to expand and that a reopening of 
the British market would materia!ly expand the total export move- 
ment. 

The Chairman. Why do you mention a reopening of the British 
market? Have you any idea that that is likely to happen? 

Mr. Burmerster. We never give up. We are always trying to 
get our fruits in there, particularly in the summer months because 
there is a gap that could be filled. Last summer, for instance, the 
Union of South Africa couldn’t fill the market requirements there 
and the price of citrus was very high in the British market. We 
feel that someway, somehow, we ought to be able to arrange the 
financing and the reopening of that market for some summer citrus 
at least, and also for grapefruit segments. Before the war Britain 
was a very good market for canned grapefruit segments. 

Senator HoLtLanp. Let me ask a question about canned grapefruit 
hearts. The falling off of that, the complete disappearance of exports 
to the United Kingdom, resulted from the unwillingness of the United 
Kingdom to allow it to be imported or from the unwillingness of the 
grapefruit canners to come under the export program which is financed 
by section 32 funds? 

Mr. Burmeister. I think it is largely the fact that the United 
Kingdom will not permit the entry of any canned fruits, including 
canned grapefruit segments, from the United States. They will not 
issue the dollar exchange or the licenses for the imports. They con- 
sider these as luxury products and nonessential to their food-manage- 
ment program. I think canned grapefruit segments have been under 
the export payment program, 

Senator HoLLaNp. It has been under the export payment program, 
but there has been very little of it that has moved under that program, 
I have repeatedly tried to get the citrus canners of Florida more 
interested in that. They report a great difficulty to get any move- 
ments going to former markets, principal former markets, as you say, 
which was the United Kingdom. Is it because of the British Govern- 
ment or slow action on the part of the cannery industry? Or is it 
because of any unwillingness of the Department of Agriculture to 
have the uses for section 32 funds more generally appliod to the move- 
ment of canned citrus to Europe? 

Mr. Burmeister. Mr. Smith can answer that. 

Mr. Saira. Senator, as has been pointed out. Great Britain was 
the chief importer of canned grapefruit sections before the war. 
Willingness on the part of the processors ia the industry to take 
advantage of the program, once an opportunity was ailorded in a 
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foreign market, I think can be illustrated by what has happened in 
2 different years. The United Kingdom has offered to purchase hot- 
pack orange concentrate. In both those instances they received very 
free offers of the product from both Florida and California and the 
British were able to obtain what they desired. 

Senator HoLtuaAnp. That was for use by their welfare services? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator HoLLanp. That is, to get the vitamin C content to people 
who couldn’t get it otherwise? 

Mr. SMITH That is correct, so far as the rest of the Kuropean 


market is concerned. There has only been a very small quantity that 
goes to markets such as Switzerland, perhaps a little to Belgium. The 


Kurop an market on the citrus front has shown more interest in the 
fresh fruit than they have in the processed fruit 

Senator HoLLAND. So far as Florida is cor cerned, it has moved little 
under that program, whereas California has moved a good deal more. 

Mr. SmirnH. That is correct. 

Senator Hottanp. Do you know of any reason why that should be 


{ ° 
Mr. Smirn. I think, as outlined in what Mr. Burmeister has just 
| ] 


read, Senator, the competition in the principal foreign markets 
those being Europe—during the winter and spring months is much 
more severe than it is during the summer and early fall. So that, 


when Florida has the bulk of its fruit available, the European markets 
are generally supplied from areas that have advantages over us in 
terms of proximity to those markets as well as being able to deal in 
soft currency. 

Senator HoLLAND. You mean Spain and Palestine? 

Mr. Smirx. And north Africa. 

Mr. Burmeister. Production there has expanded tremendously 
since the war. 

Senator HoLLaANpb. I am glad to have a movement from our Nation, 
wherever it comes from, but I frequently wonder why such a dispro- 
portionate part of it was produced in Florida than in California, and 
yet it was exported more heavily from California. Would you also 
state for the record the percentage of the local price which is guar- 
anteed under that export program that has had to be paid out of sec- 
tion 32 funds? 

Mr. Smriru. This current year, Senator, on oranges, the export 
payment rate on a fresh box is $1.25. The last time I looked at it, 
it was something around 30 or 35 percent of the f. a. s. price. 

Senator HoLuanp. That is a substantial help, isn’t it? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator HoLLtanp. With reference to the concentrate and the 
canned goods, what is the figure there? 

Mr. Smiru. Those rates are figured out, Senator, on an equivalent 
basis to what the rate is on fresh. In terms of dollars per case, they 
would be less than $1.25. I don’t have all the rates with me, but 
that is the manner in which they are computed. 

Senator HoLuaNp. It figures back to the unit of weight of fresh 
fruit in substantially the same way? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLuanp. I wonder if it would be burdensome for you to 
file, in connection with your statement, a brief résumé of the opera- 


Sg 
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tions with section 32 funds which have taken place in this last year, 
for the information of the committee? 

Mr. Smirx. On all commodities? 

Senator Hotuanp. All of the fresh fruit and vegetables. I am 
thinking about the highly perishable commodities which are given 
preferential treatment under present law. 

Mr. Smirn. We have just recently prepared such a summary, and 
[ will be glad to submit copies for the record and use of the committee 

Senator Hou ND. Mr. Chairman, if that is not too long, I would 
like it to be included in the printed record If it is long, it can be 
filed for the use of the committee. 

The CuatrmMan. That would be a good idea. They have submitted 
several tables with this statement. 

Senator HoLuaANnp. I have noticed the table here which deals with 
citrus fruits. 

} ] 


ve that furnished and put in the record. 


The CHAIRMAN. We will ha 
It is a good idea to have the answers to the questious that you asked 
Prawinial te ake cord becau , ae for tl Se ] 
turnisned 1m ie recor< vecause it 1s ditheult for ie otnel people to 


understand. For example, why more California fruit is exported. 
I didn’t know the reason myself until Mr. Smith gave the answer. 


SECTION 32 EXPORT PROGRAM FOR DRIED APPI 

i. Kiigible commodity: Dried apples, U. 8S. grade C or better 

2. Period of program operation: Sales for export shall take place during the 
period June 20, 1951, to and including August 15, 1951 Exp ition shall take 
place during the period June 20, 1951, to and including Septenber 15, 1951 
v3. Approved countries: Approved countries of destinatio vere limited to 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany (Federal Republie of), Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portuzal, 


Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Trieste (Free Territory), Turkey, United Kingdom, 
Yugoslavia 

1. Rate of payment: (a) The rate of payment applicable to dried apples 
exported in conformity with terms and conditions of the program is the lower of 
the following: 

1) ‘Ten cents per pound, or 

(2) Fifty percent of the gross sales price (computed before deduction of such 
payment) as determined by the Director, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, PMA, 
basis f. a. s. United States ports of exportation: Provided, } er, ‘that, if ship- 
ment from packing plant or warehouse to the nearest United States port from 
which dried apples are customarily exported would result in a lower rate payable, 
the dried apples shall be deemed to have been exported from such nearest port 

(b) Rate as percent of estimated current domestic market price: 42 

For purposes of the above calculation, domestic market price has been considered 


the gross f. a. s. selling price before de 1 iction Of the export payne! t which 18 
estimated to be 23.75 cents per pound The export payment rate of 10 cents 
per pound is less than 50 percent of such estimate and is in fact 10 divided by 


23.75, or 42 percent. 


5. Volume exported, July 1, 1951, to September 30, 1951 


( intr i ¢ 
Belgium 00 
Denmark \ 
I land x § 
(her 
Ho d { 
Iceland 5 [ § 48 

ins tahie Is € valent t 19 perce ) Qf ( I 
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SECTION 32 EXPORT PROGRAM FOR APPLES, 1951-52 


1. Eligible commodity: Fresh apples, U. 8. No. 1 grade or better, and which 
comply with the provisions of the Export Apple and Pear Act. 

2. Period of program operation: Sale shall take place during the period August 
7, 1951, to and including March 31, 1952. Exportation shall take place during 
the period August 7, 1951, to and including June 30, 1952. 

3. Approved countries: Approved countries include all foreign countries and 
their territories or dependent areas except Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela, 
and except those countries and areas listed in subgroup A of group R of the 
Comprehensive Export Schedule, issued by the Office of International Trade, 
United States Department of Commerce. 

4. Rate of payment: The rate of payment shall be the lower of the following 

t) $1.25 per package, or 
50 percent of the f. a. s. sales price per package, or 
(c) 50 percent of the domestic market price at the time of sale and place 
of delivery, as determined by the Secretary. 

The place of delivery, for the purpose of determining the domestic market 
price at the time of sale, shall be a United States port of export which is on the 
seaboard nearest the area of production from which the fruit originates. 

The United States apple industry is comprised of several distinct segments 
which must be considered separately from the points of view of marketing and 
probable need for assistance. 

Summer apples are not as important in export markets as are fall and winter 
apples. Only the Gravenstein, which is grown principally in California and which 
comprises more than half of the summer apple crop, is suitable for offshore exports; 
hence the need for prompt issuance of an export payment program for summer 
apples will be directly related to the marketing problems of the Gravenstein 
variety 

The apple industry in the Northwest grew to its present size largely as a result 


of the prewar export demand. Apple production in the eastern seaboard States 
also has grown under the stimulus of an export demand. On the other hand 
growers in the central Sates have rarely been able to export much of their pro- 


duction, largely because of their relatively higher transportation costs to ports 
of export. 

Comparisons of United States exports of apples during prewar years, immedi- 
ately following the war, and recently under the stimulus of export pyments are 
given in the following table. 


Exports of United States apple 8 by destinations 


[1,000 bushels] 


Season 





Destination Total exports ! Program exports ? 
1934-38 1947 1948 1949 1950 3 
Europe 334 313 1, 265 1, 443 
South America 419 267 96 311 
Canada, Cuba, and Mexico 652 333 (4) (4 
Asia 1, 150 405 672 530 
Other 1, O5t 85 42 116 63 
Total 10, 076 2, 640 1, 360 2,149 2, 347 


Barrels converted at 3 bushels each. Pounds of apples at 48 pounds per bushel. Pounds of pears at 
46 pounds per box From USDA, Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
F. and V. Branch records of export benefit payment programs QM X 96a and RMX 96a 
iplete for apples 





yt included in the programs 


lestinations 
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5. Volume exported through September 30, 1952 


Country ADI ( 4 





Aruba x 
Bahrein Island ”) 
Belgium Congo ra 38, 204 
Belgium 56, 618 
Bermuda &, 598 
Brazil 31, 18¢ 
British Honduras 1. 40) 
British West Indies 217, 958 
Ceylon 147 
Colombia I 
Costa Rica 13 7¢ 
Curacao tt 9 
Dominican Republic 

E] Salvador 1. 000 
France 300 
French Morocco 1. 138. 127 
Germany 2 ¢ 
Guatemala 153, 738 


Haiti 
Honduras 
Hong Kong 





1 Includes 7,031 bushel } 


This total is equivalent to 2.5 percent of United States commercial apple pro- 
duction in 1951. 


SECTION 32 EXPORT PROGRAM FOR WINTER PEARS 351-52 


1. Eligible commodity: Fresh winter pears, U. 8S. No. 2 Grade or better 
2. Period of program operation: Sale shall take place during the period August 
14, 1951, to and including November 30, 1951 k:xportation shall take place 
during the period August 14, 1951, to and including June 30, 1952 
3. Approved countries: Approved countries include all foreign countries and 
their territories or dependent areas except Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela, 
and except those countries and areas listed in subgroup A of group R of the con 
prehensive export schedule, issued by the Office of International Trade, United 
States Department of Commerce 
4. Rate of payment: The rate of payment shall be the lower of the following 
(a $1.25 per box, or 
b) 50 percent of the f. a. s. sales price per box, or 
(c) 50 percent of the domestic market price at the time of sale and place 
of delivery, as determined by the Secretary 
The place of delivery, for the purpose of determining the domestic market 
price at the time of sale, shall be a United States port of export which is on the 
seaboard nearest the area of production from which the f 


iruit Ori 





rinates 


5. Volume exported through September 30, 1952 


Country Pear Country Pears 
Bores Rores 
Aruba 2, 200 


Bahrein Islands 
Belgium Congo 
Belgium 
Bermuda 
Bravil 210, 489 I 
British Honduras Peru 410 
British West Indies Philippines \ 
Ceylon Singapore ( 
Colombia Society Island 
Costa Rica 320 Sweder 
Curacao 1,02 witzerland 630 
Dominican Republic 3, 3S¢ Pahit 

El Salvador Tangier 

France 3, 113 Thailand 

French Morocco United Kingd 

Germany Urugua 

Guatemala Optional Europe 54, OFM 
Haiti 3 
Honduras .....-. 211 lotal 447, 630 
Hong Kong 9 0) 


)», OOO 
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b) This total equals 6.96 percent of United States commercial fall and winter 
yn in 1951] 


SECTION 2 EXPORT -AYMENT PROGRAM FOR DRIED PRUNES AND RAISINS, 1951-52 


1. Fligible commodities: (a) Dried prunes and raisins—natural sun-dried 











‘Thompson seedless, golden bleached Thompson seedless, natural sun-dried sultana, 
whicl eet requirements specified in the program 
2. Period of program operation: Sale shall take place during the period begin- 
Li August 15, 1951, to and including July 16, 1952, for dried prunes, and August 
>| 1952, for ISIns ] xportation shall take place during the period bevin! 
st 15, 1952, to and ineluding July 31, 1952, for dried prunes, and September 
0 1952. for ra 
\pproved countries: Approved countrie dried fruit as fined it 
| he program, sold for export ar ported under this progra 
if a Clg! countrie and their territories or depend t areas except 
AT A \ ralia, ( anada, | hile ( iba, Me ico, a id Vene uela, at d except 
e co ries and areas listed in subgroup A of group R of the comprehensive 
export edule, issued by the Office of International Trade, United State Depart 
nent of Commerce In addition, Yugoslavia is not an appr ved foreign country 
lried prunes or for dried prunes included in any pack of mixed dried fruit, and 
Cyprus, Greece (including Crete), Iran, Spain, Turkey, and the Union of Sout! 
rica ar t proved foreign countries for raisins 
1. Rates o nent: The rates of payment on dried fruit sold for export and 
exported in conf itv with the terns and conditions of this program shall 
ower of: (a) the applicable rate shown in the following tables, or (6b) 35 
ercent of the gross sales price (computed be‘ore deduction of such payment 
is determined by the Secretary, basis free alongside ship, United States ports o 
exportation P) led, however, ‘That if sl ipment from the packer S plant r 
ware e in the State in which the dried fruit was produced to the nearé 
United States port from which dried fruit is customarily exported would result 


in a lower rate payable under this program, the dried fruit shall be deemed to 
been exported from such nearest port. 


Processe 1 packed dried prune S or proce ed dried pru nes in any pack of mixed dried 


fy f 
iil 








tate pe 
) j t 
; Packed point or number o . 
Zé ; re i 
es per pound pa i 
we 
Cent 
40 or larger 40 or less , 3. 25 
4 0 41 to Al nelu ¢ 3.10 
) 51 to 60, inclusive 2.95 
6 ) fa 61 to 70, inclu é Ri) 
70/80 71 to 80, Inclusive 2. 65 
R090 81 to 90. inclu ¢ 2 50 
9) ” ] a > 
) 0 clu ¢ 1.45 
E ! a wank al “oo bndvtinir “hticn?? a} . a ee eo en 
or odd size ot show under le ACINE 1 ze above, e packed point or 
number of prunes per pound, as determined by inspection, shall determine the 
rate of payment in accordance with the above schedul 
Rate per 
pou t 
rocessed 
Ked ral I 
; ked 
weight 


— 


». 
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These represent 29 percent of dried prunes and 30 percent of raisin production 
for the 1951 crop. 


SECTION 32 EXPORT PROGRAM FOR GRAPEFRUIT, 1951-52 


1. Eligible commodities: Packed fresh grapefruit, canned concentrated grape- 
fruit juice of 55° or more Brix, canned single-strength grapefruit juice, canned 
single-strength blended orange and grenefruit juice, canned grapefruit sections, 
and canned citrus salad which meet equirements specified in the program 

2. Period of program operation: Sale s.all take place during the period March 
5, 1952, to and including September 15, 1952. Exportation shall take place 
during the period March 5, 1952, to and including September 30, 1952 

3. Approved countries: Approved countries included: 


Austria Greenland Netherlands 
Belgium Hong Kong Norway 
Denmark Iceland Philippines, Republic of the 
France Indonesia, Republic of Singapore 
Finland [reland Sweden 
Germany, Federal Repub- Luxembourg Switzerland 
lie of (Trizone) Malaya, Federation of United Kingdom 


1. Rate of payment: The rate of payment per unit shall be the lowest of the 
following 
1) At 40 percent of the f. a. s. sale price per unit stated in the application 
t 40 percent of the market price, as determined by the Secretary, on 
the date of sale shown in the application f. a. s. the named port of export; 

(c) At 40 percent of the market price, as determined by the Secretary, on 
the date of sale shown on the application f. a. s. a customary port of export, 
as determined by the Secretary, for the area of production of such product; 

(d) At the applicable rate per unit shown in the following table. 


Product Unit Rat 





wpe it $0. 90 
I rapefruit juice, 55° or more Brix 1.0. 
tre fruit juice 80) 
95 
Single-strength blended orange and grapefruit juice 85 
l 1.00 
Grapefruit sections or citrus salad 1.1 
5. (a) Volume registered for export through September 30, 1952: 
| 
Country Baxes ! Country Boxes 
Austria 703 Belgium 7 87, 328 
Denmark 107 France 33, 495 
Germany 74, O17 Hong Kong 1, 739 
Netherlands 43, 345 Singapore 3, 287 
Sweden 3,918 || Switzerland__- 119, 267 
United Kingdom 1,317 — 
Optional Europe ? 15, 747 Total 384, 270 


Boxes fresh or fresh equivalent 
? Belgium, France, Netherlands, or Switzerland 


Of the 384,270 boxes, fresh equivalent, registered for export as listed above by 
destinations, 152,527 boxes were shipped in fresh form and the remainder as 
processed products 

This total equals less than 1 percent (0.95 percent) of United States grapefruit 
production of the 1951-52 crop 

(b) Volume exported through September 30, 1952: Since shipments often differ 
slightly from the applications filed in advance of exportation, the final program 
figures are expected to be slightly less than those stated above. 

6. Previous years in which similar export programs have been in operation: 
For the 1948-49 and 1950-51 crop years 
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7. Summary of reasons program was undertaken: United States production of 
grapefruit increased progressively until the 1948—49 seas vhen freezes in Texas 
and Arizona reduced production. A very severe freeze in Teé early in 1951 
virtually wiped out the Texas citrus fruit industry and replantings are now being 
made in that State. Production of grapefruit in Florida has ied to increase 
rapidly during the past 10 years. 

The 1951-52 United States crop of grapefruit was forecast at 40.7 million boxes 
as of February 1 and Florida production accounts for 36 lion boxes of this 
tota!. The United States production is 12 percent below t previc vear and 
20 percent below the 10-vear averag« Howeve with a record-lar range crop 
which compet directly with grapefruit, 29 millior S i m 1 
to be marketed as of Januarv 19 By producing areas, Californ Arizona sult 
plies were about the same as last vear on the sam i e | la id a 
sup] lv more than 4 million boxes larger thar n 1951 iw t I ex 383 
of supply in Florida is represented by de ased utilization of grapefruit by 
processors thus far this season in compar n With last vear 

Pric Ss recelve d by growers for 1951 cTroD erapel in nce Tt a - 
ing of the marketing scason. The mid-January 1952 rage price re ed on 
tree for fresh and process d gtapefruit was 61 cents per box l re t of the 
parity price. This represented a decline of 23 cents per x fro { p ous 
month 

It appears that additional utilization of grapefruit e obta 1 fe i 
markets through the offer of an export benefit pav1 t resh and processed 
grapefruit products were included in two previous citr fruit export payment 
programs which were in effect during the 1948-49 and 1950-51 seasons. Under 
last year’s program the equivalent of nearly one-half mi ra ruit 
were exported from the United States About o1 lf oved as i 
fruit and above one-half in processed forn 

Prewar exports of grapefruit and grapefruit products comp: 1 with such 
exports during the 4 seasons 1948—49 through 1951-52 are as fol 5 

Other Asia 
Commodity and crop year Canada an 1 Africa i lotal 
Oce . 
Fresh grapefruit 

1951-52 1, 50 4 4 

1950-51 1, 3¢ { 228 l i is 

1949-50 946 4 $ 

1948-49 1, 54 ! f R07 

1935-39 average. 64 
Canned grapefruit juice 

1951-52 preliminary 870 ( 0) 

1950-51 04 2 l 4 

1949-50 $20) 15 2Y 49 

194849 039 4 4 8 1,114 

1989-40! 4] 11 > 74 
Canned grapefruit sections 

1951-52 preliminary 46) 2 1 49 

1950-51 oe | 3 7 

1949-50 2 1 18 

1948-49 lk 2 24 

1935-39 average v 2 1, 248 ) 268 

1 season only; data prior to 1939 are not available 

2 Ineludes 44,900 cases of juice in concentrated form 

Source: Adapted from USDA-OF AR reports, except footnote 2 which information is from PMA re § 

SECTION 32 EXPORT PAYMENT PROGRAM FOR HONEY, 1951 2 


1. Eligible commodity: 
in the program. 

2. Period of program operation: Export sales shall take place during the 
period April 12, 1951, to and including March 31, 1952. Exports to approved 
countries of destination were required to be made by April 30, 1952 

3. Approved countries: Approved countries include: Austria, Belgium, Luxem 
bourg, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, 


Extracted honey which meet the requirements specified 
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Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Trieste (Free Territory), United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, Egypt, Union of South 
Africa, Afghanistan, Arabia, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel 
and Palestine, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Pakistan, South Korea, Syria, Taiwan 
(Formosa), Thailand, Tibet, Turkey, Yemen, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
dependencies and overseas territories of such countries other than those located 
in or adjacent to the Americas. 

1. Rates of payment: The rate of payment applicable to honey of United States 
Grade C or better exported in accordance with the terms and conditions con 
tained herein shall be the lowest of the following: (a) 4.5 cents per pound, (b) 50 
percent of the sales price (computed before deduction of such payment) as deter 
mined by the Director, basis free alongside ship United States ports of exporta- 
tion; except that if shipment from packing plant or warehouse to the nearest 
United States port from which honey is customarily shipped would result in a 
lower rate payable under this program, the honey shall be deemed to have been 
shipped from such nearest port, or (c) 50 percent of the domestic market price 
of the honey at the time of sale and place of delivery in the United States, as 
determined by the Director. The actual rate of payment as to the percent of the 
domestic market price was variable by reason of area production, floral source, 
and types of packaging; however, in all cases the rate of payment was less than 
50 percent of the domestic market price. 

5. Volume exported through March 31, 1952: 








Apr. 12 to | July 1, 1951, Apr. 12 to | suty 1, 1951 
Country of destination June 30, to Mar. 31, Country of destination June 30, | to Mar. 31, 
1951 1952 1951 1952 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Algiers 87, 960 Germany 3, 000 2, 070, 545 
Austria 220, 400 374, 720 Hong Kong 2, 340 37, 056 
Belgium 631, 510 1, 294, 689 Japan 600 
France 1, 916, 806 Lebanon 
Finland 16, 900 Switzerland 33, 800 486, 400 
Holland 60, 000 6, 063, 333 Italy 970, 700 
Holland, West Germany 219, 660 Israel $2, 80H 
Holland, France 60, 000 
Holland, Belgium, Ger- Total 951, 650 13, 481, 907 
many, France 180, 000 
Holland, Belgium, West Total for program 14, 433, 557 
Grermany 51. OO 





The total of 14,433,557 pounds exported during the program was approximately 
5.5 percent of the total production of honey for that period. 


SECTION 32 EXPORT PROGRAM FOR LEMONS 1951-52 


1. Eligible commodities: Fresh lemons, canned (single strength) lemon juice, 
canned concentrated lemon juice, and preserved concentrated lemon juice which 
meet requirements specified in the program 

2. Period of program operation: Sale shall take place during the period January 
28, 1952, to and including October 15, 1952 Exportation shall take place during 
the period January 28 to and including October 31, 1952 


3. Approved countries: Approved countries include 
Austria Hong Kong Norway 
selgium Iceland Philippines, Republic of 
Denmark Indonesia, Republic of the 
France Ireland Singapore 
Finland Japan Sweden 
Germany, Federated Re- Luxembourg Switzerland 
publie of (Trizone) Malaya, Federation of United Kingdom 
Greenland Netherlands 


1. Rate of payment: The rate of payment per unit shall be the lowest of the 
following 
(a) At 40 percent of the f. a. s. sale price per unit stated in the application; 
(b) At 40 percent of the market price, as determined by the Secretary, on 
the date of sale shown in the application f. a. s. the named port of export; 
c) At 40 percent of the market price, as determined by the Secretary, on 
the date of sale shown on the application f. a. s. a customary port of export, 


ee ED 
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as determined by the Secretary, for the area of production of such product 
(d) At the applicable rate per unit shown in the following table 


Product Unit Rate 
Fresh lemons ter rd ler box 1 6 
Concentrated lemon juice, 40° Brix or more t $ 
Single-strength lemon juice ( $s ‘ M) 
Do ( 2 4 ‘ S 0 
Do ( } 
5. Volume exported through September 30, 1952 
Count La ) ( La 
| x } es 
Belgium 86. 380 nore 2 
Germany 9 60) \ ] 9 TS 
Hong Kong ‘ 6,1 Opt.: Ku t ’ 
Japan 18, 278 
Netherlands 65 2 2 
Philippines 651 
1 Fresh or fresh equivalent. 
This total is equivalent to 1.63 percent of United Stat ercial lemon pr 
duction in 1951-52. 
SECTION 32 EXPORT PROGRAM FOR FRESH AND PROCES ORANGES, 1951-52 


1. Eligible commodities: Packed fresh oranges, canned or preserved concentrated 


orange juice (other than frozen) of 41.5° or more Brix, and canned single-strengt! 
orange juice, which meet requirements specified in the prograr 

2. Period of program operation: Sale shall take place during the period Dee« 
ber 1d, 1951, to and including Se pte! ber 15, 1952 | xportation shall take place 


during the period December 15, 1951, to and including September 30, 1952 
3. Approved countries: Approved countries included 


Austria Greenland Netherlands 
Belgium Hong Kong Norway 
Denmark Iceland Phillipines, Republic of the 
France Indonesia, Republic of Singapore 
Finland Ireland Sweden 
Germany, Federal Re- Luxemburg Switzerland 
publie of (Trizone) Malaya, Federation of United Kingdom 


+. Rate of payment: The rate of payment per unit shall be the lowest of thi 
following: 





a) At the applicable rate per unit shown in the following tabl 

(b) At 40 percent of the f. a. s. sale price per ul tated in the applicatior 

(¢ At 40 percent of the market price, as determined | the Secretary, 0 
the date of sale shown in the application f. a. s. the named port of export 


(a At 40 percent of the market price, as determined by the Secretary, 01 
the date of sale shown on the application f. a. s. a customary port of export 





as determined by the Secretary, for the area of production of such pre ( 
Pr ' Rat 
Fre ranges (California-Arizor el bex $ 
Fresh oranges (Texas el box 
Fresh oranges (Florida 
Concentreted orange juice 
60° Brix or more Gallon, or equivalent 
41.5° to 48° Brix § 
Single-strength orange juice ( e24N 2 
Do Case 12 N evlinde 


Do ( a 
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5. (a) Volume registered for export through September 30, 1952: 


Country Boxes Country Boxes 

A ria ( Fi i I 
Le mark t ; tre 5 $0) Ob0 
France 14 63 Indone i 7TH0 
Hong Ko 343, O3t Malaya, Feder f 61, 403 
Laixem bour i Norway 68 
A rland R45, 04 ore 244, 243 
Philippine 124, 34 Switzerland 153, 094 
Swed 20 4 Optior il I roy 149. 400 
United Ki 2, 129 

Be 769, O15 otal 3, 440, 100 

Boxes fresh or fresh equivalent Includes small quantities oranges from blended products 


The above quantities expre ssed in products ( xported were as follows 
Fresh oranges, 3,073,967 boxes 


gallons 


Concentrated orange juice, 88,023 








Single-strength orange juices, 279,715 cases, basis No. 2’s 
The above exports, totaling the equivalent of 3,440,190 boxes of oranges, 
equal 2.9 percent of United States orange production of the 1951-52 erop. 
b) Volume exported through September 30, 1952: Sinee shipments often 
differ slightly from applications filed in advance of exportation, the final figures 


ire expected to be slig ess than those given above 





SECTION 82 EXPORT PROGRAM FOR HONEY, 1952-53 


in the program 

2. Period of program operation: Sale shall take place during the period April 
11, 1952, to and ineluding March 31, 1953. Exportation shall take place during 
the period April 11, 1952, to and including April 30, 1953 

3. Approved countries: Eligible destinations are limited to Austria, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Gre 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Monaco, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Trieste (Free Territory), United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, Egypt, 
Union of South Africa, Afghanistan, Arabia, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel and Palestine, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Pakistan, Southern 
Korea, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, Yemen, and the dependencies 
and overseas territories of such countries other than those located in or adjacent 
to the Americas. 

4. Rates of payment: The rate of payment applicable to honey of U.S. grade 
C or better exported in accordance with the terms and conditions of the program 
shall be the lowest of the following: (a) 4.5 cents per pound, (b) 50 percent of 
the sales price (computed before deduction of such payment) as determined by 
the Administrator, basis free alongside ship United States ports of exportation 


1. Eligible commodity: Extracted honey which meet the requirements specified 


except that, if shipment from packing plant or warehouse to the nearest United 
States port from which honey is customarily shipped would result in a lower rate 
payable under this program, the honey shall be deemed to have been shipped 
from such nearest port. 


5. (a) Volume registered for export applications approved) 


Apr. 11 to July 1 t 


Country of destination A . . 
yu y ofd iti June 30, 1952 |Sept. 30, 1952 


Pounds Pounds 

Belgiun 65, 670 371, 496 
France 9, 540 
Holland 218. 566 250, 754 
Holland/West Germany 974, 820 
Federal Republic of Germany 627, 889 7. 736, 900 
Hong Kong 2 700 
Japar 960 
Lebanor 15, 000 
Switzerland 99, 540 422. 535 
lial 36, 000 878, 900 
Israe] 10, 020 11, 880 
Other European countries 538, 000 

rotal exp 1. O57. 6 11. 213, 48 


Program total 12, 271, 164 
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(6) Volume exported through September 30, 1952: It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 8,300,000 pounds, or 65 percent of the quantities approved for export, 
have been exported through September 30, 1952. This estimate is based on 
information received from five of the leading exporters under the program 


SECTION 32 EXPORT PAYMENT PROGRAM FOR RAISINS, 1952-53 


1. Eligible commodity: (a) Raisins: Natural Thompson seedless, golden 
bleached Thompson seedless, sultanas, Zante currants, muscats, except soda- 
dipped (Valencia) and layer muscats, which meet requirements specified in tl 


program. 

2. Period in which program will be in operation: Sale shall take place during 
the period October 15, 1952, to and including August 10, 1953 Exportation 
shall take place during the period October 15, 1952, to and including August 31, 
1953 

3. Approved countries: Eligible countries include all foreign countries and thei: 
territories or depends nt areas except tl Use loc at d ll N rin C% ntral and South 


America, the islands of the Caribbean Sea, the Bahamas, Australia, New Zealand 
Cyprus, Greece (including Crete), Iran, Turkey, Spain, t Union of South J : 
and except those countries and areas listed in subgroup A of group R 
Comprehensive Export Schedule issued by the Office of International 





United States Department of Commerce 
1. Rates of payment: The rate of payment applicable to raisins exported in 
conformity with the terms and conditions contained herein shall be: 


Processed packed raisins 





Natural Thompson seedless 

Sultanas ni 

Muscats, except soda-dipped (Valencia) and layer muscats 
Zante currants - 

Golden bleached Thompson seedless 


> 
3 


5. Volume registered for export through September 30, 1952: None (program 
became effective October 15, 1952) 

The Cuarrman. Will you continue, Mr. Burmeister? 

Mr. Burmerster. Canned fruits: The story on this class of fruit 
products is that before World War II the United Kingdom provided 
a sizable export outlet for the major kinds. The British took from 
85 to 95 percent of our exports for all except canned pineapples, which 
was 47 percent, but in the postwar years this market has been prac- 
tically closed to United States canned fruit. 

Exports to Canada and some other areas have been increasing, but 
the volume has not been sufficient to offset the loss of the British 
market. Because of the dollar shortage the British have encouraged 
production through guaranteed purchase schemes in sterling areas 
but have not yet been able to obtain sufficient supplies to make up 
for the loss of imports from the United States. Until there is su- 
fficient improvement in dollar exchange, it is not likely that the 
British market will be reopened to our exports of these products 

Dried fruit: About the same situation exists with the cut dried 
fruits as with canned fruits except that the United Kingdom was not 
the only important market. The Scandinavian countries, Germany, 
and some others took substantial quantities before the war, but in 
recent years this trade has dwindled to relatively low levels. Exports 
of prunes and raisins have been fairly well maintained through the 
export payment programs. Even the United Kingdom has _ pur- 
chased sizable quantities. 
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This movement has been helped considerably by the fact that 
competitive foreign supplies have not been plentiful and prices in 
foreign currencies have been relatively high. Also, raisins and dried 
prunes are well liked in nearly all of Western Europe. As long as 
the dollar exchange problem exists, it appears that some sort of pro- 
gram which reduces the price to foreign buyers will be needed to 
keep this trade moving. 

Imports of fruits: On the import side there are several commodity 
problems, principally involving apples from Canada, pears from 
Argentina, berries from Canada and Mexico, grapes from South 
Africa and Canada, brined cherries from Italy and dried figs and dates 
from the Mediterranean and middle-eastern countries Tree nuts, 
mainly almonds, filberts, and walnuts from the Mediterrancan areas, 
have also caused some difficulties and particularls in connection with 
the operation of the marketing-agreement programs 

With the exception of the tree nuts and figs on which formal Govern- 
ment action has been taken to retard the import flow, most of these 
problems have been met by obtaining adequate and timely informa- 
tion for use of the industry on the time of arrival and maximum volume 
likely to be imported. It has been our experience that accurate 
information usually dissipated the cause for alarm, because in most 
instances the magnitude of the prospective import was not as large 
as it first appeared. 

Vegetables: Exports of fresh vegetables have flourished in recent 
years with the bulk of the volume going it Canada during the winter 
and early spring months. We in turn import potatoes, rutabagas, 
and some summer vegetables from Canada and winter tomatoes, 
cucumbers, green peppers and others from Mexico and Cuba. We 
also at times ship potatoes, particularly early varieties, to Canada. 
Then there are a few other imports from overseas countries when 
prices are relatively high, such as onions, garlic, and cabbage. 

Since these are all fairly highly perishable products it is essential 
that the trade be provided with timely information as to when they 
will arrive and as to the magnitude of the total movement. The 
problems relating to the imports of tomatoes and potatoes, however, 
gives us the greatest concern since this business is quite large and it 


is claimed that the domestic producers are being seriously hurt by 
the imports. The Florida tomato producers, after long study, have 


developed a plan which last year had general industry approval in 
both Cuba and Mexico, and, which if implemented by the govern- 
ments involved, would have resulted in one of the first international 
marketing agreements for a perishable commodity. For the lack of 
certain administrative and policy determinations, the plan has not 
vet been adopted 

Senator HoLuanp. I notice you said “which, if implemented by the 
governments involved.” 

Mr. Burmeister. Yes, sir. 

Senator HotLanp. I thought the Government of the United States 
had complete authority under section 8 (a) to use this plan regardless 
of what other governments involved had decided. 

Mr. Burmetster. I think that is probably true except Cuba cer- 
tainly indicated that they would go along. 

Senator HoLLanp. Cuba has been highly cooperative and the plan 
has been worked out by our tomato producers as you say, coopera- 
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tively with Cuban and Mexican producers. But the thing that 
causes me concern is your statement that this, if implemented by 
the governments involved, would have resulted in a good program 
My understanding is that the issue was wholly left in the Govern- 
ment of the United States by the legislation now on the books and 
that the Government of the United States so far has not shown any 
any willingness to operate under that new machinery provided by 
section 38 (a). 

Mr. Burmeister. There was an attempt at first to see if it could be 


worked out under a trade agreement with Cuba. I think that is 
where the problem lies now 
Senator HoLLAND. You don’t mean, do you, that vou are not pro- 


posing to use this unless all the governments involved cooperate? 
Mr. BurMeEIsrer. Oh, no 
The CHAIRMAN. You mentioned section 8 (a Section 8 (a) of 
what act, Senator? 
Senator HoLLaNnpb. Of the latest extension of the Reciprocal Trade 


Agreement Act which provides for emergency action. You and I 
1ave joined more recently in offermg another act which would give 
have joined more 1 tly in off | | ld 
additional machinery in that field. It doesn’t do any good to take 
action on a highly perishable crop like tomatoes after the crop has 
been produced and move it. It has to be taken timely or somebody 
is hurt. 


The CHarrMan. That doesn’t proy ide for a market between coun- 
tries or between producers in different countries? 

Senator Hotuanp. No. That is why I am asking about this. It 
seems to me that whoever prepared this statement visualizes inter- 
national marketing agreement and dependent on action of the other 
two governments concerned, whereas that is not my conception of the 
amendment I offered and which is now part of the law 

The CHarrMan. What is your arrangement with the different pro- 
ducers in the different countries? 

Mr. Burmeister. Their agreement was with producers of Cuba and 
Mexico to recommend to their respective governments this scheme. 
That was the original idea. That is what | had reference to here. 

Senator HoLLanp. Of course the act permits a quota system. 

Mr. BurMEIsTeER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ho_uanb. The fixing of a quota system sufficiently ahead 
of time so that it will serve everybody well. When Florida tomato 
producers take a licking, the chances are that Cuba and Mexico also 
take a licking and they may even take a worse one than we do under 
certain conditions. 

The CHatrMAN. Under section 8 (a) we could control imports as to 
quantity and what about quality and grade? 

Senator HoLLanp. The quantity of importation is what is directly 
affected. I suppose they could also make it qualitative. I hadn’t 
thought of it in that way. What about that, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. I do not think the provision of the statute, Senator, 
makes any reference to quality. 

Senator HoLtuanp. I think the qualitative problem would follow the 
other. Nobody would ship his secondary qualities when he is allowed 
to ship a limited amount, less than what he is producing. He would 
ship his most attractive 
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The CuarrMan. The United States and Cuba and Mexico, being in 
the same boat, where would the disastrous competition come from? 

Mr. Burmetster. It comes from unregulated flow. What we had 
in mind—lI wrote that statement, Senator, and what I had in mind 
was more of a friendly arrangement among the three countries which 
would regulate the flow of tomatoes. As I understand the problem it 
is not so much the total amount that comes in over a season but the 
regulation of the flow. Gluts in the market are the cause of the 
difficulty. 

Senator Hotuanp. And it gives bad losses to all concerned who are 
supplying the market at that time. 

Mr. Burmersrer. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrmMan. I think Senator Holland mentioned that the 
United States, being the principal market, could almost alone under- 
take that regulation. 

Senator HoLLaNp. Not only could, but it is given authority to do 
so under the act which we passed. Before that, on the initiative of 
our own producers, we had created a friendly climate by having not 
only the producers of Cuba and Mexico in accord with the program 
and perfectly willing to adjust themselves to it because they thought 
they would be the gainers by so doing—but also the Government of 
Cuba has been strongly with us. I cannot say that for the Govern- 
ment of Mexico but I hope they will be in time. 

There is no disposition to take advantage of anybody. It is to 
every producing area’s great advantage to not glut the market and 
not destroy the value of all the vegetables that are moving at that 
time. 

The CHatrmMan. Regulated imports naturally would result in 
higher income to the Mexican growers as well as to the American and 
the Cuban growers, would they not? 

Senator HoLuanp. It is very, very true. We have been hopeful 
that this program would be applied. I might say that the tomato 
growers of Florida, in order to try to adapt themselves to this reciprocal 
trade structure which they thought was more or less a permanent bit 
of machinery in order to try to rebuild international trade, came in 
here and recommended that the lowest tariff rates be applied pro- 
vided there be a mutual adjustment of tonnage in which they would 
participate just as Cuba and Mexico. 

I thought they were entitled to great credit for doing that and 
had hoped that our own Government would prove a little more sym- 
pathetic thar it has up to now to that approach. 

I am still hopeful that we will work something out. I talked 
with Mr. Benson about it and he tells me that he is trying to work 
something out. I hope this committee will be rather insistent that 
something of that sort be worked out because it is the first approach 
by our own agricultural producers to cut tariffs and keep work out of 
the reciprocal trade business, but do it on the basis of mutuality, 
which will serve ourselves and others. 

The Cuarrman. If I understand correctly the agriculture philosophy 
of the present administration, it would point almost directly to the 
situation which you have been portraying here, Senator Holland. 
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Senator HoLutanp. We have had a very friendly conference with 
Mr. Benson and we are now hoping for results. We withhold judg- 
ment until we see what the results may be. 

The CuHarrMan. I had understood that the philosophy was to 
maintain a reasonable income from agricultural commodities to put 
greater emphasis on marketing agreements and cooperative effort, 
and both those things come into the picture here. I have been for 
it. IT hope it will work. I hope we give it a chance to work. 

Senator HOLLAND. We hope to have the very friendly assistance of 
the chairman of this committee with the Department of Agriculture 
to get the program to working. 

The CuairmMan. It seems reasonable to think that you might get 
that. : 

Mr. Burmeister. Senator, if | may explain the point as to the 
International Marketing Agreement, it was the fact that there was a 
change in the duty to be provided which can be made only through a 
trade agreement. ‘That is the only authority we have, as I understand 
it. 

The CHarrMANn. With modern transportation and modern refrigera- 
tion being what it is, it has become increasingly apparent that mar- 
keting agreements can hardly be confined to the United States alone 
if we are to avoid collapse of the markets with disaster to all concerned. 

Senator Houtuanp. Fifty or one hundred cars of tomatoes at a 
fixed time more than the market can take reduces the prices of all to 
the price brought by the surplus amount, and it just about destroys 
everybody concerned. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Burmeister and Mr. Smith. Your 
statement has been very helpful to me. 

Senator HoLuANpb. | appreciate it too, Mr. Burmeister. I haven't 
meant to appear highly critical. I am highly hopeful. 

The CHarrMAN. It strikes me, Senator Holland, that we are ap- 
proaching the point where we rapidly must have understandings of 
some kind if we are not going ahead with economic disaster in just 
tomatoes. I think this little discussion that we have just had with a 
representative of the Department is bound to be very helpful in bring- 
int that about. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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TABLE 1 Fresh deciduous fruits: United States exports to selected countries 193 
; I Y ¢ 
to 1938-39 average and 1946-47 to 1951-52, inclusive 


Countries of destination 


Commodity and r | 
‘ United Scan- | mn Other 
. egi ng : . Ger- oO 2 £ . WW 
year beginning | king- | France or a dina- | Other | Total |qanadal coun- |Total 
July 1 many Europe|Europe 
dom ” via tries | 
| 
(1) 1 y | 6) (6) | (7) 


(8) (9) | (10) (11 


1,000 bushe 


970 639 (26, 906 

5, 638 , 868 |36, 091 

3,990 | 23, 186 (47,176 

, 853 | 12,495 |37,360 

29,870 | 15,734 145, 660 

30, 880 | 1: 44, 706 

96 | 36,804 , 139 |53, 039 
} 


gn Agricultural Service. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Census 





» 
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TABLE 2.—Citrus fruits: United States exports to se 


annual I 


Country of destinati 


Commodity and | United 
year beginning | King viens ; 
Nov. 1 dom lands |~ 


ql (2 (3 4 


Fresh oranges 
1934-38 average 1, 203 291 130 204 
1046 Is l 
1947 l } 819 { 
1948 68 
1949 2 693 IR 
1950 299 a3 {78 
1951 167 | 674 | 70 
Fresh grapefruit 
1934-38 average 205 y 6 15 
104¢ 499 32] 
1947 197 
1948 284 
1949 6f 
1950... 9 131 1g 


1951 } 74 9 


Fresh lemons 
1934-38 average Is4 
1946 
1947 
1948 > 
1949 ) 
1950 Q 


1951 l a1 68 


Canned orange 
juice: * 
1938 32 
19046 550 
1947 199 
1948 75 
1949 6 
1950 2S 


1951_. 3 


Commodity and year begin- 1 
ning Nov. 1 


Canned grapefruit juice: ? 


1938 3_ 144 40 
1946 1 125 


1947__. 61 
1948 l 
1949 
1950 


1951 __ ) 180 


Canned grapefruit sections 
1934-38 average 4 1, 192 
1946. 1, 388 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951. 


1 Year beginning Sept. 1. 
3 Single-strength and concentrated combined 
31938 only; not separately classified for earlier years. 


946 1 


in ( 
a I 
vila 
¢ 
vi x 
44 SO 
Ss - 
On 
14 160 
11 
vu 
I 
K 
1,0 ( 
Cx I 
Tota 
Europe 
1,000 
184 
Le 
614 
14 
a 
175 
182 
199 
1, 42 
4 


t countries, average 193 
y Or 
Pn ecne| Canada 
Ss ‘ 
4 Z » 
7 5 ve 
t 
) 
4,679 8 
2 611 t 
1 
14 t 9 
i 
{ iF} 
s ( 
| ? s 
4 
] 
2 ] s 
. ‘ ' 
S 88 14 
S 60) 1 2 
! iS 122 
& 78 
292 & i 
88 124 1, 12¢ 51 
{ 24 169 
2 2 204 
hi 
' Other 
waneee untric To 
4 5, f 
4/2's 
41 2 
2. 258 49 
» 65 
049 l 
420) 20 
04 3 
5 ”) 
1 
l 
17 
uv 
15 6 
14 I 
60 4 
AO 2 


Source: Foreign Agricultural Service. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Census 


+s 

otal 

s 

4 

1,79 

l 

] 

1 

a) 
621 
133 
Li4 
169 

1,114 

1. 20% 

1, 493 
18 
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TABLE 3.—Canned deciduous fruits: United States exports to selected countries, 
average 1934-88, annual 1946-451 


1,000 cases 24/2 


f 


ountry of 


lable 


gricultt rvice. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Cens 
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\ 


1934-38 av 
1946 
1947 
148 
1949 
1950 
1951 

A pricots 
1934-38 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
LY50 


1 
, 
I l 


1934-38 
1046 
1947 
1948 
1949 
L950 
1951 
ars 
1934-38 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
run 
1934-38 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
41IS1LS 
1934-38 
1946 
1947 
1048 
1949 
1950 
1951. 


Foreign Agricultural Service 


32613—53—pt. 5——-3 
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TABLE 5 F ts and tree nuts: United States imports of selected commodities 1934 \ 
average and annual 1946 l 
FRI { FRUIT 
Apples Pears Berries Grapes Banana 
f 
i 
bush ( feet stems ” 
} j , S ‘AR 
Ss ) l ) x % 923 
j ; 399 ) 3 { 
5 , , ? 767 9 
g t 12 QR 
) 6.8 9 03 
8 34 28 . { , 7 
PROC! RI 
Pick J Dried figs Pi 
ct © I 
} (4 
( ) 13 g 
1 R 4¢ », 700 3 
; { { 4 ; t 2 mi) 1 | : 
) { ) 939 8, O48 
14 { Q RAN § 
l =| } 41. 64 @ 45K & 
REI { 
A r I « v uts ( A Br Br 
hort te } Short tons Short tons Short to Short t 
sh é h ¢ shelle shelle she wshe 
1-38 8 1 Ole ) ORT » 199 $ 991 11 700 
104 3 3 06 3 11 39 
10 ‘ » 448 ‘ 5, 58 2. ¢ 14, 336 
1042 4. R78 , ¢ ~ 18 13 3, OM 12, 4 
7 3, 208 3, O88 21, ( 13 10, & 
6,4 43 3 27 ) 5 4, 593 
1,6 j12 273 20, 44 11, 870 
5, ? i { ’ 
. ¥ 
- ‘ f 
Sour Forei Agricultural Servi Cor d fr reports of t Bureau of ¢ 1S 
TABLE 6 Veqet s: []nited Stat imports and ¢ wits of selected mmod 8 
average 193 8 and annual 1946-52 a 
IMPORTS 
inds] 
Potato 
Turnips Canned 
] ; h; G oO t wreen I , i tor 
r I T er ‘ toe } + 
( ; Certified Other 1 ) 
ome 1 
2 1 f 7 s ) ) 
A 134 
8 { 2, 353 1 6. ) 31, 298 29, 379 6,041 | 113, 61 t 8 
AY 
194 18 2, 291 13, 379 20, 74¢ 19, 116 124, 689 10, 851 203, 412 157, 19¢ bl, 328 
4 19 3, §21 3 ) 4 | 22,431 | 146,053 | 169,437 | 263,275 | 152,910 18, 929 
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LABLE &S i/is position of commod 
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See footnotes at end of table, p. 704. 
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TABLE 10 Summary of sec. 32 and sec. 6, expenditures on selected fruits and nuts 


The CHarrMan. The next witness is Ernest Falk, manager of the 


] 
Sees atten Se ; 
Northwest Horticultural Council of Yakima, Wash. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST FALK, MANAGER, NORTHWEST 

HORTICULTURAL COUNCIL OF YAKIMA, WASH. 
Mr. Fark. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
appearing today on behalf of the Northwest Horticultural Council 
with offices at 704 Larson Building, Yakima, Wash. ‘The council is 
composed of the following organizations of fruit growers and shippers 
in Washington and Oregon: Washington State Apple Commission, 
Vinter Pear Control Committee, Hood River Traffic Association, 
Rogue River Valley Traffic Association, Wenatchee Valley Traffic 
Association, Yakima Valley Traffic Association. 

The member traffic associations are composed of growers, marketers, 
and shippers of deciduous fruits in their respective areas. The 
council represents the growers of practically 100 percent of all apples 
and in excess of 90 percent of all other deciduous fruits grown com- 
mercially in the 2 States, totaling approximately 9,000 growers. 
Thousands of employees are engaged in orchard work, harvesting, 
and preparing the fruit for shipment. 

The Northwest Horticultural Council is appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity of presenting for your consideration the export problems of the 
United States perennial tree fruit industry, together with suggestions 
for improving the prevailing situation. 

The United States growers of apples and winter pears are greatly 
concerned with the apathy which, prior to last January, existing in 
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governmental circles toward their efforts to regain access to their 
historic foreign markets. 

We in the Northwest are especially interested 

g History of export development: These export outlets were care- 
fully and painstakingly developed, using our own individual resources 
without Government financial assistance, and were an integral and 
normal part of our annual marketing programs. 

We were successful, with the result that we became heavy ily depend- 
ent upon the trade we had developed. Production was geared, in part 
to the requirements of our overseas markets. We invariably in- 
corporated anticipated sales abroad as a major factor in advance 
distribution planning 

Prewar United States fruit ranxed third in importance among 
United States agricultural exports, being exceeded in value only by 
cotton and tobacco. United States apples have been exported for 
almost 150 years. 

From 1923 through 1938, 13 million bushels of apples were ex- 


1 


ported annually by United States growers. From 1947 through 1951, 


2%; million bushels were exported annually Exports declined about 
79 percent from 1923-38 to 1947-51. Exports to the United Kingdom 
and Western Europe declined even more sharply: 88 percent 

Apples are grown commercially in 36 States. Approximately 30 


percent of United States apples are produced in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. From 1930 to 1939, 79 percent of United States exports to 
Kurope and the east coast of South America moved via United States 
Pacific coast ports. Prior to World War Il approximately 28 percent 
of the Northwest apple production was exported in fresh form. 
During the last few years less than 5 pereent of the Northwest crop 
has been exported. 

This shows the relative importance of exports to the Northwest 
vrower, but apple growers in all 36 States are directly affected by this 
reduction in exports, for the supplies normally exported are forced 
onto the domestic markets. The decline in exports is shown on the 
attached exhibit. 

| believe the exhibits are self-explanatory 

The CHairMan. The exhibits will be included with your testimony 
in the record unless they are duplic¢ ated elsewhere 

Mr. Fark. The export market was of even greater importance to 
the winter pear producers. Prewar, 44 percent of winter pears pro- 
duced on the Pacific coast, where almost all winter pears are grown, 
were exported. 

Postwar, less than 10 percent of the crop has n exported, a 
reduction of 77 percent. Details showing this decline are shown on 
the attached exhibit. If summer and fall pears, which are included 
in the tabulation, are excluded, the decline in exports of winter pears 
is even more striking. 

2. Reasons for decline in export volume: This reduction in volume 
of exports of both apples aad pears is largely attributable to artificial 
trade barriers abroad. Authoritative sources inform us that the 
demand for our fruit in our principal foreign markets is as great or 
greater than prewar. 

I noticed in Mr. Burmeister’s statement the estimate that Western 
Europe would take from 1 to 3 million bushels per year, the quantity 
depending on the price-supply situation here and abroad. 
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I belie that industry ren rally would feel that that estimate 
l xtremetyv low. | have not personally been in Hurope; | do not 
ther Mr. Burmeister has or not. But I have talked with 
| } | : 9) 


imber of people who have Deen in Luropt OtNn (Gover ment ana 
' 


timat are much higher than the 1 million o 
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{ nite | Ki rq yy) I 5 % ng Oo mal ( Ol ( 
; 1 
1 , } 1 : + 
Li ppies ( ported W1 the beneht of an export-payment 
pro At the same time slightly less th million wer exported 
( I inder an arreement whereby the United Kinedom 
lable a certain number of dollar $4 200.000—for North 
] ] . | } . T 34 | 
American apples, and th oucn an agreement between th [ nited 
tates and the Canadian Governments that supply Of dollars was 
all { d 
| do want to tell you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mi { results of that movement to the United Kingdom. Inei 


dentally, that vear the United Kingdom had a larger production of 
ic apples than they have had during the last season or during 
the 1950 season and much larger than prewar 


So, with the large domestic crop and with larce 
? 
| 


‘xports from other 






tnese Uy ited otates and Oy nadian apples were offers d 


at auction on the British market and brought tremendous profits to 


the United Kingdom importers. Their profits on Canadian apples 
and also on ours, the difference being our Government assistance 
on oul yp] from the United States the profit was in excess of $2.80 


hout deducting the $1.25 If there had been no Govern- 
their profit would have been at least $1.55 per box 


To me that means just one thing, that there must have been a 


t 


terrific demand there for United States and Canadian apples or they 
would not have paid those prices over the auction. 

People who were there at the time say that the British market 
could have absorbed twice as many apples, which would have had 
the effect of bringing the price down to a more reasonable basis for 
the consumer and still would have netted the importer a fair return. 

So we feel that that estimate of 1 million is extremely low unless 
you have a situation where we have an abnormally small crop in tne 
United States, such as, for example, as we have had during the 


past season 


Restrictior foreign governments, at the insistence of their 
Raikes ‘ , : | { tama < { ’ 1 } 
domestic producers who seek » extend wartime monopoly. is the 

tx } j 4 ! ° E } eee 
primary cause of this decline While admittedly a eritical dollar situa 
ve i “ . rete Bee oe 
tion has existed and does exist In some countries, this situation has 
often served as an excuse for furtherine protectionist policies despite 
international trade commitments to the contrarv. Artificial barriers 


have been created in the form of refusal te issue import and exchan: 
} 1 . | 4 - 
elaved licenses which were granted so late 1m 


the season that fruit could not be shipped, and exorbitant premiums 


required to be paid by foreign importers to acquire dollars, ineludin 
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6. The Congress has recognized the economic problem of the 
producers of perennial fruits, for example 

(a) the Agricultural Act of 1949 (sec. 411) which relates to section 
32 funds, reads: 

The sums appropriated under this section shall be devoted principally to perish 


able nonbasic agricultural commodities—other than those designated in title II 


of the Agricultural Act of 1949—and their products 

As you know, title IT lists designated nonbasic agricultural com- 
modities to wit: wool, tung nuts, honey, Irish potatoes, milk, butterfat 
and the products of milk and butterfat. 

b) The Senate Finance Committee’s report (Calendar 279, Rept. 
299, Apr. 27, 1951) relating to the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, contains the following: 


Testimony before the committee as to our perennial fruit crops has indicated 


i 
difficulties encountered by exporters of those crops in regaining access to the im- 
porting countries in Europe which in the past furnished an integral and important 
part of our growers’ markets. Your committee, therefore, feels justified in urging 


the appropriate agencies of this Government to take steps under presently availa- 
le authority and procedures to bring about the restoration of the foreign markets 


of ese exporters 

(c) The report of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
No. 1529, 82d Congress, 2d session, dated May 27, 1952, re S. 2594, 
reads: 


In recommending substitution of the criteria in Public Law 590 for those placed 


in section 104 of the Defense Production Act by the amendments of 1951, vour 


Lee as conidered the representation of several foreign governments op 
sing the 1951 version of section 104 Other nations should note, however, that 
ang the law is being recommended in the expectation that they them 
will halt any unreasonable protectionist trend, such as that which seems to 
prevail in some areas with respect to the perennial fruit industry, an industr 
built on the basis of offshore distribution. 
l’rogress in international trade ré ulres a tWO-Wa street In instances where 
foreig vernn have gone further in trade restrictions than required by their 
balance-of-payment Ituation, the hould be made aware by our Government 
at unwarranted continuance of such restrictions will not go unnoticed by the 
(‘ongress, especially where they result in denying acce of crops grown in the 
United States to foreign markets 


7. Current situation abroad. The existence of an export payments 
program (under sec. 32) has been extremely helpful to us and is vital 
to us in the circumstances which presently surround our efforts to 
trade abroad. But, valuable as this program is to us, it is not enough. 
We need help from our Government to bring foreign governments to a 
realization of their solemn commercial obligations to the United States, 
undertaken in exchange for United States concessions. Our Gov- 
ernment’s efforts in these respects have been ineffective 

Members of our industry who have visited these historic markets in 
Europe report: (a) the favorable effect of the export payments 
program is, in some countries, being largely nullified by the excessive 
costs of United States dollars to importers of United States fruits— 
the premiums for bonus dollars, swi‘ches, and barter manipulations, 

6) a shocking tide of violent protectionism, taking the form of import 

restrictions and prohibitions, including trade-stifling exchange con- 
trols—and of bilateral agreements between themselves, which deny 
our apples and pears the opportunity to compete in the markets. 

The CuHarrMan. I think that might come as a surprise to some 
people who apparently have the idea that the United States is the 
only country with trade restrictions. 
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Mr. Faux. If they are under that impression, I believe it is a de 
lusion because not only do these foreign countries have customs 


restrictions, and they are legal ones, but there are so many that ar 


not provided in the law that are enforced as a practical matter 

The CuarrMan. That is one of the purposes of these hearings, to 
bring out these facts so that pr yple will have some thi i” more ths 
rumor and propaganda to base their own opinions on 

Mr. Fink. | am verv happy, then, to bring this ev 
that because it certamly does exist in these European count: 

We have received frank admissions a bs nmi 
evidence that these barriers are for the purpose of continuing tl 
situation which for rrowers found abnormal proftita 
l nite si S Ha een ci iC $ mark Ss 

G peakiz most Europea s of appl 
are those which should be marketed bef he st of the ve 
mitting ace 3; to ou pears mn ur mid-D mie at ) tpt 
from Christmas onwa 

1 wonder if | might di s agai from the prepared statement 
cite one example which supp s the tatement that made 
! h arsay yet 
Vii | 2 { oO 5 ( j 
the United States app : 

Tire lowing ST] 

In the sprin 95] mn tl No ‘ 
hand of a | a ( i] e 
staten Vier. S pe tl sta ) | , ) 
the French i am rel ant to mer nm the cou his a 
specific instance wher e had out] D | 
were trvinge to get permil fOr Some Unit ad Ovates : pies 

The French Minister of Agriculture, according to Mr. Smith, told 
him that he was interested in preserving the French market for 


French orowers and that, as far as he was concerns d no United States 
apples would be allowed in until the last French apple in the most 
remote restaurant in the most remote province of France had been 
consumed. 

Generally, while other statements may not have been quite that 
coldly made to him, his observation was that throughout his travels 
that was the situation that was encountered. Most of them are not 
quite that frank, but nevertheless that was the situation, and unfor- 
tunately he did not get the cooperation from the United States Govern- 
ment abroad that he had had before the war. 

I should say that that does not include, for example, the Department 
of Agriculture, because he had excellent cooperation from the De 
partment of Agriculture personnel, and there were some isolated in- 
stances where State Department personnel were willing to cooperat: 
But they were the exception rather than the rule. 

However, in the absence of United States arrivals, European eToWwers 
have been stretching the marketing season of their fruit beyond each 
variety’s normal commercial life, thereby penalizing the consumer 

Mr. Smith again cited instances where he saw apples in the markets 
there which he said looked like rutabagas. They were dried, wizened 
and in comparison with them, the few pieces of fruit that he saw from 
the United States that had gone over there later on, and that which 
came fresh from South Africa, just did not compare. 

So the consumer is being penalized by not getting proper fruit 
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( Oui problem is not one ol overproduction on our pat na 
tional apple production has decreased since 1930; 

\ demand as great if not greater than prewar exists for ow 
fruit despite increased production abroad, much of it stimulated by 
DO var United States nancial aid 

lhe principal barriers to reopening these markets are artificial 
inreasonable protectionism at the instigation of agricultural blocs 
abroad and bilateral agreements between foreign countries which dis- 
riminate against United States growers 

/ Al hough a dollar sh riage contributes to the situatio 1, we are 
informed by the United States Treasury attachés that the various 
countri which constitute our principal overseas markets could 


allocate sufficient dollars for a reasonable movement without im- 
periling thei financial positions The currency shortage has been 


perverted and assigned as an excuse for protectionism; 
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There is no oon but that the condition abroad was the thing that 
impelled the Canadians to import into the United States. 

In other words, we feel that we ought to have equivalent treatment. 
We would not object so much to their apples coming in if they would 
give us an equal chance at their market. That has not been true 


either in past years in the apples, although this year they have relaxed 
certain extra market prohibitions that they had enforced against us. 

In the case of our soft fruits, it certainly has been true. 

While Canadian growers export apples into the United States they 
have enforced seasonal duties against Northwest apricots, peach S, 
prunes, and Bartlett — = hich effectively close their markets to 
Northwest growers of these fruits 


Specific Paidiclon 1. We ask that the Government take 
posit steps by arranging early consultations with other govern- 
ments for the purpose of providing United States perennial fruit crops 
with access to our export markets on a basis of reasonable equality 
with other world- pt ‘oduci areas Such consultations would seek 
to eliminate the aotiicnal arriers erected by foreign governments 
against entry of United States fruits—barriers such as unwarrantedly 
restrictive exchange controls, embargoes, unjustified quotas, delayed 
issuance of import licenses, and so forth. 

2. We recommend that you clarify in your committee report 
whether our Government’s agricultural export policy is to be one of 
(a) surplus disposal, or (6) one of long-range planning and aggressive 
market development 

With respect to perennial tree fruits, the latter (6) is the only policy 
adaptable in a practical sense. Perishables such as fresh fruit cannot 
be properly handled under broad, general principles related to all 
agricultural products, as the Congress has previously recognized. 

Fresh fruits are a commodity which must be handled by special 
inter-Government arrangements designed to establish an atmosphere 
conducive to private trade. 

Thereafter, let us do the job of selling our own crops in competition 
with other world sources of fruit supplies. But, we must first have 
equality of opportunity to compete which can be provided only by 
the removal of unreasonable foreign restrictions. Under present inter- 
national conditions, only our Government can provide this opportunity 

3. We urge that you place in permanent agricultural legislation the 
so-called class, type, and specification amendment which the Congress 
included in ECA legislation. 

In 1950 the Congress amended the ECA Act of 1948 and provided 
the following definition of ‘surplus agricultural commodities”: 


r 
| 


the term “surplus agricultural commodities’”’ as used in this section is defined as 
any agricultural commodity, or product thereof, or class, type, and specification 
thereof, produced in the United States which is determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be in excess of domestic requirements (sec. 112 (d) act of February 
14, 1950). 

Export specifications (usually small fruit) unavoidably grow on 
the same trees with so-called domestic specifications (medium and 
large sized fruit). Also certain varieties were planted specifically 
for export markets. 

“Export specifications and varieties’? occur in each harvest in 
substantial volume irrespective of the size of the total crop. They 
are preferred abroad, but are not desired in domestic markets. Their 
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forced sale at home, because of the denial of foreign outlets, invariably 
depresses prices for the total crop including domestic sizes and 
varieties. 

4. We ask that you arrange continuous, uninterrupted availability 
of export payments ainaheaie under section 32, until artificial barriers 
to trade are removed. Dollar exchange must be made availa 


to fruit importers at official rates of exchange in amounts adequat 
to support a reasonable annual movement. We need export payments 
programs to offset the exorbitant premiums which fruit u 
in many countries abroad are forced to pay for United States dollars 
and to overcome the costly effects of trade ba ers | ort import 
ers. 

Until corrections are made abroad, and the pattern of trade re 


established, an unbroken continuity oy export payment programs 
is essential to enable us to avoid gaps which penalize our necessat 
long-range program. 


Continuous availability of supply is axiomatic { succeaal 
market development and maintenan¢ Export payments programs 
are the only accommodat tion which we have asked of our ( 
ment, with respect to our offshore business, our industry bei 
mandatory for price support 

Thus, we ask that the provisions of the Acricultural Act ef 1949 


(sec. 411). detailed above, relating to the availability of section 32 
funds to perishables, be retained and that appropriate instructions 
be viven to the Secretary of Agriculture to make such funds availab] 
to the industry on a continuous basis. 


5. We ask that your committee repeat and strengthen the intent of 
the Senate Kinane Committee’s report, relating to the Trad Lore 


ments Act of 1941, quoted above (Calendar 279, Report 299, Api 
1951) with the hope that congressional instructions to the adminis 
trative departments will be recognized, and be made effective. 

Specific direction should be given to the administrative departments 
charged with the responsibility of negotiating trade agreements with 
foreign countries, to conch ide supplementary trade agreements tor 
United States perennial tree fruit crops which, for the reasons given, 
need special handling in international commercial relationships 

These supplementary agreements can be arrived at on an informal 
basis—they need not require full dress conferences. They would 
not violate any principles of international trade already approved by 
the Congress. A recognition by foreign governments of the rigid 
determination of our Government that such agreements must be 
— ‘luded is a prerequisite. That determination has been lacking. 

The State Department should be directed to receive and cor 

ie advice from industry advisory committees in connection with 
trade problems and future trade agreements negotiations. In th 
past United States industry representatives have been ignored while 
foreign governments officials have had their industry advisers at 
their elbow during negotiations. Industry-government cooperation, 
utilizing advisory committees such as those appointed by the Secre 
tary of Agriculture, is our best assurance of an informed trade policy. 

Conclusion: Our position then is this: We seek fair and reasonable 
access for our apples and pears to the historic markets which were an 
intregal and normal part of our marketing program. 


32613—53—pt. 5——4 
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f GRAW, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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Actually, no one benefits from excessive supplies or erratic shipments; eve 
the importers take an occasional loss when they guess wrong and buy instead of 
accepting on consignment Dollar losses are sustained at all levels, and the 
consumer generally continues to pay the prevailing price 

If an orderly market prevailed, as would occur if a quota was imposed on these 
imports in the manner recommended, the producers in both the foreign countries 
and ours would benefit, by receiving fair prices for their commodities; the whol 








saler and retailer could minimize losses and the consumer would get a better 
product, at a price no greater than today The most elemental comparison of 
prices received by fresh vegetable growers, and the prices paid by the consumer 
in a retail st wili st these statements to be true. 

We do not consider the Florida vegetable and tropical fruit ind try a 

arginal’’ one, an industry that could and should be “‘sacrificed”’ in the interest 
of a so-called good-neighbor policy Florida commodities which now have 
important and serious foreign competition had an aggregate dollar value in 1951 
52 of $76,217,000. Florida commodities which have little or no foreign competitio1 
now produced $281,461,000 gross income in 1951-52, but every one of these 
commodities can be produced in Mexico or Cuba successfully at far less cost 
\t ent many thousands of acres in Mexico are planted to citrus fruits, and it 
l 1 ter ol afew years be fore this peon produced citrus will be overloading 
un alrea eavily laden market 

I i fruits and vegetables produce more than a third of the income of the Sta 
ot fi ida and its citize They constitute the most important economic sTIVIbY 
it ore th helf the counties of the State. Thev provide employment to ar 
estimated 90,000 fieldworker in addition to a comp rable number in the proces 
ing plant nd he production of plant foods, container and the like Any 
lr income accruing f these products will seriously affect th 
economy of both the State and its citizens 

I re e that our job is not alone to aid in solving he problems of Florida 


vegetable producers, but that this problem affects our entire agricultural economy, 





t , oI er or less cree While we do not qualify as exnerts in the tf 
trade field, we have studied the problem seriously during the past 20 years, and 
have realize i that a better trade policy must be established, und once established 
that it must be carried out firmly and fairly. 

I would like to comment first on some weaknesses of the present policy—weak 


nesses inherent in any policy that is more idealistic than practical. 

1. It has failed to put dollars into the hands of foreign consumers, to enabl 
them to buy our products. Foreign governmental policies, and the manipul 
tions of the entrepreneurs and importers, have funneled enormous profits into the 
hands of a few individuals, who pay starvation wages to their workers. 

2. It has failed to gain us the friendship of the masses in those countries, for 
they realize far better than we that our laws and our markets are being used to 
enrich a few politicians and businessmen in foreign nations while the masses exist 
in poverty It is indeed ironie that our liberal foreign-trade policies and our 
dollars have been manipulated to create and perpetuate in other lands the very 
conditions the Congress has sought toe liminate in this Nation—sweatshops 
starvetion wages, inedequate living standards. 

3. The foreigners do not understand our policy. It is true that the Department 
of State for some 20 years has sought to remove trade barriers by one device or 
another, chiefly by giving concessions that were not reciprocated, but the foreigners 
realize this policy is not sound, that it is not and would not be followed in their 
own countries, that any government smaller than ours trying to follow it would 
fall. Realizing these facts and the further fact that the Congress itself has 
severely criticized this giveaway policy many times, the foreign governments and 
traders do not feel that the present policy can continue. They expect the Con- 
gress to adopt a more realistic program, but until it does they will be uncertain 


as to our policies 





We contend that the desirable objectives of increased exporis and imports would 
not be attained by reducing our trade barriers on commodities which are essential 
to the domestie ecor omy or to national ecurity. 

First, consider the impact on those industries and their localities. Because the 
be produced far more cheaply, due to cheap labor, the domestic 
industries would wither away if the present duty protection is removed and no 
equitable method of adjusting supply to demand is adopted. No matter how 
essential that industry or its product might be to national security or to the 
national economy, it cannot successfully compete with products grown or proc- 
essed by labor which is paid one-fifth to one-tenth of the wages for similar tasks in 
this country. 





fore igh item can 
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What will become of the owners and investors? There is nothing s rt - 
as the goodwill and equipment of a dead industry 

What effect will it have on the local economy? Take fruit and vegetable pro 
duction out of Florida, and it would reduce the Stat Lg » of tourist nt , 
with abandoned farms and groves lining the ghways Che State’s economy 
would suffer a violent jolt 

Far more important, what becomes of tl workers, the people who are given 
employment in factories and on farms at wage rates that sustain the American 
standard of living? The ‘ ivory tower bovs sa that t . I tticient {us 





tries should be sacrificed for the public interest; that their employees should be 
trained for other tasks, totally ignoring two important facts, to wit 

First, the hand-production industries use from 5 to 20 times the number of 
workers per unit required by mass-production industries which are supporting 
the trade, not aid, propaganda in the belief they will pick up foreign markets. 
How could the ms 1 
hand-production industries were sacrificed? 

Second, the mass-production industries, which 
their operations (thereby reducing to a minimum the number of workers they 
must employ and enabling them to maintain unit costs as low or lower than for- 
eign producers), hope to expand their markets in other lands it have they con- 
sidered what this method of trade expansion would do to their own domestic 
markets? 

It is axiomatic that when supply exceeds demand, even by a smali percentage, 
the sale price decreases by a greater ratio than the supply exceeds the demand 
That is, taking a Florida commodity as ar 
matoes usually results in the grower price bre: 





s-production industries absorb that number of workers if the 

















What makes the mass-production industr belie. « ‘ re go o make a 























net gain in their sales volume if all trade bar betwe ut ire ¢ ed? 
Do they believe it is sound busin to sa nl ne 4} widar of a i 
where 90 percent or more of their products are sol re try y “al 
market for the remaining 10 percent in some for ul procated 
trade concessions? One of the phenomena of the LI revol ‘ een 
the development of a class of industry manager nce! { rl 
ings of their own plant or industry, witho gard Tect ( rv 
of their country of origin {mpl ide exists to ‘ ternationa 
ists have sometimes placed themselves above national considera = to the ¢ ! 
that they maintained a ( la e ¢ 
f these iA ie! ¢ , 
16 earnings of their n cor} ut l iss prod ) 

! In f 1 I ) a In 
restricted foreign imports on our d , Those wv ‘ in the t 
or wish in the future to establish plar n othe nd tha ev too mav take 
advantage of the low wage rates, have ar ! ir terest in abol ing 
trade barriers. 

We feel their viewpoint l fr ! the undpoint rT IATIONA! € mom a ( | 
sighted one. No one ever prospered by giving away |} ) e . no person 
or group of persons ever received long-range benefits from a dol rade, not aid 
is a good slogan only if the trade is genuine, fre ir yrocal a no t 
another device for giving American tax dollars to citizens her natior 

Consider, also, the effect on national security \ large percentage f tl 
industries that would be sacrificed under the ive te scheme of free trad 
between nations are essential ones, producing fo iff recisi i ru 
minerals, and other products we must have in the event of war. Obvi v, if our 
sole source of supply for an essential commodity is a foreigt ition fr wi 
we mav be cut off, what becomes of our Nation in the event of all-out war? 
Assuming that the products could be obtained, the supp d } ol 
and the cost greater tha I lomestic industry had been p ted to l 
its existence. Or possibly the Government would again spend billions of dollars 
for new plants—too little and too lat« Is it worth while to ike these sacrifices 
in efforts to catch the will-o’-the-wisp o | trad 

We have some suggestions to offer. it t | lises ted } 
internationalists, by the ‘ivory tower lea 3 ho t K U! rid 
can be lifted by its bootstraps to a hig lard, by the importers and 
foreign manufacturers who profit by } s, and by those wt eve 
that the best way to break a wn the sys to leve t i 





barriers. This is a most peculiar set of bedfellows, but all are fostering the 
trade, not aid, propaganda, and therefore mt 
for this policy. 
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ards of our e ntry 


Mr. Graw. Our problem ates entirely to hichlv perishable vee 
tables which cannot be stored he that 1 SO e have ( Ove 
the years that it did reau special tr ati el ihat act W I { , 
nized by the Senate and by the House in exte om. at tm Teas 
Agreements Act wh . 
section S—A of the Trade Agreements Act 

I might say at thi rT) it, ti WW also fe { we ¢. 
in whicl 


situation. Statime ou tuation breifly and w hy do 


} Senator Holl ned med vou we | ' rhe I | 


have competitors with whom we have 2 12 eel rou t Oo 
established friendly rel: 
friendly competitors of ours have one very d advantage ov 
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us and that advantage is the ability to employ labor at a daily wage 
rate even lower than our hourly wage rate. Therefore, we feel and 
have felt entirely justified in asking that there be some adjvstment 
of the situation that would take that fact into cognizance. 

As Senator Holland pointed out a few moments ago, and Mr. 
surmeister, too, we recognized some years ago that the effort to 
continue to seek high duty rates would not only be impracticable 
because it would not actually control the problem, but in addition to 
that it was not in conformity with the spirit of good neighborly 
relations. We recognize and have always felt that there is a necessity 
for the expansion of foreign trade, both in exports aad imports, but 
certainly that it should not be to the detriment of an efficient local 
industry. I have dealt with that particular factor in my brief. 

In implementing that approach—and I might say parenthetically 
that this happened after we had made numerous representations to the 
Department of State and to the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion on the tariff approach—we came to the conclusion that we had 
better analyze our problem factually. 

Our factual analysis developed that in the case of these highly 
perishable commodities the chief factor in the breakdown of the 
(merican market was the excessive supplies that were produced and 
in transit, and which were in the field ready for harvest. In Mexico, 
for example, they can produce tomatoes up to the point of harvest 
for the equivalent of about $30. In Florida that cost will run from 
$300 to $400 
The CuarrMan. Is that per ton? 

Mr. Graw. No, sir; per acre. 
Mhe CHarrMan. We want that straight in the record. A lot of 
people will read the record who will not know what that means. 

Mr. Graw. Their costs of production up to harvest are $30 per 
acre, Whereas our cost of production up to the point of harvest will 
run from $300 to $400 per acre because of the facts I stated awhile ago 
Having arrived at the conclusion that these excessive supplies and 
movements of tomatoes were a principal factor in the market break- 
down and in the prevention of orderly marketing, we sought quotas 
on these imports. After various conferences with the Department of 
State in which they inferred that it was impossible to do this under 
existing legislation 

The CuarrmMan. Did they express any desire for legislation that 
would make it possible? 

Mr. Graw. No, sir; they did not. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know of any instance where the State 
Department ever expressed any sympathy for an American producer? 

Mir. Graw. Certainly not in our industry 

The CHATRMAN. Can you name one? 

Mr. Graw. No, sir 

The Cuarrman. I wish someone would indicate one instance. 

Mr. Graw. In all the discussions we had with them they pointed 
out that they did not want to do anything that would offend any 
foreign nation; also, that imposition of quotas would not be in con- 
formity with GATT. After we had come to the Congress with the 
aid of Senator Holland and other Members of the Senate, and had 
obtained what we thought was a clear statement of legislative intent 
that these perishable commodities were entitled to special emergency 
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treatment, we then discussed the pre blem with our ompetitors m 
Mexico and Cuba who, as Senator Holland p« out. h suf 
from these gluts just as we had. Thev joined with us in endors 
this tvpe of program and visited the State Depa wit! 
they authorized us in appea y ore the Sena i ance ( 
to quote them as being f: ( 

In the hearme before the Committee for R ] infor: 
in May 1951, representatives of h the Cul and \ eal 
croups joimed with us in as option « 
the intent of which was to rderly n 
nation of thes high p S oO ) < ) 

Senator, hel Is Our pi } \ 
done everything it ts pos ie to do both vav of 1 
sentations to our own Gov nn and fro ‘ 
foreion competitors \ eft \ appeal it Heke ( 
Reciprocity Information 
have had no answer, neither affirm: r ne 

The CHAIRMAN ‘he Committee yr ERG ron 
within what agency ot t] CrOV nn » 

Senator HoLnuANp. It is an interageney setup 

The CHAtrRMAN. State, Con ( und 

Mir. GRAW. Acricult ire rea urv, Ta {ff Commuissio | ) 
recall which others are on it at the mom 

The CHAIRMAN. Have vou found the Departmen oO \eori 
sympathetic? 

Mr. Graw. The Departmer t of A ricult ire, m t! maim, ne 
svmpath ic Durine the time whe Stantey A vas 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Mr. Andrews a 
100 percent support As a matter of fact, M Andrews 
statement in our presence to Secretary Brannan that in his opi 
something of this nature was necessary if they wer ine to save 
the trade-agreements program 

We have also had excellent cooperation from m like Mr. Bur- 
meister and Mr. Smith. but there is a strong feeling in our minds 
based on the circumstances that have existed, that there are pi opl 
in the Department of Agriculture who are deliberately trying to imped 


this program and any other program that LO not happen to appeal 


to them. 

The CHatrMAN. Do you believe they are still ther 

Mr. Graw. I believe that there are still in the Department of! 
Agriculture, people who do not represent the philosophy of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as you stated so well a while ago in outlining 
your own philosophy, and that those men are doing and going to do 
anything they can to disrupt any program that goes against theu 
“ivory tower’ philosophy. I say that regretfully, but certainly the 
circumstancial evidence leads in that direction 

The CHarrman. You are not going to encounter the disagreement 
of the chairn:an of this committee when you say that 

Mr. Graw. I might say that Secretary Benson himself, in a con- 
ference with us, in which Senator Holland participated, indicated that 
he understood our problem and agreed with us. I believe that in 
testifying before your committee, in answer to a question from Senator 
Holland, he made that same statement. I also recognize the fact 
that in an organization as large as the Department of Agriculture it is 


») 
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impossible for the Secretary to know what is going on at all times in 
every segment of it 

| think this covers my general statement, Mr. Chairman. If you 
have any other questions on it, [ will be glad to answer them. 

The CHatrMAN. Senator Holland? 

Senator HoLuanp. First, do you still have the cooperation of the 
producers and the Government in Cuba, which you had so markedly 
in 1951, and I know tater than that? 

Mir. Graw. Yes, sir. Their stand has been restated to us within 
the last 2 months as still being entirely favorable 

Senator HoLLanb. You did not so state, but as I recall there was 
a representative of the Government of Cuba present al the reciprocity 
trade hearing, as well as of the producers. 

Mr. Graw. He was present only as an unofficial observer. Never- 
theless, we do have definite assurance, repeated assurance from them 
that they are in favor of this program. 

Senator Ho_LaNnp. Did they not try to get something that would 
accelerate this program adopted at the conference in Britain that 
took place at Torquay? 

Mr. Graw. The official representatives of the Cuban Government 
at the Torquay Conference made an effort to bring up this program 
and to have it acted upon. It was not brought up because the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of State, who had told us they were 
attempting to expedite it, are reported to have told the Cubans that 
we were not ready. Obviously I cannot give the reasons for that. 

The CuHarrMaNn. Did you ever have a contact with the Mexican 
Government representatives? 

Mr. Graw. We have not had direct contact with the present 
Mexican Government. We have direct contact with representatives 
of the Mexican grower groups who, in turn, have, according to their 
statements, discussed this matter with representatives of the anici 
Government Jut, as Senator Holland pointed out a while ago, 
actually the initiative in this must be taken by our own Government. 

Senator Honuanp. Is it not true that, while the original negotia- 
tions were taking place in 1950 and 1951, the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Mexico was canceled? 

Mr. Graw. Yes, si 

Senator HOLLAND ial it has not been renewed since that time 

Mr. Graw. It has not. 

Senator HOLLAND. To go to Mexico, do you still have the coopera- 
tion of the growers, or, let us say, large elements of the growers in 
the Mexican production picture? 

Mr. Graw. That is a very interesting story, Senator. At the time 
we initiated this program some years ago, we had the active support 
of the group at Nogales, Ariz., that ee s, according to their own 
statements, approximately 80 percent of the Mexican crop. When 
we subsequen tly engaged in negotiations with the Mexican grower 
eroups, as distinguished from the importers, we obtained the active 
support of some 7 or 8 grower organizations in Mexico which repre- 
sented approximately 90 percent of the total production. 

In the hearing before the Committee for Reciprocity of Information 
when the Mexican grower group was supporting our stand, the im- 
porters were opposing it. Frankly, sir, we sought the reason for the 
change in their stand, and we found it We found that the importers 
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had suddenly realized that in the implementation of a program of 
this ty pe the Mexican growers would themselves f necessity. form 
an organization to conform to this quota operation at that that 
organization could very well perform for the cvrowers the same fune- 


tions that the importers had been performin 
Therefore, ] am inclined LO think that if | had peen an importer | 
would have changed my views on the subject, too. These importers 


who finance a considerable portion of the crop have exerted their in- 
fluence on some of these growers groups—not all of them. but some of 


them—to get them to withdraw their active official support. Ws 
have been informally advised within the past few months that if and 
when a positive program 1s offered the Mexican crowe! croups can go 
back to the ones that have disaffiliated for the moment and go to their 
own Government and get active support. We have their assurance, 
based on this knowledge of conditions in their own country, that this 
can be done. Obviously there is no point in our going down ther 
and asking the Mexican grower groups to again signify their approval 
of the approach until we can 
As Senator Holland can tell you, assurances were given us by spokes- 
men of the Department of State that our program could be carried 
out under section 8 (a). However, the facts speak for themselves, 
and it seems very obvious that the Congress must again reassert itself 
in this field if we are going to get any action 

The CHAIRMAN. Congress found it necessary in the cease of section 
22 to remove the regulatory authority from the State Department to 
the Department of Agriculture. It created a lot of furor around the 
world, but it was purely the result of inability to get action under 
the existing provisions of the law which authorized the President, wh 
obviously was taking the investigation of the State Department in the 
matter. 

Mr. Graw. Yes, sir. Under our concept of the program which we 


have proposed, while the authority is vested in the President, never- 


cet something done in our own country 


theless the actual functioning of it would be in the hands of the 


Department of Agriculture. I might say in that connection that a 
very full legislative history was developed as to the intent of this 
legislation both in the hearing record and in the discussions between 
Senator Holland and Senator George, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, on the floor. Therefore, in our opinion there could be no 
doubt as to the intent of t 


Senator HoLuaAnp. Mr. Chairman, I for the first time have been 
} 


ie ‘ mevress 


handed a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Secretary, dated May 6, addressed 
to vourself, I notice one thing in the very beginning which | want to 
deal with. The statement that apparently is the excuse for the 


1e State Department, signed by 


State Department not going further in this matter 
There has iver been a d I Stic agriculture pr for ter ft Lor 
Consequent - the re never Nas been a ba 3 ? whi 0 ae 


respect to tomatoes. 


I want to say that the leaders of the Florida industry in my presence 


t 1 , . Tt eas a } nw ¢ 4 Y 
ih talking to Secretary Bra hah, wie later this yeal i taik hg oO 





Secretary Benson, have made it very clear that they do undertak« 
| 1° f } 

the responsibility of developing and making effective a marketing 
agreement for the producers of tomatoes in Florida, but that before 


thev can do that there has to be shown a willingness of the Sta 
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Di partment to make equal restrictior { ti e that could be mad 
under the market r avreement anc applicable to them, to mak: 
equal restrictions available for the control of shipment of the offshor 
tomatoes, that is the to: { om 4 ba and Mexico. So that this 
( e and not a res for unwi'imeness to act because on both 
ocr ( ot { Lol Itrure it ha he ink 
completely \ I I Ok oO! Florida Fruit & Vecet 
bh] rat t pre] lt ll to their ge L to 
( { i Loree l t prog! r"( el , 
pre , . t that the condition precedent to theit 
1 th i iS to be an expre ion OT W } 

{ } | ia prog n bv tl authoriti of our count I I 
viuicl ‘ ot ist 1@ ONLY ctor out of three w! 
I rol d 

i 1e that ! clear! they al uv the « { i 

» | hey st here that the son the lave not don 

Cn ©) is there IS nol ! d 1 weTLeUuLlU To 1 
ii hi not encou ¥ | th 3 8 | Oo lomestic ¢ l ure 
ran They have refrained from encouraging it by so far de 
lining every time they have been approached to ever do anythi 


to ever set pa program for the imposition of a quota system that 
would apply both to domestic, Cuban, and Mexican producers 
It is obviously clear that there is no sense in setting up a marketin 
agreement for the Florida producers except contemporaneous wit! 


striction which would apply something like t! 


some sort of quota re 
same sort of control to Cuban and Mexican production. 

[ am unable to feel that there has been am showing of willingnes: 
to work this thing out practically up to now, on the part of the 
State Department 

Mr. Graw. May I supplement your statement, Senator, by saying 

to restrict ourselves in this manner is well known 
to everyone we have come in contact with in the Department o! 
ate. It has been discussed with them many times. As a matte 
of fact, in large part it arose from the questions that they put to us 
as to what we were going to do to restrict oursleves: further, th: 
we made the statement before the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation that we were willing to follow the program that has been 
outlined by Senator Holland. 

The CHatrMan. This letter from Mr. Morton under date of May 6 
apparently is intended to supplement the testimony given by Mr. 
Linder, the Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, before 
this committee on April 10, 1953, and the Chair will have to plead 
guilty to not having studied this letter himself. It has just come to 
his attention. 

I do note perhaps some significance in the final paragraph of the 
letter, Senator Holland, which reads: 


1 . 
that our wilimeness 


Che information which has so far been made available has made the Depart- 


ment of State doubtful of the desirability or feasibility of applying controls of the 





type suggested in an attempt to regularize the marketing of winter tomatoes in 
the United States. The Department has devel~ped tentative positions on the 
various administrative, legal, and political problems involved in the light of the 
information available, and is hoping to get the comments of the Department of 


Agriculture in the near future 
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this was dated May 6, not very long ago 
and to attempt to resolve the pro! s and discuss Vi ' : 
concerned However, the De} artm t,’ ina Os ! a e f Dil { 
and it is ready to consider the matter furt I t i 1 na 
and comment. 

That is the most encouragement that I have seen so far from the 
State Department. I do hope that the people in charge of the State 
Department will realize the importance of agriculture to the United 


States and be more cooperative in the future than thev have been for 
some years past. 
Mr. Graw. May J make this observation, sir: Tl 


of the brief that was presented. it covers 10 detail, als x the brie 


presented by our competitors. I think I can say that in the 
we have presented, in the numerous discussions which wv 
with those people, that every angie of the subject has been 
not once but many times. They infer there is a lack of informati 
I would like to ask just what information they lack, su 

The CuairMan. | do not know, Mr. Morton, whether he is sue- 
cessor to Mr. Linder or not. IL do know—lI understand Mr. Linder 
has left the State Department 

Senator HoxtLanp. Mr. Morton is the Assistant Secretary who 
handles legislative liaison 

The CuairMan. He is supposed to be diplomat ec, even at home, 

Senator HoLLanp. A former Congressman from Louisville and an 
able man. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Linder, as I understand it, who testified be- 
fore us on April 10, is no longer with the State Department. I must 
say that we got no encouragement whatever from his testimony that 
day regarding tomatoes or any other American agricultural com- 
modity. 

Senator HoLiaNnp. This letter follows up the request that I made 
to Mr. Linder at the tume—at least 1 assume that it does—to give us 
more light on what had happened and was proposed in this field of 
working out the tomato marketing situation as to the winter crops of 
Florida, Cuba amd Mexico. This follows tha 

The CHatrman. The Chair believes it would be a good idea to 
print this letter from the State Department along with the testi- 
mony which has been given this morning, as well as with the testi- 
mony given on the 10th. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 6, 1958. 
Hon. Georce D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator AIkeEN: During the hearings held by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on April 10, 1953, Mr. Linder undertook to supply the 
committee with a statement on the regulation of the importation of tomatoes 
The statement was to provide information concerning the possibility of taking 
action to regulate the importation into this country of winter tomatoes under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as it might be applied in accordance 
with the emergency action procedures of section 8 (a) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, or under the terms of an agreement which might be entered 
into between the United States and Cuba or Mexico or both. 

Section 22 provides for fees or quotas to be imposed on agricultural] imports 
when necessary in order to prevent such imports from rendering ineffective or 
materially interfering with domestic agricultural programs. Section 8 (a) pro- 
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The information considered did not show that the industry has been unprofitabl 
even tho t has been characterized by sharp fluctuations in prices and ship 
me! On the contrary, there appears that growers have received extraordi 
narily large returns on their investments 

The q tion arises, however, whether there may not h preventabl 
i ( I n erreti =| | nent It was evide t that there were temporary 
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\n examination Was nonetheless mace of the import controls suggested; that i 

dail qu on imports from M ico and weekly quotas on imports from Cuba 





such a system was unworkable, and attention has been directed 


to secing whether a modification of such an arrangement or entirely different 
ré latory arrangement could be worked out 








| s have also had to be dealt with. One major problem is whether 
the President has authority under the Trade Agreements Act to negotiate at 
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‘tate doubtful of the desirabilit Or l ¢ 
su sted in an attempt to regular 
United States. The Department ha < 
administrative, legal, and police oblen lved ! 
available and is hoping to get the comments of t De t ‘ 
the near » and to attempt t solve the 
other agencies concerned H ver ( 1) 
been determined, and it is ready to « ider the tt ( t al 
new information and comment 

Sincerely yours, 
J ais 
i S ta { St 


Senator HOLLAND. For the record I would lke to say that when | 


was in Mexico City last November at the Pan Ame in Highway 
Congress, representing the Congress, I had a call from some of th 
same gentlemen, notably Dr. Salvedo who had been up here in con- 
nection with these negotiations on at least two prior occasions le 
told me at that time that they were still very anxious to work the 
matter out. I know he represents some of the producing groups 


1 am not able to Say how large a percentage 

Mr. Graw. He represents all of the group When there is a 
division of sentiment among the eight local associations of course he 
has to reflect the majority sentiment 

The CuHarrMan. It does appear that the United States Government 
should take the leadership in a move of this kind which would doubt- 
less result in better economic conditions for both Mexico and Cuba 
as well as removing the continuous threat of demoralization of the 
market for our own growers 

Senator HoLuanp. If our own Government does not do that, Mi 
Chairman, the occasion will sometime occur when there will be a 
banner crop in all three areas produced at the same time, and every- 
body is going to take a disastrous beating. I do not think it is to 
the interest of the Nation or either of these friendly nations to hav« 
that kind of thing encouraged by inaction 

Mr. Graw. Senator Holland, we have had a little more than a 
taste of it this year. I doubt if any tomato producer in Florida has 
made a dime. Some of them have sustained heavy losses. | under- 
stand that the same is true in both Cuba and Mexico. We have had 
crops above average in both countries. When you look into the 
future, considering the fact that we now have the highest level of 
economy we have ever had, if there is any economic retrogression 
whatever you can imagine the situation that will create 

The CHarrMAN. Are there any further statements? If not, we 
thank you, Mr. Graw. 

Tomorrow we have to consider further the new proposal of the 
Bureau of Customs for regulating the entry of feed wheat into the 
United States, and on Monday we will ask the two witnesses whom 
we did not have time to hear this morning if they will come before us 
then, and we will also have two representatives of the Department 
who will have statements on the export and import of fats and oils. 
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On ‘Tuesday we will conclude these commodity hearings by having 
three witnesses who will discuss the tobacco situation and also Mr. 
Wilcox, from California, who could not get here today—it is just as 
well that he did not because we would not have rad time to hear 
him anyway—who will discuss further the fruits and vegetables 
situation. 

Senator Holland? 

Senator HoLLaNp. I hope that these gentlemen from the Northwest 
who have just been telling about the disastrous situation which they 
sustained in connection with their apple crop this last year; may also 
give attention to the possibilities under section 8—A that we have 
just been talking about. 

The CHatrman. I think, Senator Holland, that we have a good 
many commodities that are grown in different countries of the world 
which sooner or later have got to be considered in this light. I do 
not know of any other way to avoid ultimate trouble—I will not use 
the word ‘disaster’? because that is a bad word now—in several of 
these commodity fields. 

Senator HoLLaNp. It may be even a greater disaster in the case of 
a large surplus production from trees that take many years to grow 
than it is in the case of an annual crop which comes vear after vear, 
and if just allowed to go it might work an even greater hardship in 
the case of the producers of fresh fruit. 

The Cratrman. If you will recall, that is the reason we afforded 
protection to the tung-oil producers, because the Government itself, 
20 years previously, encouraged the planting of these orchards. 
Having done that, we felt that we should afford them some protection 
when they came into production. 

Senator HoLutaNnp. There we had a strategic product and a storable 
product. But these cases of perishables are so much more difficult 
to deal with. 

The CuHarrMan. That is true. I think they can only be dealt 
with through marketing agreements. That is, they can be dealt 
with probably more effectively through marketing agreements. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, May 15, 1953.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 18, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Vi ash ington, Dd. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., in 
room 324, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator John 
J. Williams presiding. 

Present: Senator Williams (presiding) 

Senator Wiuuiams. The hearing will come to order. Our first 
witness is Mr. Truman Nold. 


STATEMENT OF TRUMAN NOLD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Noup. My name is Truman Nold. I am the executive secre- 
tary of the National Apple Institute, 726 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The institute is a federation of State and regional organizations of 
apple producers in 24 States from coast to coast. This includes the 
Northwest States for which Mr. Falk spoke on Thursday, on behalf of 
all tree fruits there. My testimony overlaps his in respect to apples 
there, and adds the views of apple producers in the many other States 
concerned. 

Mr. Falk is correct in referring to the interest of applegrowers in 
all producing States—West, Midwest, and East —in our foreign-trade 
problem. As a matter of fact, we are not the Johnny-come-lately in 
these problems. The early colonial days in New England and in 
Virginia saw the export of apple s in sailing vessels to Europe. 

Johnny Appleseed’s trees in the Midwest saw some excess produc- 
tion before sufficient population arrived and apples were packed in 
barrels and floated down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to New 
Orleans and shipped in sailing vessels to Europe. 

The production in the East grew earliest, and there was the origin 
of the commercial movement of apples to Europe, and it was followed 
by developments in the great Northwest which Mr. Falk has described 
to you. 

Both the East and the West are vitally interested in the exports 
directly, and all sections of the country are interested indirectly 
because the total suppy makes the national market 

It happens that apples are among those agricultural products 
directly concerned with both sides of the coin—we have an import 
problem, and an export problem. Being human, we would like to 
export freely, and to be spared the burden of imports. Actually, we 
try to see the issues as realistically as the information available to us 
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permits, and to weigh their longtime implications. We enjoy healthy 
differences of opinions among us, but on fundamentals there is sub- 
stantial agreement. 

The production cycle of an apple orchard takes in the time span of 
a human generation. So if we, or apple producers anywhere else, 
make serious miscalculations, or if governmental policies are unwise, 
the penalties are drastic and they last a long time. 

The only way we as apple produc ers can reconcile our own conflicting 
interests for exports and against imports is on a common principle. 
This is equality of competitive opportunity. 

Unfortunately, we cannot trade apples for apples—not often, that 
is. The source of the imports which weigh upon us is our good neigh- 
bor to the north, Canada. Hier season is the same as ours, her varietes 
practically the same; our large crop years are her large crop years. 
Her production has been geared over the years to a reliance on export 
shipments even greater than ours. 

Prior to the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939, imports of apples 
into the United States were insignificant; and a very important portion 
of our crop was sold abroad. Its volume of around 10 percent does 
not tell the essential part of the story. For this represented an inte- 
gral part of the crop, in certain varieties and sizes, which American 
consumers will pass up, but which received market preference in 
Europe. 

When this part of the crop is unable to go to its proper outlet, and 
on top we receive an overflow from next door—something has to give. 

Something did give, and the process goeson. Apple trees have been 
cut down or abandoned by the thousands upon thousands since 1945— 
the process was going on prior to the war, was terminated during the 
war, and was re ‘sumed again immediately following. 

This has been especially evident in the past 2 years. No one knows 
how many applegrowers have been forced out, but the number is 
great. No, this is not to weep over that fact; most of them have 
presumably bettered themselves by turning to other lines of farming, 
or more frequently, to employment off the farm. 

Nor would we claim the import-export scissors was solely responsible 
for cutting them off; but these have been important among a number 
of forces that have been at work. 

The surviving producers are those who have been able to increase 
their efficiency, in yield per acre, in quality, in marketing, so as to 
keep a jump ahead. The j jump has become perilously close for them. 

We have no backstop in a support program assuring in advance 
that a certain price level will be maintained. We have never asked 
for one. We think such a thing is impossible by any tolerable means 
for our kind of crop. 

The assistance which has been extended through section 32 pur- 
chases has been incapable of counterbalancing the effects of imports 
on the market, or of making up for the loss of exports. 

Our import duty on apples is so low—12 cents—it has little or no 
effect as a regulator of the volume of imports. We do not object to 
that, of itself. In fact, it has been our position, repeatedly expressed, 
that we would accept any level of duty from zero upward which the 
Canadians would also adopt. In the most recent trade-agreement 
negotiations—at Torquay—Canada was in fact persuaded to come 
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part way in this direction, and we cau hope further progress may be 
made. 

I might insert here, Mr. Chairman, that whe never the agricultural 
members of the negotiating teams have had a favorable policy within 
which they could w vork, they have in our opinion done a highly credi- 
table job for us. They have gotten down to earth in practic ‘al terms 
and I want to take this opportunity to give credit to them. 

When competitive agricultural imports hurt the American oe 
ducers, it is not always the result simply of the volume shipped i 
The severity of the harm can be the result of bad timing, of eaatineo. 
edness, of other disorderly conditions. 

The apple market is in a constant state of daily maintenance or 
adjustment of a delicate balance between supply and demand; it is 
quite vulnerable on the supply side to surprise or to prolonged uncer- 
tainty. Over the years, with the assistance of both governments, a 
method has been worked out by which estimates of the probable 
movement from Canada are made public in advance of the season. 

In that connection we were much interested in a statement made 
here last Thursday by Senator Aiken concerning such arrangements, 
and the need for further opportunities to engage in activities of 
that kind. 

Out of our own experiences under the pressures of imports, we 
recognize the anxieties of producers in other countries we wish to 
reenter as legitimate markets. There is this great distinction; our 
own production is more than equal to the needs of the domestic 
market, but that is not true of Britain nor of those western European 
countries which were a normal part of our market prior to the out- 
break of war in 1939. 

Those markets now are extremely short during those parts of the 
apple season which our movement, if permitted, would help supply. 

They are extremely short of apples of the quality, the dependability, 
the varieties and sizes especially favored, which would constitute 
our shipments. Under these conditions of shortage, the inducement 
to additional plantings, to enlarged production and seasonal spread 
in those countries has been powerful; yet there is every indication 
that they cannot fill the gap from home production. 

Mr. Chairman, that last paragraph is a statement at variance with 
a statement made here on Thursday by Mr. Burmeister, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Because it is at such variance, I would like, 
if I may, to deal with the difference for a moment, for this reason: 
Unless it is dealt with, his statement, we can expect, will be flung 
back in our teeth in future negotiations by representatives of foreign 
governments, to our disadvantage. 

The statements to which I refer are these: He is dealing with the 
apple situation in the European import countries. He says: 

In fact, exports from European sources to our former markets have largely 
replaced the prewar North American exports to those countries. 

Then he goes on: 


It is estimated that Western Europe will take from 1 to 3 million bushels per 
year. 
That is, from the United States. 
is true, Mr. Chairman, that there has been an increase shown in 
It is true, Mr. ¢ 
the figures of European production in recent years. From that, 
superficially one might conclude something of this sort as being true. 
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Incidentally, those increases were largely a result of a remarkable 
string of favorable weather conditions, the same ones that gave our 
country an unprecedented 3 successive years of large crops in 1949, 
1950, and 1951, rather than from increased plantings. 

Kurope produces some very fine apples. It also produces great 
quantities of apples that are not so fine. In fact, quantities of apples 
described by the European trade correspondents, and described on the 
floor of Parliament in Britain within recent weeks, as rubbish, have 
have become a very serious problem. 

I do not want to match opinion with opinion here. Let me touch 
just briefly upon one thing that seems significant to us. The largest 
year of United Kingdom production was the year 1951. The produc- 
tion recorded was greater than twice that of prewar. In that season 
1951—52—the British Minister of Food made dollars available for the 
import of roughly a million bushels of apples from the United States 
and roughly a million from Canada. 

I have here the London auction average prices for their own apples 
nd ours. If we had been replaced, surely it would show in price. 
‘he weekly average, London auction price, at December 15, for 
United States apples, was the equivalent of $6.27 per box. The 
domestic production of dessert varieties, a range of $2.71 to $6.09. 

British culinary varieties, showed an average of $2.42. From that 
date through into April the American shipments brought a range of 
prices upward from the one I gave you. In 1 period it was $5.99 for 
2 weeks, the range was up to $7.65 per box, weekly average. Those 
apples, sir, were exported from the United States at an average price 
at shipside of approximately $2.50 a bushel. Ocean freight added 
roughly $1.50. 

| think it may be worth mentioning that we have been intensely 
interested in getting all of the information we could concerning the 
import potential of those export markets since the war, under condi- 
tions as they have developed. Therefore we initiated a request through 
the Department of Agriculture for a study on that point last fall. 
The foreign fruit expert of the United States stationed in Europe for 
many, many years, made such a study. His report was submitted 
more than 2 months ago. To date, in spite of urgent requests, that 
report and his conclusions have not been released to us. 

Our exclusion now from these markets is not from lack of demand 
nor from adequate supplies already present. It is first and fore- 
most a result of protectionism—protectionism of the same kind which 
those countries protest so strongly when exhibited in one instance or 
another by the United States. Again let me emphasize the distinction, 
that those apple markets are demonstrably short of supplies. 

The forms taken by this protectionism are many and varied, but 
in our opinion they are capable of being eased and largely eliminated. 
This can be done only with the formulation and pursuit by the 
United States of a clear-cut, consistent foreign-trade policy giving 
full due weight to the agricultural part of the problem, and with 
the determination to obtain for commodities like ours the even 
break we ask. 

We ask for an equal competitive opportunity—for access, for the 
chance to meet the existing market needs if we can merit the business. 


‘ 
a 
‘I 
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This we are presently denied. In most cases it is a denial that orig- 
inated in real problems of exchange, and has continued since, whether 
justified or not. 

In 1949, 1950, and 1951, there were some limited prospects for 
export movement if we could come part way in meeting problems 
of exchange—in effect a problem of stretching the use of the few 
dollars obtainable by fruit importers. We desperately needed the 
outlets, so the Secretary of Agriculture provided a section 32 export 
payments program 

We said at its outset, and repeat now, that such an export subsidy—a 
subsidy to the importer is a two-edged knife. We do not like it. 
I wish we could say for sure that it has run its course. We look at 
it now as a last resort, which should be available, but only for judicious 
use in circumstances which afford an opportunity otherwise closed. 

We realize the use of subsidy is inconsistent with the main objective, 
stated a few minutes ago, of access to hungry foreign markets on fair 
and even terms. So I repeat with Mr. Falk that the big question is, 
How fast can we progress toward that objective? 

It depends on how well the United States is able to reconcile, 
define, and conduct an agricultural policy and a foreign-trade policy 
looking to the best good of us all, and it depends upon the zeal with 
which that policy is pursued. 

The time is ripe to assert a positive policy and to advance it. Every 
report, every bit of information that comes to us directly from the 
countries I have referred to, is to the effect that real progress can in 
fact be made if the United States will assert its lead rship. Those 
who are watching respect our economic power, some fear it, all depend 
upon it. This is a time when unusual opportunity is present. We 
must not lose it. 

We can testify to the hardships caused by imports under unequal 
conditions. But we can also testify that the hardships are no less 
severe—they hurt just as much—when we are unable to export the 
portion of our production which has its proper place in foreign markets 

That is not all. In fact, the greatest part of the issue concerns the 
more than 90 percent of our crop consumed here at home—how pros- 
perous will America be, how good will its buying power be? Part of 
the answer will come from the decisions to be made on foreign trade 
policy, for we believe our domestic prosperity is directly related to the 
vigor of our foreign commerce. 

Let me add that in the market here at home we believe the best de- 
mand, the greatest consumption of apples, is in the farm homes across 
the land. The prosperity of agriculture as a whole is therefore of first 
importance to us marketwise. If this committee concludes that the 
welfare of American agriculture as a whole demands enlargement and 
improvement of international trade opportunities and points the poli- 
cies of our Government in that direction, the applegrowers will be 
among those directly beuefited. 

Senator WituiAMs. Thank you very much, Mr. Nold, for your testi- 
mony this morning. 

Mr. Breckinridge will be our next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN BRECKINRIDGE, OF POPE, BALLARD & 
LOOS, REPRESENTING THE NORTHWEST NUT GROWERS AND 
THE OREGON FILBERT COMMISSION 


Mr. Breckinrince. Mr. Chairman, my name is John Breckinridge. 
I appear here today on behalf of the Northwest Nut Growers, which is 
a farmer-owned marketing cooperative handling filberts grown in the 
States of Oregon and Washington, and I also appear on behalf of the 
Oregon Filbert Commission, which is a governmental commission set 
up by the Oregon Legislature to deal with problems of the filbert in- 
dustry and specifically with the problem of imports. 

Mr. Wilcox will appear here tomorrow on behalf of the citrus and 
tree-nut industries generally, but the Northwest Nut Growers and the 
Oregon Filbert Commission asked us to appear for them specifically 
to emphasize the very serious plight of the filbert industry and its 
inability to date, in spite of vigorous efforts, to obtain relief from 
excessive imports under the existing laws, such as section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, or others. Section 22 and other relief 
provisions in existing law just have not worked to provide timely 
relief when needed. 

We felt very much encouraged by the statement made before this 
committee earlier by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, in 
which he recognized the need for import restrictions if our price sup- 
port, marketing agreement, or other agricultural programs were to be 
made effective and workable without undue cost to the taxpayers. 

With respect to the administration of section 22, I would like to 
quote very briefly from what Secretary Benson said: 

Experience has shown that these investigations are long drawn out and this 
procedure has proved to be wholly ineffective to meet the problem. 


The Secretary was speaking of investigations under section 22 
there. Then he goes on: 

A strengthened section 22: We feel strongly that Congress intended section 22 
to be used and used effectively whenever necessary to protect price support and 
other programs. The statutory history clearly so indicates. 

Continuing the quote: 


With increasing competition appearing from abroad and with increasing supplies 
developed in this country, the future success of many of our programs is largely 


dependent upon the existence of adequate machinery for import controls end its 


prompt and effective utilization in all proper cases. Section 22 can and should 


be strengthened to meet this need. 

We interpreted that, and were very pleased to think that it indicated 
a desire on the part of the administration to legislatively strengthen 
section 22 and to really administer it effectively as it has never been 
administered in the past. 

However, in view of more recent developments, we are very re- 
luctant to believe that that is the position of the administration as 
distinguished from Secretary Benson himself. We have noticed 
many statements before this and other congressional committees and 
public statements by others, including Mr. Short, Chief of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service in the Department of Agric ulture, and Assistant 
Secretaries of State, which are at direct odds with Secretary Benson’s 
statement. 
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[ will not go into detail about the facts of the filbert case, which I 
think clearly and vividly indicate that section 22, as it is now written, 
will not give timely and effective relief when it is needed. 

I will merely refer to the report of the Tariff Commission to the 
President dealing with the filbert case, which gives a very full factual 
discussion of both the foreign supply and the domestic production, 
which was sent to the President by the Tariff Commission on Sep- 
tember 25, 1952, and is available to the committee and its staff. 

To go back to the beginning of the filbert case and illustrate how 
section 22 has not worked, we started efforts to get a limitation on 
imports back as far as 1939. Never were we even able to get a pre- 
liminary investigation by the Department of Agriculture and a recom- 
mendation to the President, as is required by the circuitous procedure 
in section 22 now, that an investigation be made by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Finally, in 1950, the Secretary of Agriculture did recommend to the 
President that imports of filberts were interfering with the filbert 
marketing agreement program and that an investigation ought to be 
made by the Tariff Commission. The President did so order an 
investigation in 1950. 

Finally, after a lengthy investigation, in September of 1952 the 
Tariff Commission unanimously found that imports of filberts were 
interfering with the marketing agreement and section 32 programs 
and recommended that an import quota of 4,500,000 pounds be 
imposed upon imports. That was the unanimous finding and decision 
of six Commissioners. ‘Two of the Commissioners felt imports should 
be limited to only 4 million pounds. 

In spite of that unanimous finding by the Tariff Commission, and 
long delay, the President refused —former President Truman refused— 
to impose any quota. Immediately upon the new President taking 
office in January 1953, the filbert industry brought the matter again 
to the attention of Secretary Benson and President Eisenhower. 

I would like to insert in the record a copy of the letter on this 
subject which was written to Secretary Benson and a copy of which 
was furnished to President Eisenhower. 

Senator WiiurAMs. It will be accepted and referred to the staff for 
study and perhaps incorporation in the record. At least, it will be 
available for the committee. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Pors, Battarp & Loos, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1958. 


Re re = at for section 22 import quota on shelled filbert 


Hon. T. BENSON, 
oe sore of . ifr tcult ure, De paren nent of Agric ilture, Washi igton, BD. Es 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: Enclosed is copy of a letter addressed to Mr. S. R. 


Smith, Director of your Fruit and Vegetable Branch of PMA, by John E. Trunk, 


manager of the Northwest Nut Growers and a member of the Oregon Filbert 
Commission, requesting a section 32 assistance program for the filbert growers. 
This assistance program was requested in conjunction with the Department’s 


marketing agreement and order No. 97 which controls, restricts, and allocates 
the marketing of American filberts. 

As pointed out in the enclosed letter, the necessity for this assistance program 
arises entirely out of the failure of former President Truman toi npose an import 
quota to provide control over the import supply of filberts parallel to that imposed 
on the domestic supply and to protect the intended benefits of the Federal filbert 
marketing program. Such a quota was recommended and urged upon President 
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Truman by the former Secretary of Agriculture. Also, after thorough and ex- 
tended investigation, the Tariff Commission unanimously found that unrestricted 
imports would interfere with and nullify the objectives of the Federal marketing 
agreement and order program and unanimously recommended, in a report of Sep- 
tember 25, 1952, that the President proclaim an absolute import quota of 
4,500,000 pounds (2 of the Commissioners even found that imports should be 
limited to only 4 million pounds 

Section 22, under such a finding of interference with a Federal program, is clear 
and mandatory in directing that ‘‘the President shall proclaim” a limitation on 
imports; yet President Truman ignored the law and failed to do so. Enclosed is 
a Tariff Commission press release of October 21, 1952, summarizing its report and 
recommendation to the President and President Truman’s failure to act on shelled 
filberts, although he had twice imposed a comparable limitation on shelled-almond 
imports under similar conditions. 

The filbert growers were shocked at President Truman’s failure to act in accord- 
ance with the clear mandate of the law and were amazed at his calloused disregard 
for th welfare and their clear legal right, particularly in light of his action on 
almonds. It would be difficult to imagine a more gross example of injustice and 
discrimination between the welfare and rights of two groups of comparable 
American farmers. 

On behalf of the Northwest Nut Growers, a grower-owned marketing coopera- 
tive handling over 50 percent of the American filberts, the Oregon Filbert Com- 
mission, and the Filbert Control Board of the Federal marketing order, represent- 
ing 100 percent of the American filbert growers, we are hopeful that you will rec- 
ommend to President Eisenhower that he immediately impose the quota which 








the Tariff Commission found to be necessary and required by the law. Filbert 
conditions for this season have not changed sufficiently to require or even justify 
any further investigation by the Tariff Commission and the incident delay which 


would make it too late for a quota to accomplish its purpose of strengthening the 
market for the balance of this marketing year (October 1952 to September 1953) 
and, more important, of preventing an excessive and burdensome import carry- 


over into the marketing season for the 1953 crop as occurred last season. Such 
an import carryover would interfere with the 1953-54 Federal marketing pro- 
gram and would necessitate another assistance program even if the quota should 
be imposed next season after a carryover surplus has already developed. If we 


should unexpectedly have a short 1953 crop and need more important supplies, 
the quota could be quickly modified or removed. 

Your Fruit and Vegetable Branch is fully familiar with this situation and has 
all the pertinent information. Mr. Trunk and the undersigned have had several 
recent conferences with members of that Branch concerning this matter. 

In the hope that you may have a quick report and recommendation on this 
matter from the operating branch handling it, we are submitting copies of this 
letter to the Fruit and Vegetable Branch of PMA and to other interested officials 
of the Department 

If you or any members of your staff desire further consultation or information 
both John E. Trunk, member of both the Oregon Filbert Commission and the 
Filbert Control Board, and R. A. Ward, president of the Oregon Filbert Commis- 
sion, stand ready to fly to Washington for that purpose. 

Respectfully submitted. 





JOHN BRECKINRIDGE, 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 
Washington 


Purswuic INFORMATION 
(For release October 21, 1952) 
TARIFF COMMISSION RELEASES REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON TREE NUTS 


The Tariff Commission today released its report to the President, dated 
September 25, 1952, of findings and recommendations with regard to the need 
for restrictions on imports of tree nuts under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, to prevent interference with programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the 1952 crops of tree nuts. The Commission 
recommeded the imposition of a fee on imports of shelled almonds and an 
absolute quota on imports of shelled filberts during the period October 1, 1952, to 
September 30, 1953, inclusive. 
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The President accepted the Commission’s recommendation with res 
almonds and issued a proclamation on September 27, 1952, imposing : 
cents per pound on shelled almonds entered or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption during the period October 1, 1952, to September 30, 1953 il 
7 million pounds of such almonds had been so entered or withdrawn, and a fee 
of 10 cents per pound on shelled almonds entered or withdrawn during the period 
specified in excess of 7 million pounds These fees are to be ¢ ected in addition 
to the regular duties imposed by the Tariff Act 

On October 20 the President issued a statement that he as not aeting upon 
the Commission’s reeemmendation to impose additional restrictions on imports 
of shelled filberts. The Tariff Commission’s report recomme? qgadead that imports 
of shelled filberts during the period October 1, 1952 to Septbmeer 30, 1953, be 
restricted by an absolute quota to 4,500,000 pounds Commissionres Brossard 
and Gregg recommended that imports of shelled filberts during the 12-month 
period be restricted by absolute quota to not more than 4 n on pounds 


The Commission’s report which is now released is the third such report to the 
President in the investigation under section 22 with regard to tree nuts. On 
April 13, 1950, the President directed the Commission to institute an investigation 
under section 22 to determine whether imports of almonds, filberts, walnuts, 
Brazil nuts, or cashews would materially interfere with or render ineffective 
programs of the United States Department of Agriculture with respect to almonds, 
pecans, filberts, or walnuts. In its first report, submitted to the President on 
November 24, 1950, the Commission stated that no action under section 22 with 
respect to imports of tree nuts was then warranted. The Commission continued 
the investigation, and on November 28, 1951, again reported to the President, 
this time recommending the imposition of an import fee of 10 cents per pound on 
imports of shelled almonds during the period October 1, 1951, to September 30, 
1952, in excess of 4,500,000 pounds, of which fee-free quota not more than 500,000 
pounds might consist of blanched almonds. The President gave effect to this 
recommendation by proclamation. No action on in-shell almonds or on filberts, 
walnuts, Brazil nuts, or cashews was then recommended. 

In the September 1952 report the Commission recommended action on shelled 
almonds and shelled filberts, as indicated above. No action was recommended 
on in-shell almonds and filberts or on walnuts, Brazil nuts, or cashews. As in its 
previous reports, the Commission in its latest report advised the President that 
it was continuing the investigation and would report regarding any later action 
with respect to tree nuts which may be found to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of section 22. 

Copies of the Commission’s report may be secured upon request as long as the 
supply lasts. Address requests to the United States Tariff Commission, 8th and 
E Streets NW., Washington 25, D. C 

Mr. BreckrnripGe. That letter is dated January 30, 1953. Over 
3 months have elapsed and still no relief has been forthcoming. 
We are getting no better consideration from the current State De- 
partment and White House staff than we did under President Truman. 

We feel that this illustrates, very vividly, that even the current 
administration will not, possibly cannot, more favorably administer 
this law without some strengthening of the law itself by the Con- 
gress, and a legislative streamlining of the existing cumbersome and 
circuitous procedure. 

We feel very strongly that section 22 should be strengthened by 
the Congress because the power to control foreign commerce is ex- 
clusively a legislative function under the Constitution. 

We have some specific suggestions for strengthening the law. I 
do not want to include them in the record, but I would like to refer to 
them. We have previously recommended that section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act be broadened to provide for mandatory im- 
port controls on agricultural commodities, all agricultural commodi- 
ties, rather than just the few commodities now named in section 104. 
Our recommendation was substantially the same as recommended 
by Congressman Hunter, of California, in his bill H. R. 4204, of which 
I submit a copy to the committee. 
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Senator WiiuiamMs. That will be accepted by the committee. 

Mr. BreEcKINRIDGE. Senator Magnuson introduced a bill in the 
Senate, S. 1408, which provides for the transfer of the administration 
of section 22 from the Tariff Commission to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and makes the findings and determinations of the Secretary 
under section 22 final and binding. Similar bills introduced by Sen- 
ator Magnuson in recent Congresses have been twice passed by the 
Senate and once unanimously approved by this committee. 

We feel that section 22 should be administered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture because import controls are an integral part of any 
price-support marketing agreement, acreage allotment or other pro- 
gram operated by the Department of Agriculture. The Secretary 
has final authority over imposing those controls on the domestic 
production and we feel that he should have simultaneous and parallel 
authority to control the import supply. If he does not, the moment 
he restricts production or marke soar of the domestic supply, or sup- 
ports a price at above the world price, he automatically creates a 
magnet to artificially attract more imports to come in and fill the 
void, thus nullifying the beneficial effect of the program that he is 
carrying on with respect to the domestic production. 

However, Secretary of Agriculture Benson has indicated that he 
does not feel section 22 should be administered by the Department 
of Agriculture. If this committee and the Congress agree with him, 
we would suggest that the procedure under section 22 be modified 
so that it is administered entirely by the Tariff Commission and that 
American agriculture industry, which feels that the pric e-support 
program is being interfered with, can file an application for an in- 
vestigation directly with the Commission so that it would at least 
have its day in court in timely fashion. 

Under the present procedure, which is provided by law and cannot 
be changed by administrative action, an industry must go first to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for a pre liminary investigation and he must 
recommend to the Preside mt, which in effect means to the State De- 
partment, and then the State Department must cause the Tariff Com- 
mission to start an investigation. 

Under the present law, the Tariff Commission could not start an 
investigation regardless of how much it felt such investigation and 
relief was needed. 

Senator Wituiams. At what level are they being supported today? 

Mr. BreckinripGE. Filberts do not have a specific price support. 
They have a marketing-agreement program which, in order to try to 
raise prices to or near parity, they withhold a certain percentage of the 
domestic production from the normal channels in the domestic 
market. 

For example, this year, 34 percent is held to be surplus to the domes- 
tic and held out of the regular channels. 

Senator WiLi1AMs. What is done with the remaining 34 percent? 

Mr. Brecxinripce. The remaining 34 percent is sold in shelled 
form in the domestic market in competition with imports. The im- 
port price prevails and controls in the domestic market, and they have 
had to sell that supply—a little over a third of the American produc- 
tion—at substantially less than the cost of production because of the 
unlimited imports of shell filberts from Turkey 
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To sum up, we feel that if section 22 is not to be administered in 
the Department of Agriculture, it should be administered entirely 
in the Tariff Commission so that agricultural producers can at least 
get their day in court and an investigation to determine facts in 
timely fashion. 

Our position on that is explained in more detail in a statement we 
made before the Andresen subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee on May 1, and a further statement made before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in support of a comparable 
change in the Simpson bill, H. R. 4294, which statement was made 
on May 7. 

Those statements contain a detailed discussion of section 22 and 
other relief sections with respect to imports. They show how, par- 
ticularly in the case of agriculture cases, these relief sections have 
not proved effective or timely even when relief was justified. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wiuurams. Thank you very much, Mr. Breckinridge. 
Your views, along with the other views expressed by the other 
witnesses this morning, will be studied by the committee. 

If there is nothing further the committee will stand adjourned until 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:17 a. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 19, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1953 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForeEstTRY, 
Washington, De. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11:45 a. m. in 
room 324, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Herman 
Welker presiding. 

Present: Senators Welker (presiding), Schoeppel, Hoey, Johnston, 
Holland. 

Senator WeLKER. The committee will now hear Mr. F. R. Wilcox, 
assistant general manager, Sunkist Growers, Inc., Los Angeles, who 
will talk to us about fruits and vegetables. 

Proceed, Mr. Wilcox. 


STATEMENT OF F. R. WILCOX, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, 
SUNKIST GROWERS, INC., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., REPRESENTING 
THE CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wiucox. Senator Welker, we appreciate this opportunity of 
appearing here. I appear for Sunkist Growers, Inc., and for the 
California Walnut Growers Association. 

I would like first to briefly outline the citrus industry in the United 
States and our position. I should like to say at the outset that we 
are interested in both the export and the import problem, as you will 
see as I briefly develop this case. I have some specific recommenda- 
tions for the committee at the conclusion of my statement. 

Citrus is one of these industries that we consider a major industry, 
and yet it has not had price supports of any kind. We have had the 
benefit of some Government purchases of citrus from Florida, Texas, 
Arizona, and California for school-lunch purposes. We have had, 
and I will describe these in detail, the benefit of the use of section 32 
funds for exports, which have been very beneficial. 

Citrus in 1951-52 comprised 41 percent of the total United States 
fruit consumption. Because of that it is important. Citrus now is 
marketed in fresh and processed form in substantially all of the selling 
outlets in the United States and Canada which handle food products 

The retail value of citrus marketed in fresh and processed form in 
1951 exceeded three-fourths of a billion dollars. This is an industry 
that has increased on its own because of our favorable situation of 
soil and climate and because of development in demand outlets. 

Over the past 30 years, the citrus production in the United States 
has increased from 30 percent of the total world production to, at the 
present time, over half of the world production of all citrus. 
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Foreign production has increased, since 1917, from 60 million 
boxes, to almost double that amount 10 years later, in 1927, 107 
million boxes. In 1937 it had increased to 156 million boxes, and in 
1952, 205 millions of boxes outside the United States. 

In the United States we now produce about 7 to 8 times as much 
as we produced in 1917 and, up until this decade, since 1917 it has 
doubled every 10 years. 

We started off in 1917 with an average crop of about 25 million 
boxes. In 1927 it reached a production of about 55 million boxes. 
In 1937, 103 million boxes, and in 1947 the level of American produc- 
tion was about 180 million boxes; and in that year 172 millions of 
boxes were produced outside the United States, which accounts for 
my statement that we are at a level of about half of the total world 
production. 

The United States production will continue to increase if we have 
at all a favorable situation, and I think we will have a favorable 
situation for agriculture generally. It will continue to increase pri- 
marily because of new acreage that has already been planted, and 
because of additional acreage that will likely be planted in certain 
favorable areas, particularly in the State of Florida. 

This, I think, is a satisfactory situation, Senator, from the stand- 
point of agriculture because we want to grow. We want to produce. 
In my opinion, there are still lots of people that could increase their 
consumption of products of this character. Those people are both in 
the United States and in foreign countries. 

Senator ScnuorpreL. Do you not think that that production can 
be increased, due to the new methods of processing and preserving 
and the frozen-food industry that has become so popular over all our 
country at the present time? 

Mr. Witcox. That has been a very substantial factor in the in- 
creased consumption of citrus fruits and the increased demand is for 
two reasons, sir: It has made it possible to have citrus fruits in a more 
convenient form, in more places, and every day in the year throughout 
the country. 

It has also in many instances meant a cheaper product on_ the 
market, and I use the word ‘“‘cheaper’’ in the sense that it has been 
possible to put the product on the market at lower cost. Also it is 
generally recognized that it is not quite as satisfactory a product as is 
fresh fruit, but that in and of itself is not a detriment because it has 
enabled people who could not otherwise have citrus available con- 
stantly to have citrus fruit. 

Senator ScuorrPret. It has also provided additional income for 
more people in the producing industry, whereas, from the perishable 
aspects of the industry, it would go to waste completely otherwise. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. Witcox. I think that would be true, Senator, not because of 
the fact that oe mentioned, but because of the fact that it would not 
have been possible to have marketed all of the crop in fresh form, 
particularly from Florida, at prices that would have paid the cost of 
handling. 

They shave had for years, for quite a number of years, what is called 
economic abandonment, which has meant fruit whic h has been left 
unharvested simply because it would not pay the cost of handling in 
the orchard and in the packinghouses. 
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In this matter of exports, with which’ we are concerned particularly 
today, we started in the citrus industry many years ago to develop 
an export market. During the 5-year period 1935 39, outside of 
Canada, we marketed 8 percent of the total United States citrus ¢ rop. 
» Senator W ELKER., When you say,‘“‘we,"’ do you mean all the United 
States? 

Mr. Wiicox. The United States; yes. 

I exclude Canada from these data because citrus has long considered 
Canada as a regular part of our domestic market. Under the market- 
ing-agreement programs that operate in Florida and California, 
Canada is considered an integral part of the United States market. 

Cars may start from the point of origin, and they may stop at 
Detroit, or they may go on over the border; so it is all one market. 
Therefore, when we talk of exports, we exclude Canada from our 
consideration because we believe the problems are quite different. 

In 1951—52, the industry exported rather than 8 percent of its total 
production only 5% percent of oranges, 4.7 percent of our lemons, and 
4.2 percent of our grapefruit crop. 

We believe that under favorable conditions, some of which have 
been put into effect, that there is the opportunity of substantially 
expanding our export market. I think I need only give you one set 
of figures on this: that the United States and Canada now has ap- 
proximately 7 percent of the world population, and we have more than 
50 percent of the total citrus production marketed in this area. 

Obviously, there are lots of parts of the world that will not be able 
to consume these excellent protective products such as citrus in 
anywhere near the amounts that they are consumed in the United 
States and Canada, but we know from direct contacts that there are 
unfilled outlets in many parts of the world, which would buy increased, 
and substantially increased quantities of citrus fruits were conditions 
such that currencies were available for them to use for the purchase 
of this product. 

Consequently, in that field we are interested in two things. First 
the development of relationships which will make available to sellers 
from the United States more dollars for the purchase of this type of 
commodity. 

I should also like to say in that respect that it is my opinion that 
the currency situation has been overused by many foreign countries 
in placing absolute restrictions against the imports of some of the 
commodities from the United States. 

I think it has been used as an excuse rather than a reason. May I 
be specific? Great Britain took, prior to World War II, very sub- 
stantial quantities of citrus fruits from the United States. We have 
been able in that country in the last several years, and would be able 
in 1953, to compete favorably on a price basis with citrus fruits in 
England from countries outside of the United States. 

Yet England has not established import permits. They have not 
permitted the importation of citrus fruits under tariff restrictions but 
have said, there will be no dollars available for the importation of 
citrus fruits into England; and that has been the situation since the 
beginning of World War II. 

Therefore, we believe that ways and means must be found to 
reestablish those outlets as proper markets for commodities, such as 
American citrus, under competitive price conditions, which we would 
be willing to do on today’s market. 
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Senator WeLKer. May I interrupt, Mr. Wilcox? Where does 
Britain get its citrus fruits? 

Mr. Wiucox. It gets its citrus fruits from Spain, North Africa, 
Italy, and some other minor producing countries, including some of 
the countries of South America. 

They have made agreements or commitments to purchase in some 
instances all of the exportable surpluses from some of those countries, 
and I again repeat, as prices which have been as high as or higher 
than we would have been willing to offer to have placed the commodi- 
ties on their markets. 

Senator WeLKER. Is it a fair assumption that they are still not 
using in Great Britain the amount of citrus products that we use 
here? 

Mr. Wixicox. That is correct. Without going into the detailed 
figures, perhaps the per capita consumption in England would be 
less than 25 percent of the per capita consumption of citrus fruits 
in the United States. 

Senator WeLKErR. I am sorry to interrupt you. 

Mr. Wiicox. That is quite all right. 

The next thing that 1 should like to discuss in this connection, 
and I think it is very important from the standpoint of not only citrus 
fruit but many of the agricultural commodities which are produced 
in the United States, is the development of a more favorable selling 
attitude in foreign countries. 

I want to be specific. We have in foreign countries a group of 
agricultural attachés. They are very capab ble men. 1 know many 
of them personally. I think that we need to reestablish those men 
on the basis that they are to take a real and a fundamental interest 
in the disposition of commodities from the United States, rather than 
to be hedged in by regulations from the Department of State, which 
in many instances has completely prohibited them from doing the type 
of job for which they were originally established. 

You are familiar, I am sure, much more than I, with the fact that 
we now deal, for a great part, government to government; and if 
we do not deal that way, certainly any private trading has an element 
of government regulation in it. 

All of the exports to Western European countries, including Eng- 
land, and exports to many other countries have to be approved by 
foreign governments. We, therefore, believe that the agricultural 
attachés have a very important function in opening doors which will 
permit private traders to reestablish themselves in foreign countries 
where there is a definite demand for products such as citrus fruits. 

Beyond that, we would strongly urge the Congress to grant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture control of the agricultural attachés so that 
they could be directed for the purpose of aiding agriculture rather 
than doing a lot of the extraneous things that has been their function 
in the last several years under the Department of State. 

We should also like to urge—and I think this is a plea again for 
agriculture generally—that there be funds established for the pur- 
pose of giving to the Secretary of Agriculture under his new setup 
in the Foreign Agricultural Service, specialists for tobacco—I men- 
tion tobacco because I heard some of the previous testimony—for 
cotton, for fruits and vegetables, for fats and oils, and other commodi- 
ties which we have in exportable surplus amounts, Those specialists 
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should go into foreign countries to supplement the sales efforts of 
private enterpr ise. 

I think that this is a justifiable request not that I want to see trad- 
ing done government to government, but because of the fact that 
any trade relationship is now tied up with governments, where a 
representative of the United States official government family must 
be an integral part of the transactions that are made 

I am strongly of the opinion that if the se types of things are done 
that agricultural industries—and I speak definit ly for citrus industry 
in this instance in Florida, in Texas, and in California—will establish 
the same type of strong merchandising in foreign countries that they 
have done in the United States to increase the consumption and the 
sale of our products; and in my opinion, much could be accomplished 
by industry and Government working together in that type of 
program which will relieve Government of the need of price supports 
of many other programs, which, in my opinion, tends to freeze the 
agricultural situation rather than to carry on a sound production 
and merchandising program, which, I think, agriculture needs much 
more than it does support-price programs. 

Senator ScHoOEPPEL. Might I say something right there? I recall 
after reading and discussing certain phases of the agricultural pro- 
grams in this country, that Secretary Benson has evidenced a great 
deal more aggressive attitude, a moral attitude, especially in regard 
to the foreign marketing of our commodities. That is right down 
your alley; is it not? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir; I think that it is most essential that they do 
that. In my opinion, some changes in attitude in the executive 
office and also some support in the Congress are necessary to carry 
out the program which Secretary Benson has indicated is sound, and 
which I fully support. 

Now, I would like to turn just for a minute, Senator, because I 
know you are pressed for time 

Senator Scuorppret. Might I, before you proceed, express my 
regret in having to leave. I have an appointment with some other 
Senators about legislation that is going to be up for consideration 
Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me TI assure you I will read your 
record. Iam very much interested in your program, Mr. Wilcox. 

Senator Werrker. Thank you for your attendance, Senator 
Schoeppel. 

Mr. Witcox. The next matter has to do with the matter of imports, 
and I am sure that everyone here in Congress recognizes some conflict 
between exports and imports. 

I would just like to make about three comments. First, I believe 
that agriculture has taken too much of the burden of this problem 
of our imports versus exports, and I would like to recall to your 
attention the fact that for the 5-year period 1935-39, and for the 
current period, that the imports of agricultural products have ex- 
ceeded the total dollar value of agricultural exports in both of those 
periods. The situation of our incase exports over our increased 
imports, which means ultimately great imbalance, was not brought 
about by agriculture. It has been brought about by the increased 
exports of manufactured products to foreign countries. 

In that regard, I think then that the Congress needs to look frankly 
at this problem and not use agriculture as the whipping boy which, 
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in my opinion, has been done publicly and otherwise. I think that 
because of cheap labor, which is available in foreign countries, that 
there can be greatly stimulated imports of manufactured products 
which require a considerable amount of hand labor. That will not 
only bring about a more nearly balanced situation in our total foreign 
trade, but, in my opinion, will give to foreign countries a better 
economic position. 

They will not only be in a position to purchase more of our agri- 
cultural commodities but will also be in a position to purchase more 
of our manufactured commodities. If we are realistic and honest in 
this approach to foreign trade, it seems to me that many of the present 
barriers which protect manufactured products should ‘be looked at in 
advance of tearing down any of the barriers which protect agricultural 
commodities. 

The second point that I should like to make on this matter of 
imports is this: We have, I think, too much of our discussion cen- 
tered on those commodities that have price-support programs. Those 
programs in and of themselves bring about many of the problems that 
you have listened to in this committee. 

I would like to point out that there are rather large segments, even 
some of the grains, or of the fruits and vegetables, which comprise 
a very important segment of our agriculture that have no price 
supports. 

In that case, it is my opinion that they are not only as much 
entitled to, but more entitled to protection against the importation 
of foreign commodities which will further destroy the price levels of 
those commodities in the United States. 

Hence, I would urge, without specific recommendation as to any 
piece of legislation, that there be given to the Tariff Commission a 
restoration of authority so that that Commission unbiasedly could 
look at this problem of exports and imports, not on a political basis— 
and I use political advisedly—not on the basis of pressure groups, 
whether it be from my industry or any other industry, but look at 
the short-term and the long-term problems; how does it affect us; 
how does the trading with one group affect another group; and things 
of that character. They could in an unbiased and scholarly fashion 
recommend for immediate action import quotas, import duties, the 
lowering and the increasing of those duties from time to time, which 
will give us a balanced agriculture. 

I think that section 104 referred to here is not a sound piece of 
legislation fundamentally, and yet I think it was sound in its enact- 
ment because the administration failed completely in bringing into 
play the authority that they had under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, or they failed to provide protection in a reasonably 
short period of time for commodities which required protection. 

In this whole matter, Senator, I should like to say that there was 
a meeting yesterday and today. I happen to be a member of it—an 
advisory committee to the Secretary of Agriculture on foreign agri- 
cultural trade and technical assistance. 

This group of men—I have a list of them here—represent all of the 
important segments of agriculture, including processing and handlers, 
and people of that kind. I think that it is their opinion that there is 
not a completely incompatible situation between our export and our 
import problems. 
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We want to be sure, first, that agriculture does not take the full 
responsibility of the adjustment between exports and imports; 
secondly, we recognize certain acts on the statute books that require 
protection where price supports are in effect; and finally, they will give 
unanimous support to a program of merchandising in foreign countries 
comparable to the merchandising programs that have been carried 
out by some of the commodity industries in the United States to the 
end that our industries can continue to grow and that we can give to 
people in foreign countries more of these products than they have had 
in the past and that we can compete in many of those markets with 
the same costs that are brought about by foreign producers. 

In closing, I should just like to say to you that without direct price 
supports or other aids of that character, but with the excellent aid of 
the Department of Agriculture in its marketing programs in the school 
lunch and section 32 programs and some assistance in foreign markets, 
this industry has grown; it will continue to grow. We have a price 
situation on oranges which represents 41 percent of parity and on 
grapefruit, 41 percent of parity; and yet we are not coming to the 
Government with our hat in our hand for price supports. We are 
willing to take our part of the responsibility and do the job, if the 
things that I have outlined can be given to us as aids and assistance. 

Senator Werxer. Mr. Wilcox, the acting chairman in lieu of 
Chairman Aiken certainly appreciates your profound statement made 
here today, and may I ask you a couple of questions? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator WrLkErR. I am mindful of the great steps the domestic 
citrus producers have made in the frozen-foods field. Do you think 
that you have exhausted your markets in the United States in our 
domestic field? 

Mr. Witcox. No. We can increase it a lot more. It is going 
to take a lot of effort. There are going to be some headaches; there 
going to be some heartaches in doing it. The reason I made that 
statement is, through definite studies we make, we know the per 
capita consumption with certain classes of people and in certain areas 
is substantially greater than with other classes of people and other 
areas, so we have the problem of further expanding our markets. 

May I say in that respect that there will be spent this year by 
producers of citrus fruits over 10 million dollars in advertising and 
merchandising. I think that other agricultural industries can take 
a lesson from that type of operation. 

Senator WreLkeEr. I should say to you, Mr. Wilcox, as you know 
that I was once an outlander who lived in your great State and was 
admitted to practice law there, and I am very familiar with the 
great work your industry has done in the field of public relations 
with respect to Sunkist, | know the men who prompted that. I 
know the men who worked on it, and I think in my brief experience 
I have never seen anything as profound to sell the American people 
on a product such as you have done in the citrus field. 

Tell me this, Mr. Wilcox: What effect does our freight rate, your 
cost of transportation, have in getting the American people a chance 
to eat an orange, a grapefruit, or a lemon? 

Mr. Wiucox. The freight is a very substantial part of our cost. 
Taking navel oranges—they are the winter orange produced in 
California, shipped to all parts of the country. 
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Senator WeLxer. That is the juice orange, is it not? 

Mr. Wiicox. No; that is primarily an eating orange. The cultural 
cost up to the time or picking last year was $1.20 a box. ‘Transporta- 
tion and refrigeration to the Midwest and eastern markets was $1.67 
a box. I think I need not comment further because that answers 
your question. 

Senator WELKER. Yes, it does. 

The committee certainly wants to thank you, Mr. Wilcox, for 
coming this long distance, and on behalf of the entire citrus industry 
of not only your great State of California, but also Arizona, Texas, 
and Florida. 

You have given an overall picture in behalf of the whole industry, 
and the committee certainly does _— late it. 

Senator WELKER. Senator Holland. 

Senator Hoxiianp. Did the eaclier part of your statement, Mr. 
Wilcox, deal specifically with the use of section 32 funds for the export 
programs for citrus fruit, both fresh and processed? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir; I covered both the export and the school 
lunch; and my tabular statement there shows the amount of fruit 
exported, the amount of payments made since the inception of that 
program. 

Senator Hotuanp. Both for the citrus industry and for other 
perishable crops? 

Mr. Wiicox. I do not show the other perishable crops. I think 
I did say, and if I did not, I would like to say now, that in my opinion 
the cheapest approach and the best approach to helping the perishable 
industries is through the three programs that | would outline: market- 
ing agreements which you and we have; the exports of our commodities 
to those countries who need citrus fruit and are not producers of citrus 
fruit; and the outlet through the school-lunch programs. 

Senator Wexrker. If I may interrupt, Senator Holland and Mr. 
Wilcox, I think some place in the record should have contained 
brief statement about the very dangerous part of producing a citrus 
product. It is one of the most shall I say, gambling industries in 
business. You are confronted with frost and disease and other things, 
and I think the committee with that brief statement will take notice 
of that. 

It certainly is not a business in which you are guaranteed of 
product just because you have a good blossom. 

Mr. Witcox. That is right, and those cost figures are in my report. 
I should just mention this, that I think will be astounding to you— 
I know something about Idaho—our average taxes per acre on citrus 
land this last year was $34. 

Senator WELKER. Do you have any further questions, Senator 
Holland? 

Senator Hotuanp. I am sorry I did not get here in time to hear 
his detailed statement on this export program and on the school-lunch 
program, both of which I am most interested in, and certainly I 
woul like to have heard the detailed treatment that he gave them. 

I wanted to ask him one more question though, and that was with 
reference to section 8 (A) of the most recent extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement Act, which is designed particularly to allow the 
imposition of quota structures for winter vegetables and highly 
perishable fruits. 
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Have you given particular study to that section or the reasons for 
its nonapplication up to this time? 

Mr. Witcox. I made the statement to this effect: that in my 
opinion the Tariff Commission and the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be given authority to act within a reasonably short period of 
time in connection with the perishable commodities. 

Senator HoLtanp. Of course, they were given that authority under 
section 8 (A), the last extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act, and they have declined to use it. 

Senator We.ker. I think he brought that out. 

Mr. Witcox. That leads to the next statement that I think I 
brought out clearly that it was things like that that brought on 
section 104, for example, which, in my opinion, is a fundamentally 
unsound approach to the problem. 

Senator HoLuanp. I certainly join in that expression, and I want 
you to know that as far as our Florida vegetable people are concerned, 
they are doing everything in their power to make it possible to use 
not only section 22, which is usable for crops that are not highly 
perishable, but also section 8 (A) of the act that I just mentioned, 
and we have been in close touch with the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Department of State, and the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Commit- 
tee with reference to both of those matters and are going to continue. 

We welcome the help of you California people in bringing about 
early and effective action under those sections. 

Mr. Wiicox. You will have that, and I am sure you have the 
support of the Secretary of Agriculture, as evidenced by his statement 
before the committee. 

Again thank you very much, Senator, and I appreciate you coming, 
Senator Holland. 

Senator Wetker. We thank you, Mr. Wilcox. 

I would like to insert as a part of the record a statement of O. Keith 
Owen, president, National Association of Hot House Vegetable 
Growers. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED By O. KEITH OWEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Hor House VEGETABLE GROWERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is O. Keith Owen. 
T am president of the National Association of Hot House Vegetable Growers, whose 
headquarters are in Terre Haute, Ind. I am here today representing that associa- 
tion. 

The national association is in favor of higher traiffs and the imposition of a 
quota system on Cuban and Mexican imports of fresh cucumbers and tometoes 
Our industry has been and is being vitelly hurt by excessive imports of fresh 
tomstoes and cucumbers from Cuba and Mexico. 

We are not a small industry. Not only do our greenhouses represent a sizable 
investment, but also we do a large volume of business 

While there are hothouse plants in nearly every St»te of the Union, the greatest 
concentretions are in and around the cities of Clevelend, Toledo, Ashtabula, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind., and Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Our industry directly employs about 50,000 people and meny other thoussnds 
are indirectly employed in such allied fields as the coal, fertilizer, shipping con- 
tainer, and transportstion industries. All these furnish services and raw materials 
necessary to produce hothouse vegetables. 

Estimating on the basis of 3% persons in each family in this country, 175,000 
people are directly concerned with our industry. Indirectly, many hundred 
thousands of others are also affected. 
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It is estimated that all the hothouses in this country are worth $500 million 
today. We produce about $100 million worth of fresh vegetables a year. We 
produce annually well in excess of 150 million pounds of fresh tomatoes, 60 million 
pounds of fresh cucumbers, and 50 million pounds of leave lettuce. However, in 
this hearing we are only interested in tomatoes and cucumbers since imports of 
lettuce do not affect us. 

Labor is our largest item of expense and in the average greenhouse represents 
from 50 to 60 percent of the total cost. Coal is the next largest item of expense. 
The industry consumes approximately 3 million tons of coal annually. Shipping 
containers, fertilizers, and miscellaneous supplies follow in that order. 

Prior to 1934, when the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act went into effect, 
there was a flourishing and substantial hothouse industry in New England. As a 
matter of fact, the hothouse vegetable industry in this country originated in 
New England. This business has been virtually destroyed by imports of fresh 
cucumbers and tomatoes. Since 1934 many hothouses in other sections of the 
country have been forced out of business by foreign competition. In my own 
organization, we have had to abandon plants at Morrison, Ottawa, Streator, and 
Kankakee, Ill. Naturally, employees of these plants were either put on relief or 
were forced to find other employment. 

Although the national population and potential market have vastly increased 
since 1934, there has been practically no new construction of greenhouses in this 
country. 

Our labor is often a generation-to-generation affair. In some instances, the 
third generation of a family can be found in the same plant. In addition, a high 
percent of the people we employ are elderly. Thus, it is and would be extremely 
difficult for them to find employment elsewhere. But if the present tariff trend 
is continued, if tariff policies are not adjusted to give us needed relief, many if 
not most of these employees will either have to find jobs elsewhere or go on relief; 
it being impossible for the hothouse vegetable industry to change to other products 
or commodities. 

Imported winter cucumbers and tomatoes from Cuba and Mexico can be sold 
cheaply primarily because of the low cost of labor in those countries. Wages in 
Cuba and Mexico are from 75 to 90 percent less than those paid by American 
producers of similar products. Where a Mexican gets paid a dollar a day, American 
labor receives $8 to $10 for the same work. It is impossible for domestic hothouse 
growers to compete with foreign low labor scales and have their employees enjoy 
the present American way of life. 

The quality of the foreign tomatoes and cucumbers is excellent; they are 
earefully graded and attractively packaged. 

According to the Department of Agriculture, during the 1951-52 season there 
were about 170 million pounds of tomatoes imported from Mexico and over 17 
million pounds imported from Cuba. This was a drought year in Mexico. In 
recent years, as Many as 238 million pounds have been imported in 1 year from 
that country. And, although the totals for the 1952-53 season are not yet in, 
Department of Agriculture officials have estimated that Mexico may export its 
largest crop on record this season. 

Before 1934, Cuba was exporting about 3 million pounds of cucumbers to the 
United States annually, The present rate of Cuban cucumber imports is approxi- 
mately 17 million pounds a year, a fivefold increase. 

These imports are particularly vicious in times of glut in the United States. 
There have been many cases of shipments of tomatoes and cucumbers continuing 
to pour into this country when the market was already completely demoralized. 

Lack of transportation during the war materially limited the importation of 
cucumbers and tomatoes from Cuba and Mexico. During that period our in- 
dustry enjeyed reasonable prosperity. As has been shown since, the war imports 
have increased as much as 500 percent. 

Unless import duties are greatly increased and unless a quota system for im- 
ported cucumbers and tomatoes is established, the hothouse vegetable industry 
of the United States will soon be forced out of business. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for this opportunity 
to present to you our views on this important subject. 


Senator Wetker. That concludes our testimony this morning on 
fruits and vegetables. At this time we will continue with the testi- 
mony on tobacco. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee resumed the considera- 
tion of exports and imports of tobacco.) 
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STATEMENT FILED By Ratpu B. BunJE, MANAGER, CALIFORNIA CANNING PEACH 
ASsocIATION, REPRESENTING THE CLING PEAacH INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Ralph Bunje. I am chairman of the cling peach 
advisory board operating under the authority of the director of agriculture in the 
State of California and I am also manager of the California Canning Peach 
Association, a cooperative association of producers of cling peaches who market 
their production to processors. 

During the period prior to World War II, exports constituted an important part 
of the marketing for cling peaches. From 18 to 20 percent of the production Was 
exported and currently this figure is at a rate of approxinately 5 percent. We 
have requested the United States Department of Agriculture and the State 
Depart nent to assist the industry by making an analysis of the barriers that now 
stand in the way of resumption of active foreign commerce for our commodity 

The resumption of this foreign trade is absolutely essential for the welfare of 
both the producers and processors of cling peaches. It constitutes the principal 
means of maintaining orderly marketing for the industry that may otherwise find 
itself in a seriously depressed price situation with respect to raw fruit and the 
finished product. 

The yellow cling peach industry has, for a number of years, created orderly 
marketing for its commodity through the use of State marketing orders in Cali- 
fornia, where most yellow cling peaches are produced. These marketing orders 
have provided the following tools to accomplish orderly marketing: 

Sales promotion and advertising: The industry’s growers and canners have 
contributed on the average of over $1 million per year in an effort to broaden their 
domestic market. ‘The results have been quite satisfactory 

Grade and quality control regulations which have maintained a high standard 
of quality in the finished product offered to the canners 

Comprehensive research progra ns in both marketing and production. Market- 
ing research has cost the industry $40,000 to $50,000 a year and production re- 
search on new varieties, better far ning techniques and i nproved canning methods 
designed to afford the consu ner a better product, have received major attention; 

Correlation of supply to demand, through the inposition of production con- 
trols on the producers, designed to limit the total production in line with potential 
market demands. 

The combination of these programs operated on a self-help basis, under the 
authority of State marketing orders, have served as a model of industry coopera- 
tion in bringing about orderly marketing conditions and reasonable returns to 
both producers and processors. 

Despite all of the above actions undertaken by both growers and processors of 
yellow cling peaches, production potentials continue to remain ahead of market 
demands. This is true in spite of the fact that bearing acreage has declined during 
the past 5 years. 

Better varieties of peaches and better cultural methods, combined with un- 
usually good growing conditions over a series of years, have brought about a 
high rate of production that continues to race ahead of increasing market demands. 
The effectiveness of crop curtailment programs under these conditions is seriously 
threatened. 

California Canning Peach Association, which markets the bulk of vellow cling 
peaches for the growers, said in its annual] report that growers have three courses 
to follow, ‘increase the demand, reduce the value, or reduce the supply.” 
Further proof of the growers’ realistic approach to the problem is evidenced by 
statements made at their annual district meetings, where it was pointed out that 
it would be necessary to utilize all 3 of the available factors—namely, expanding 
markets, crop curtailment, and realistic pricing—to keep the industry in balance, 
and that no one of these 3 factors can assume the full burden of correction without 
bringing great damage to the stability of the industry. 

Plans to increase the domestic market are further evidenced by a 50 percent 
increase in assessments by growers and canners in an advertising and sales-pro- 
motion fund. The industry has taken every conceivable step on a self-help basis 
that would lead to market stability. The stability of the yellow cling peach 
market has an importance far beyond its own relative position. 


YELLOW CLING PEACHES ARE A BASIC CROP 


The stability of the yellow cling peach market affects the fortunes of growers 
of processing fruits all over the United States. Farmers from the eastern sea- 
board to the Rocky Mountains have a direct interest in the stability of yellow 
cling peaches, as do the pineapple producers in Hawaii. 
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Canned yellow cling peaches in themselves have, during the past 5 years, con- 
stituted nearly 24 percent of the total supply of canned fruits available to the 
American consumer. When mixed fruits are taken into account, which generally 
contain approximately 40 percent yellow cling peaches, it is seen that yellow cling 
peaches and its allied products constitute between 37 and 40 percent of the total 
supply of canned fruits available to the American consumer. 
f® A demoralized yellow cling peach industry seriously affects the stability of the 
eanned fruit market for the freestone grower in Oregon, Georgia, and Colorado; 
the producer of apples in Virginia; pears in Washington; cherries in Michigan; 
and pineapple in Hawaii. Canned yellow cling peaches constitute the virtual 
base of price stability for the producer of processing fruits 

Moreover, the shipper of fresh fruits finds his values influenced by the price 
level of his alternative market for processing. The importance of this commodity 
to the welfare of perishable agricultural producers in the United States warrants 
the most careful attention by the Federal Government to its needs for an export 
market. 

FEDERAL SUBSIDY AS A LAST RESORT 


The growers and processors of yellow cling peaches are not seeking Federal 
subsidies as a solution to their problems. The industry has operated for many 
years without being a burden to the American taxpayer. It intends to continue 
to operate along the same line. Its great concern it that disastrous prices would 
force it to seek other means than self-help as a solution to its problems. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 15, 1953 


Unirep STaTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Wash ington, E.G 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator George D. Aiken 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken, Hoey, and Holland. 

Also present: Senator Goldwater. 

The CHatrrMAN. We have with us this morning Mr. George es 
secretary-manager of the West Coast of Mexico Vegetable Association 
of Nogales, Ariz. 

It will be recalled that on May 14, the committee held a hearing on 
fresh fruits and vegetables, exports and imports. And at that time 
there was considerable discussion relating to the import of tomatoes 
and the marketing of tomatoes produced in Cuba and Mexico and in 
this country—in Florida 

Mr. Martin felt that we did not have the whole story in regard to 
this situation; and on the date of May 22, 1953, he wrote your chair- 
man in relation to this. 

On May 28, we responded to his letter and suggest d that he might 
either submit a statement or, if he preferred, appear before the 
committee. 

He did both. He sent a statement, and then decided that he would 
like to appear before the committee to discuss this situation. 

We are going into this subject of imports and exports of agricultural 
commodities generally, Mr. Martin, not because there is specific legis- 
lation before the committee at the present time, but because we realize 
that farm programs in the United States must take into consideration 
the situations which exist in other countries and other parts of the 
world as well. 

And it is inevitable in the future that there is bound to be greater 
stress put upon working out programs which will result in maintaining 
the greatest possible degree of prosperity in this country without 
harming producers in other countries and without causing excessive 

cost to consumers in this country and elsewhere in the world. 

As you know, the question of a marketing agreement, particularly 
on quotas, was discussed at this meeting on May 14. And we appreci- 
ate all information which we can get which will indicate whether in 
the handling, production, and distribution of farm commodities mar- 
keting agreements have their place. 

We know they have their place in the domestic field. Do they have 
a place in the international picture as well? 
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We have been trying out the International Wheat Agreement. We 
also have been working with others in the case of sugar. Is the inter- 
national agreement adaptable to other commodities and to perishable 
commodities? Should the United States depend for protection for 
its producers on quotas, embargoes, tariffs, and all those other things 
which a lot of people believe the United States leads the world in but 
actually we trail the rest of the world in in the matter of trade 
restrictions. 

And you know what the situation is here. Senator Holland, whose 
people in Florida are very much interested in this matter, is here 
this morning. And the Chair is glad to note the presence of Senator 
sarry Goldwater of Arizona. We are glad to have you here. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you. 

The CHarrMAN. We would be glad to have you take part in any 
questioning that you desire to do. 

Now, Mr. Martin, we will be glad to hear from you concerning 
this problem which has brought you to Washington. 

Mr. Martin. Well, would you like for me to Tead this statement? 
I think the committee probably has a copy of it. 

The CuHarrRMAN. Unless it is easier for you to read this, why don’t 
you submit the statement to the committee and then go ahead and 
tell us the story in your own way. If it is easier to read the statement, 
read it. Otherwise, we will just listen to what you have to say. 

(Statement filed by George R. Martin, secretary-manager, West 
Coast of Mexico Vegetable ‘Association of Nogales s, Ariz., is as fol- 
lows:) 

NoGa.Lss, Ariz., June 11, 1953. 
The ComMITrerE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
OF THE UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C 

GENTLEMEN: As a supplement to our statement of May 25, 1953, made in 
connection with the hearings on export-import policy we wish to make this addi- 
tional statement and to attempt to clarify some apparent inconsistencies in the 
former statement. 

Your chairman, Senator George D. Aiken, wrote that on page 1 we imply, 
that our trade with Mexico in tomatoes has grown greatly due to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act. It was not our intention to imply that our trade with 
Mexico in tomatoes has grown greatly due to the act, but rather that our trade 
with Mexico in all commodities had greatly increased since enactment of the act. 
Our trade with Mexico in tomatoes has increased since the year 1942, but several 
factors are involved in that increase, principally the war, improved economic 
conditions in the United States and, to some extent, an increase in the population 
in the United States. Our trade with Mexico in tomatoes has been at a high level 
for the 10 years since 1942, but does not represent a great increase as compared 
with the predepression years from 1926 to 1932 

As the table on page 4 of our previous statement did not give carlot shipments 
of exports from Mexico beyond the season 1945-46, we are giving below compara- 
tive carlot shipments of tomatoes from Florida, and imports of tomatoes from 
Mexico, for the seasons 1941-42 through 1952-53. Comparisons of shipments 
and imports in pound figures for several years were given on page 8 of our state- 
ment of May 25, 


Y 
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Total freight, express, boat and truck shipments of tomatoes from Florida as compared 





to rmports of tomatoes from M “~ 
[Express, boat and truck shipments have been converted to carlot equivalents 
1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-4 449 1950-51 | 1951—52]1952-53 
Florida 9,029} 6,067) 7,782} 8,131! 8,818] 5,775} 7,608! 13,699] 14,8 6, 320] 19 7, 058 
Mexico 4,977) 6.862) 5,861) 8,109) 7,365) 7,967) 8,81 6, 968) 4 450)| 2 46) 27, ¢ 


= 1 | 
! Through May 30 only 
2 Estimated. 


Source: Figures for Florida shipments taken from Florid g Bu 1 Annual Rey 
1951-52 season, covering seasons 1941-42 to and including 1951-52. Florid ru for 1952-5 sson taken 





from United States Department of Agriculture report of weekly carlot shipmer lated June 1, |! It 
ports from Mexico figures furnished by United States Customs, La », I : We Coa Lexico 


Vegetable Association of Nogales, Ariz. 


As an example of how important weather conditions are in the producti 
tomatoes in Florida, and cf hcw it might affect imports, we wish to quote at | t! 
from a report issued in May 1953 by the Federal-State Market News Service at 
Belle Glade, Fla. The italics and parenthetical remarks are ours. An original 
printed copy of the report is submitted with this statement 





FLORIDA TOMATOES 


“During the 1952-53 season, shipments were predominantly of small inferior 
quality fruit, with markets depressed due to competing supplies from other growing 
areas. The fall season started out with rains seriously damaging the crops in sll 
major fall producing sections. Older plantings were affected the worst, with much 
crown fruit being shed. Harvesting became active in the Fort Pierce section by 
mid-November and Fort Myers-Immokalee section around the first of December. 
The Manatee-Ruskin supplies were never sufficiently heavy to quote. Fort Pierce 
area was the principal source of supply most of the fall, with the crop running to 
small sizes and ordinary quality. Size and quality were more desirable in the 
Fort Mvyers-[mmokalee area, but volume was limited. Demand exceeded supply 
for good quality and large sizes during the whole season. Fort Pierce shipments 
came to a sharp peak the first week in December and then rapidly tapered off. 
The mid-December cold waves did little damage other than delaying maturity of 
late plantings, as most of the fall ercp hed been harvested at that time. 

“Harvesting of the Rockland fruit in Dade County commenced areund the 
first of January. Prospects for a good crop were excellent until heavy rains and 
strong winds occurred January 9. This was followed by a period of five to six 
weeks of unfavorable weather. Intermittent rain, cool, foggy nights and wet lands 
prevented growers from controlling blight and retarded progress of the erep. The 
worst of this period was the tropical storm of February 2 which did considerable 
damage to the Glade land crop and materially lowered the yield for the remainder 
of the season. Warm weather during March was beneficial, but volume continued 
relatively light due to poor vields of mostly small sizes Mexico shipped heavily 
to the United States and Canada most of the winter, depressing the domestic 
market considerably. 

“‘Early prospects for one of the largest spring crops on record for the Fort 
Pierce area looked very good as the deal commenced. Frequent and fairly heavy 
rains occurred during April, causing leaching of fertilizer and weakening of plants 
Consequently, the crop ran heavy to small sizes after the crown fruit had been picked 
By the last week in April sm ull Si7e€S8 were mo ing so slow! hat most sh ppe st yp pe l 
packing 7 by 8’s and the poorer 7 by ?’s. This resulted in heavy 
considerable economic abandonment. The deal ended abruptly the week of May 9.” 

Because we feel that the above statement, and the weather conditions in Florida, 
as mentioned, are important to the study of trade with Mexico in tomatoes, we 
wish to comment on three statements made in the above report. 

First, in paragraph one, “with markets depressed due to competing supplies 
from other growing areas’’, and, second, in paragraph one, ‘‘Demand (for Florida 
tomatoes) exceeded supply for good quality and large sizes during the whole 
season’’, and, third, in paragraph two, “Mexico shipped heavily to the United 
States and Canada most of the winter, depressing the domestic market consider- 
ably.”” Although the entire report indicates that the tomatoes produced in 
Florida were “predominantly of small inferior quality’, which would be the 
predominating cause for depressed prices, it is at the same time stated that 
markets were depressed due to competing markets and because, “Mexico shipped 
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heavily to the United States and Canada most of the winter’. The fact is that 
there were several times during the season when Florida could not supply eastern 


markets with the quality or size of tomatoes wanted in those markets, and the 
sale of good quality and good size tomatoes from Mexico increased to some extent 
temporaril Generally, Mexican tomatoes cannot be sold in large quantities in 
eastern markets when Florida has a large supply and when her quality and sizes 
are what the trade demands. It is clearly indicated in the report above quoted, 


that ‘‘Demand (for Florida tomatoes) exceeded supply for good quality and 


large sizes, during the whole season’’, although there were competing supplies, 
including those from Mexico. The reason Florida growers could not sell their 
tomatoes as well or get the prices they wanted was because of their poor quality 
and small sizes and not because of imports 


Florida growers complain of competing imports depressing the markets. While 
imnorts of tomatoes have declined in the last 5 years, the above mentioned report 
gives figures showing that the acreage planted in tomatoes in Florida has risen 
from the 10 year average, 1941 to 1950, of 30,331 acres, to 58,900 acres in the 
1952-53 seasor 

The importation of \ egetables from Mexico, principally tomatoes, has been 
carried on without interruption since before World War I, to the benefit of t 


growers in Mexico, as oa as to dealers in vegetables and the consuming public 
in the United State The quantity of monthly and annual imports has varied 
according to the de mad for Mexican tomatoes and other vegetables in the United 
States markets. During the prosperous years between 1922 and 1930 the demand 
for imports, as an addition to the domestic product, rose to a degree not ex- 
perienced before. Then, when the depression years succeeded and consumption 
of vegetables became lower in the United States, domestic producers were able to 
supply most of the demand, and imports dropped vs very low figures. Again, 
with improved economic co — brought on partly by World War II, domestic 
producers could not supply all of the demand for fresh tomatoes, imports from 
Cuba were greatly curtailed due (m scarcity of ocean shipping facilities, and im- 
ports of tomatoes and other vegetables from Mexico increased. As weather 
conditions varied so as to parted domestic producers, particularly in Florida, to 
produce more or less tomatoes, so did the Sei of imports vary. If weather 
conditions in Florida were good for growing these vegetables and production rose, 
imports dropped accordingly. If weather conditions were unfavorable for grow- 
ing, the volume of imports increased. Economic conditions have remained at a 


high level during the years since the war and consumption of tomatoes and other 
vegetables has been greater than ever before. Since the war Florida vegetable 
growers have increased their acreage and production greatly, and imports have 
decreased. See table on page 5 o our statement submitted to your committee 
on May 25, 1953. This table shows that Florida production of tomatoes has 
increased from 208,502,000 pounds in the 1947—48 season to 540,229,000 pounds 
in the 1951-52 season. Figures are not available for the 1952-53 season at this 
time. The FOB packed total value of their tomatoes rose steadily from $22,936,- 
000 for the 1947—48 season (an all time high up to that season) to $50,670,000 for 
the 1951—52 season. 

Mr. LaMonte Graw, executive vice president of the Florida Fruit & Vegetable 
Association of Orlando, Fla., has appeared before your committee with the plea 
that imports from Cuba and ‘Mexico are injuring domestic producers of tomatoes, 
especially the members of his association who grow tomatoes in Florida. Do 
the figures given above show any indication that Florida growers have been 
injured? While Florida’s production and value rose at such a fast pace, imports 
of tomatoes from all countries have declined from 231,248,000 pounds in 1948 
to 165,883,000 pounds in 1951, and the value of imported tomatoes has dropped 
from $23,676,000 in 1948 to $12,300,000 in 1951. See Tariff Commission figures 
in tables on pages 8 and 9 of the statement submitted by this association on 
May 25, 1953. Comparative figures. are not available for the 1951-52 and 
1952-53 seasons but Florida’s production rose to an all time high in 1951-52, 
without any increase in the volume of imports. Florida production dropped 
slightly in the 1952-53 season, while imports increased by the relatively small 
volume of approximately 12,250,000 pounds. The decrease in imports during 
the last five seasons, while Florida’s production and value were increasing at an 
unprecedented rate, was under laws and regulations in effect since 1942, except- 
ing a seasonal raise in duties, from March 1, to July 14 each season, amounting 
to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound, which became effective March 1, 1951. The 
decrease in imports took place without our Government imposing quotas on 
imports, as requested by the Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association. 

We understand your committee is holding hearings on export-import policy 
of the United States for the purpose of making recommendations for amendments, 
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where needed, to the Trade Agreements Act. Under the present act, and other 
laws pertaining to international trade, the trade of the United States with Mexico 
has grown to the highest level in history, and the trade balance hs 
United States more than ever in the last few years With the evidence su 
herein, and in our statement of May 25, 1953, we submit it | 

clearly that the imports of tomatoes from Mexico have not 
producers, but rather that such producers have increased the 





tomatoes and the value of their tomatoes under the present laws and regulations 
We believe it has been shown that it is not necessary to impos 1otas on imports 
of tomatoes in order to protect domestic producers for, over a long period, the 
record shows that imports decline whe domestic pr ad tion rises. and imports 
increase when domestic production decreases ; 
Mexico is one of the best customers for commoditic manufactured in the 
United States, buying United States commodities under a trade balance unfavor 
able to Mexico, and it is to the interest of the Unite States. as well as Nie xico, 
that this trade in tomatoes imported from Mexieo continue unhampered by anv 


new restrictions such as quotas or increased duties 
Before World War II Mexico bought large quantities of mar ifactured com- 








modities from nations other than the United States Since he beg l f 
World War II Mexico has bought increasing amounts of her imported manu- 
factured commodities from the United States I creased trade has beer a 
factor in the high rate of industrial empl n¢ he | 1 Sta T 
domestie producers of tomatoes, in Florida and other States, have be efited 
the increased domestic employment They have |} able » im ise tl] pro- 
duction and to sell more of their products to dome e consumers because of the 
high rate of production of manufactured commodi o be | ed to Mexico 
and to other nations. In the areas where Mey I ( re produced for 
export to the United States, the Mexican farmers buy Americar automobiles, 
trucks, farm machinery and electrical equipment valued considerably higher than 


I . ] 


the value of the tomatoes they export to the United state 
We believe that additional restrictions on vegetab 3 im] "te | fron Me xico 
are not needed under existing conditions, and that such restrictions would result 
in lowered exports of American commodities to Mexi 
Respectfully submitted, 
West COoAsT ol! Mexico VE rABLI ASSOCIATION, 
GEORGE R. Martin, Secretary-Mana 


(Letter filed by George R. Martin, secretary-manager, West Coast 
of Mexico Vegetable Association of Nogales, Ariz dated May 25. 


1953.) 


Ml AY 25 1953. 
Senator GeorGce D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Aar fure and Fore 
Senate O fice B lding Was! naton 25, D ( 
My Dear Senator: In connection with hearings o1 port-import policy being 


held by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and | ! 

copies of a statement prepared by the West Coast of Mexico Vegetable Associa- 
tion of Nogales, Ariz., giving our views on this subjec with relation to trade 
between the United States and Mexico, especially as it refers to impor! of Mexican 





fresh vegetables into the United States during the winter months each year 

In addition to giving our views on this trade in general, it is our purpose to 
answer a statement subn itted to vour committee or \ia 14 1953 Dy Mr 
LaMonte Graw, executive vice president of the Florida Fruit and Vegetable 
Association of Orlando, Fla We feel that Mr. Graw has beet error respec 
the wishes of growers of vegetables in Mexico for « xport il I natter of a so-ealled 
agreement between growers associations in Florida, ¢ a, and Mexico to limit 
imports by a daily or weekiv quota plan. We are enclo a statem¢ vddressed 
to vour committee by the Confederacion de Asociaciones Agricolas del Estado ce 
Sinaloa (Confederation of Agricultural Associations of the State of Sinaloa) whose 
members export 75 percent of all tomatoes exported from Mexico to the United 
States, and approximately 80 percent of all vegetabl exported to the United 
States. In this statement they declare their opposition to the quota plan men- 
tioned by Mr. Craw. 

We beli also, that Government ies quoted itement will di 
prove some of the claims made by Mr ( bel orida a ciatio 





which were unsupported by any statistics at all. 
Very truly yours, 
GrEorRGE R. Martin, Secretary-Manager, 
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STATEMENT OF GrorGE R. Martin, SECRETARY-MANAGER, WeEstT Coast OF 
Mexico VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION OF NOGALEs, ARIZ. 


The West Coast of Mexico Vegetable Association of Nogales, Ariz., organized 
in 1940, is a nonprofit cooperative whose members are firms of American brokers 
that sell for Mexican growers fresh vegetables imported from Mexico into the 
United States and Canada. 

This statement is made to show that the import of fresh tomatoes and other 
vegetables into the United States from Mexico is beneficial to trade relations 
between the two countries, that these vegetables, of which tomatoes constitute 
by far the greatest quantity and _— volume, are needed in the United States 
during the months from November to June each year when they are imported, 
and that the imports of these vergetables do not injure domestic growers in 
Florida or in any other part of the United States. 

We wish to show that our overall trade with Mexico has always been of benefit 
to the United States; that our trade balance with Mexico has been favorable in 
all but 2 years since 1930; that our trade with Mexico has grown greatly since 
enactment of the Trade Agreement Act, and that our favorable trade balance 
with Me ae has improved considerably since the act was put into effect. The 
following table gives the dollar volume of our trade in all commodities with Mexico 
and with the waaba: 


United States exports and imports to Mexico and to the World, 1930-1 


Extracts from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, Bureau of Census, Department 
of Commerce} 





















Year Exports Imports 

Mexico ‘ 5 1930 116, 135, 000 80, 293, 000 
World : 1930 3, 843, 181, 000 3, 050, 908, 000 
Mexico 1931 52, 366, 000 47, 612, 000 
World_- 1931 2, 424, 289, 000 2, 090, 635, 000 
Mexico 1932 31, 900, 000 37, 423, 000 
World 1932 1, 611, 016, 000 1, 322, 774, 000 
Mexico 1933 | 37, 521, 000 30, 716, 000 
World 1933 | 1,674, 994, 000 1, 449, 559, 000 
Mexico 1934 55, 061, 000 36, 495, 000 
World 1934 2, 132, 800, 000 1, 655, 055, 000 
Mexico 1935 65, 574, 000 42, 467, 000 
World 1935 2, 282, 874, 000 | 2, 047, 485, 000 
Mexico... 1936 76, 041, 000 | 48, 938, 000 
World 1936 2, 455, 978, 000 2, 422, 592, 000 
Mexico... 1937 109, 450, 000 0, 120, 000 
World 1937 3, 349, 167, 000 | 3, 083, 668, 000 
Mexico__- 1938 | 62, 016, 000 49, 030, 000 
World 1938 | 3,094, 440, 000 1, 960, 428, 000 
Mexico 1939 83, 177, 000 56, 266, 000 
World 1939 | 3,177, 176,000 | 2, 318, 081, 000 
Mexico 1940 96, 940, 000 75, 799, 000 
World | 1940 | 4,021, 146,000 | 2,625, 379, 000 
Mexico. 1941 | 159, 107, 000 | 98, 445, 000 
World 1941 | 5, 147, 154, 000 3, 345, 095, 000 
Mexico-- 1942 | 147, 661, 000 | 123, 939, 000 
World ; ; 1942 8,079, 517,000 | 2, 744, 862, 000 
Mexico . } 1943 | 181, 078, 739 | 192, 218, 844 
World 1943 | 12,841, 542,465 | 3,381, 348, 901 
Mexico 1944 255, 191.915 | 204, ¢ 300 
World . 1944 | 14, 161, 543,976 | 3,919, , 066 
Mexico. -_- 1945 | 303, 929, 096 230, 260, 421 
World-- 1945 | 9, 588,513, 922 4, 135, 941, 384 
Mexico. -- 1946 | 496, 402, 232 232, 736, 405 
Worli 1946 9, 499, 529, 945 4, 934, 645, 039 
Mexico 1947 619, 959, 285 246, 688, 527 
World 1947 14, 252, 285, 011 5, 733, 357, 442 
Mexico 1948 511, 441, 472 246, 3, 853 
World. 1948 12, 493, 999, 584 7, 070, 373, 330 
Mexico... 1949 446, 922, 276 243, 498, 552 
World ‘ 1949 11, 936, 071, 073 6, 622, 390, 142 
Mexico... 1950 497, 393, 896 317, 735, 370 
World 1950 10, 142, 277, 717 8, 841, 848, 139 
Mexico 5 1951 701, 961, 288 316, 959, 535 
World ‘ 1951 @) (@) 


1 Not available. 
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Growers of tomatoes in the State of Florida have for many vears made efforts 
to limit the imports of tomatoes from Mexico, by higher tar ffs, and more recently 
by asking for quota limitations. In a statement submitted to vour comn ittee 
recently by Mr. LaMonte Graw, executive vice president of the Florida Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, it was claimed that “Prior to World War II, many Florida 
vegetable growers had gone bankrupt, and others were in bad financial condition, 


due to excessive importation of tomatoes, peppers, cucumbers, eggplant, lima 


beans, and other fresh vegetables.’’ Note that he did not state that there were 
any growers who went bankrupt during or after the war. During the depression 


years before the war there was undoubtedly more than normal the number of 
bankruptcies in all lines of business, therefore, it would not be surprising if some 
vegetable growers in Florida had financial difficulties, although Mr. Graw does 
not submit any evidence in proof of this or other statements made in his memo- 
andum. However, if, is most unlikely that excessive importation of vegetables 
had any bearing on thier difficulties. The table on page 4 and the table on page 
8 of this statement shows that the exports of vegetables from Mexico were greatly 
reduced in those years before the war. F 

The production of vegetables in Mexico for export to the United States began 
early this century because of a demand by consumers on the west coast for these 
products which could not be successfully grown there during the winter months, 
The demand grew as better transportation facilities became available, and the 
trade spread eastward when domestic supplies were not in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demand. The following table shows the number of carloads of all 
vegetables exported from Mexico to the United States and Canada from 1912-46: 


Carlot shipments of vegztables exported from Mexico, 1912-46 





Number | Number 
Season: ofcars | Season—Continued of cars 

en te ns ad oe als 441 | 1929-30 8, 300 
Pee EM de aesd as oSn< Saal 195 1930-3 1_ 6, 089 
as bs Cll ad's ute twee whe 0 1931-32 6, 025 
fl) a oer 79 | 1932-33 _- 2, 324 
PEGS Goldstone we hati 91} 1933-34 1, 201 
1916—-17__- wey Et wad 6 eds 143 | 1934-35 eee Sy 
1917-18__ ee 486 | 1935-—36_-_- 2, 798 
PE cee et ca Gwe sce de 666 | 1936-37 " sa are 
1910-20... . =.... cd 864 | 1937-38 2, 335 
a ca . 1,003 1938—39___ _- 1, 613 
ae 1, 415} 1939—40 1, 808 
1922-23.....- iru 2, 198] 1940-41 - ee 
1923-24______- 4 ; _ 2, 694} 1941—42_ 5, 602 
PO is cc Sen awe ere 1942-43 8, 810 
1096-96... .......- 4, 414) 1943—44__ ; 7, 566 
1926-27 Samaike 6, 337 | 1944-45 . 9, 156 
SOS Togs: woe kas< 6, 017 1945-46 _. 6, 990 
1928-29. _- 6, 104| 


Nore.—The above table is from Foreign Agricultural Report No. 21, p. 2, published by Office for Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


It will be noted that the table above shows that the volume of exports increased 
steadily until 1932, then declined all during the depression years until 1941. 

The volume increased again in 1940-41 due to increased employment and better 
economic conditions in the United States under wartime conditions The United 
States Government encouraged Mexico to increase their production of agricultural 
and other commodities during the war and, in addition, called on Mexico to 
furnish us with many thousands of their laborers to work on our farms, railroads, 
etc. Export licenses were granted for materials in scarce supply to send to 
Mexico to aid producers in their efforts to produce and export more commodities 
to the United States. 


Comparing production of tomatoes in Florida for the seasons from 1934-35 
to 1951—52, it can be seen the volume of their production was maintained at a 


high level during the depression years and has increased steadily since the season 


1941-42. 
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Acreage, production, and value of tomatoes in Florida, by seasons 











Total Total 
Season Harvested; Production value, ecea Harvested’ Production value, 
wcreagt (pounds f.0. b acreage (pounds) ! f.0. b 
packed packed 
32 0 », 059, 000 $6, 835, 000 1943-44 34, 900 201, 400, 000 | $19, 712, 000 
2, 600 75, 000 8, 224, 000 944-45 32, 500 233, 359, 000 20, 376, 000 
”) , LSO, 000 7, 588, 00) 4546 30, 400 949. 895, 000 22. 405, 000 
} 500 , O09, OOO 8. 711, 000 1946-47 20, 800 185, 712, 000 19, 098, 000 
40, 700 , 870, 000 12, 323, 006 19!7-48 30, 200 208, 502, 000 22, 936, 000 
0 , 221, 000 8, 216, 00 1948-49 38, 200 369, 675, 000 32, 666, 009 
O0 155, 290, 000 8, 618, 00 1949-50 $2, 500 366, 601, 000 32, 247, 000 
$3, 000 2 239, 000 13, 82 ) 1950-51 50, 200 $65, 340, 000 40, 194, 000 
25. 500 l 11, 794, 000 1951—AzZ 55, 900 540, 229, 000 50, 670, 000 
! Production, given in bushels in the report, has been converted into pounds on the basis of 53 pounds to 


Note [he above table is ft 


om the Annual Fruit and Vegetable Report, published by Florida State 
Marketing Bureau, season 1951-5 





Note the steady increase in acreage, production, and value. Note es} ecially 
that the acreage planted in tomatoes in Florida has increased greatly from 1948-49 
to 1951-52, and that the total value has increased more than 3)% times from 1941 
$2 to 1951-52. Mr. Graw gave no statisties as evidence upon which to base his 
statements. The figures above certainly give no indication whatever to bear 
out Mr. Graw’s contention that excessive imports from Mexico and Cuba are 
causing injury to Florida tomato growers. Neither Mr. Graw nor any other 
representative of Florida vegetable growers has ever seriously contended that 
they suffered injury from imports of vegetables other than tomatoes. So, we 
shall not attempt to go into detail concerning other vegetables. We wish to state 
only that the Department of Commerce reports show that imports of eggplants 
in 1950 from Mexico amounted to 276,141 pounds, and in 1951, 187,976 pounds; 
imports of cucumbers from Mexico in 1950 were 137,412 pounds, and in 1951, 
512,680 pounds; and that imports of peppers from Mexico in 1950 totaled 
17,415,174 pounds valued at $1,071,982, and in 1951, 17,181,639 pounds valued 
at $1,585,288 No lima beans were imported from Mexico in 1950 or 1951. 
Records are not available as yet by this association of imports of the above 
vegetables in 1952. 

Florida growers have had some difficulties and losses during parts of the last 
2 seasons undoubtedly, but they were due to damaging weather conditions, 
principally freezes and rains, and were not due to excessive imports. It is signifi- 
cant that their representative does not mention the tremendous increase in the 
value and production of Florida tomatoes during the last 10 years, particularly 
since 1948-49. 

Mr. Graw stated: ‘During the past 2 years vegetable growers in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley district of Texas have been seriously underbid in the market 
by growers who produce similar commodities just across the Rio Grande River 
at a fraction of the cost in Texas and Florida.” If the Texas growers were so 
injured, they would likely report it themselves and make some attempt to remedy 
the condition. The truth is that imports of vegetables from below the Rio 
Grande Valley, in the State of Tamaulipas, are not made during the months 
when Texas produces these vegetables. Owners or brokers of vezetables im- 
ported from Mexico and Cuba never underbid domestic producers. Owners or 
brokers of vegetables imported are as much in competition with other owners 
and brokers of Mexican vegetables imported into the United States as they are 
with the owners or brokers of domestic vegetables. Sellers of imported vege- 
tables, as well as sellers of domestic vegetables, sell for the highest price obtain- 
able. This fact should be easily verified by the Production and Marketing 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Investigations by the Tariff Commission over a period of many years have 
always showed that imports of tomatoes fill only that part of the market demand 
which cannot be supplied by domestic products. For 25 years or more repre- 
sentatives of the Florida tomato growers have appeared before congressional 
committees, or before the executive departments, to state that imports consti- 
tute unfair competiti yn with the domestic product for one reason or another. 
The statistics, however, show that when the supplies of domestic tomatoes are 


abundant the volume of imported tomatoes are reduced. If it were possible to 
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produce foreign-grown tomatoes cheaper, taki ilso into account import duties, 
such would not be the case. The truth is that imports ear t be grown, pay 
duty and freight charges, and compete successfully lomestie tomatoes 
lhe clearest example of this fact is that when Texas tomatoes come into produc- 
tion in volume, in the spring of the year, imports of tomat m 
very quickly During the current season, 1952-53, 7 ! 
tomatoes started early in May, and the imports Viex yma 
continued, but tomatoes from Florida continued to be marketed 
before Texas came into the pictur Below is a tabl n all 
lomestic tomatoes, the volume of Florida m iri 5 : 
volume of tomatoes imported from Cuba and Mexi ‘ I 3 
I Lato fres Uy Ss! fot I g 
rt s ym. and ? sf ( VJ 
Item 1937 1938 t 8 1951 
United States total 
product 368, 82 73, 226) 2 129 8S { 5 
Florida production 289, 009 8. 78 17.978 24 g ‘ 10 
Imports from Cuba 41, O64 14, 483 7, OS 2 72 24 { 26, 818 
Imports from 
Mexico 53,345) 19,641) 1 { 3,8 4, 532 
Imports all other 119 8 ) 3 
Lot 
port 4,528! 64, 162 », 629 26| 199,420 260,311) 2 : 19 166, 448 883 
Nore Fig S 
ur from Sumnu r 
“Florida production’ ar rom Fruit | t R 


Marketing Bureau, with bushel figures cor ' to p 


Tomatoe Ss. f esh Value of T nited Siafes and Fl ) la 








season, and value of tmport ym Cuba, M » and othe 
Iter 19 1938 ) 4 ye ) % ) 1951 
\ 
\ 
United States t 
luctio 10, 3¢ 10) ‘ ) 
Florid rod GAS 8 ) 0, 194 
I 
Imports from Cu 7™4 s ( y ) 9 
Imports from Me 
Ti 1, 6549 2 } I 
Imports all other 4 2 } x) 
ret lail 
por Z 1, 424 2 ’ ) 
Not availabl 
NOTE Fivure it : ] t ae 
are tr sof 'l I by t 
for “I ti k R t 





Under the reciprocal trade program, the record shows that our overall trade 


with Mexico has improved, both imports and exports, and that our favorable 
trade balance with Mexico has improved under that program As regards 
tomatoes, the record shows that since the Trade Agre¢ \ st W ) 
effect the production and value of tomatoes grown in Florida and other d 

areas during the import season have greatly increased \ I rough stud 

of the production and marketing of domestic tomatoes d es 
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s re imported will show still clearer that the domes producer contro!s the 
market nt en domestie supplies ins 3 import lecr 
In Mr. Graw’s writte nd oral statements made before your committee, he 
prop Ss 1 t LpOs ion of daily or W i quotas on imports of toma e585 
from Mexico and Cuba would help to avoid temporary gluts in the United States 
markets d é 1 seaso He stated that representatives of the growers in 
Mexico agreed to such a quota plan. W sh to state that the growers’ associ 
tions { { of Sinaloa d in t State of Tamaulipas have ad 1 tl 
Cor i rR ro Information that they are opposed to any azreement 
b \ I s would be impo 1 on the tomatoes they ship to the United 
State I} r-members of t associations in the State of Sinaloa export 
to t ted St appro at 75 percent of all tomatoes exp 1 from 
Mexico to e Unit States rh ywers in the State of Tamaulipis export 
roximate! tomatoes exported to the United States 
row percent of tomatoes from Mexico 
oppo 1 f shipments pls dona juota DAsIs 
Se or Spessard and, of Florida, is reported to have stated to vour com- 


i azreement, that he 
Alfonso Herrera Salcedo had informed 
We do not doubt the 


vor of the quota a 




















‘ ‘ ot fact that Dr. Salcedo so 
infor I Dr ection as & repres2ta- 
{ of tl rowers Was s 1 many mont vas never authorized 
to OT { ? ro ers t » tl -acreement for a quota plar 

Tl “nt is respectfully submitted to your committee, trusting that it 
will be of ne stance in your study of the export-import policies of our 
G P ent If there are any points in this statement which are not cl we 
shall Ny t n yn yourrequest. If the committee desires further 
inf ) us to furnish it if it is available to us. 

Ma 22, 1953 
TI rable th MMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
rHe | rED STATES S E, 
W om 25, D.C 

G rLEMEN: It has been reported that His Excelleney, Spessard L. H ,a 
Senator for Florida, at a meeting held by you on Mey 14, 1953, stated he 
h heen informed } 1 certain Dr. Saleedo that ‘Mexican growers still favor a 
quota, on imports of Mexican tomat es into the United States.” 

\ hay no doubt that S itor Hol 1 was so inform und that he 1ade th 

t en 0 quoted in full reliance upon the scuree of his information 
bu em I tfully dispute the basie accuracy of the fact that such growers 
FE 

| le was and is unauthorized to make a representation of the sort 
l ad } 

fact is that a great majority of the individual growers collectiv 
: ing ft several associati« ; which compose the undersigned conf 
‘ olute opposed to the imposition cf v ich g are the various 
a we ( tate of Tamaulipas, Mexico, The growers ¢ 
~ ( te last na d and « he und izned confeder 
tio : ( tely 90 ‘ent o e fr tomatoes imported 
i tl ited \ \ ich as ip, tl re opposed, noted 
te ft Ly l f suc quotes, and e likewi 1ot i ececrd with a certain 
I porte made in Mexico Citv ono bout September 14, 1951, by a 
| ) oster pre he g rs of Mexico as a unit and by 
oO ) Ly] ¢ epresenting growers in | und Cuba, which 
purp tT I r a coneurrencee in the princi ) ich quota 

\\ } tha { ‘ dispatched by the undersigned confederation on 
Jul 1, 1952, to the Committee for Reciprocity Information of the United States 
Tariff ( I immarizes the situation as viewed by the vast n ajority of 
Mexican growers, and we therefore quote such telegram as follows: 


E FOR Reciprocity INFORMATION, 





( mission Building, Washington 25, D. C 
~ Conk icion de Asociaciones Agricolas del Estado de Sinaloa in convention 
today assembled voted its absolute opposition to any quota based upon quantity 


of fresh tomatoes which may be imported into the United States of America from 
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Mexico and its re scission, cant 
tions and actions heretof re 
are that the imposition of suc} 
mental pressures prohibited 
freedom to the individual an 
functions of the legally I 
the matter of international 
association and sim 
ment of the marketed 
sizing and pack. Confirmation 
CONFEDERA 
Dr SINALO 
By C. A. CarEac 
We are naturally 
regarding the above n 
present means 
Respectfully submitted. 
[SEAL] MaNvueEt H. Tarripa, 


Sub-Gerente. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. MARTIN, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
WEST COAST OF MEXICO VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION OF 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 


Mr. Martin. Well, under this marketing agreement that vou spoke 
of, the marketing agreement would apply to the domestic producers: 
and the quota plan would fit m with that, so to speak. That is the 
idea. 

But, under this marketing agreement as I understand it, Florida is 
the State that is particularly concerned in this matter, because Florida 
is the chief producer during the winter montlis of tomatoes, and the 
tomatoes from Mexico are imported into the United States during the 
winter months—from December through May usually 

We do not believe that under present conditions as thev have 
existed up to date that a marketing agreement is particularly neces- 
sary, nor do we believe that : juota Is necessary or desirable on 
imports of tomatoes for this reason: we have competed when | Say 
‘we’? I mean the imports of Mexican tomatoes—over a long period 
of years with the domestic producers in Florida. And during all of 
that time, under first one rate of duty and then another, the supply 
and demand has been just about as perfect as you can get th a 
perishable product. 

It is regulated to a great exter 
State of Florida. And when Florida is fortunate enough to have 


rood weather. good rrowlng conditions, and pl miu sa cood crop, 


, ial a - 4 ! 
nt by the volume produced in the 


import 3s have declined. The produc ers of tomatoes in Mexico cannot 
compete on an equal basis with the domestic producer for several 
reasons—the high rate of duty being one of them. And we also have 
an export duty in Mexico on these tomatoes. 

The CuHarrmMan. What are those duties, Mr. Martin, both import 
and export? 

Mr. Martin. Well, approximately 99 cents on the average per lug 
which weighs 35 pounds. 

The CuarrmMan. The export duty is 

Mr. Martin. The import duty is—I thought you said both—the 
import duties amount to 1% cents a pound during the months from 


October to March 1. 
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The CuarrMan. And export duty 

Mr. Martin. After March 1, each year, the import duty is 2%» 
cents. It is a seasonable duty. And the export duty is 25 cents a 
lug. Twenty-five cents for 35 pounds. And presently it varies. 

The CuarrMan. Is the export duty for revenue purposes? 

Mr. Martin. I believe it is. 

As I say, these imports, if you look at the figures in pounds or in 
carlots, you will note that the imports are less on the whole. Of 
course, seasons and years vary somewhat. But on the whole, when 
the domestic crop is ample, the imports decline. 

That is, | should think, just about as good a situation as you could 
want. And that condition exists under the present conditions, with- 
out quotas, without a marketing agreement in Florida. 

Marketing agreements, I believe, are not applicable unless the 
domestic producer asks for them. And they are not applicable con- 
tinuously. They are applicable only when requested; in the last 
5 years, for example—within this period that the Florida growers have 
been particularly interested in the application of a quota on imports 
of tomatoes—the production of tomatoes in Florida has increased by 
two-fifths—almost half. In this period that they are complaining 
that the market is oversupplied, they have planted more acreage, 
and they have produced more tomatoes than ever before in the his- 
tory of this business in Florida—this tomato business. 

During that same period, without application of quotas and without 
increase in duties or any other additional restrictions, the production 
and export from Mexico or import into the United States of tomatoes 
from Mexico has declined. And that applies to Cuba also. 

The CuatrmMan. Has the consumption in Mexico increased during 
recent vears? 

Mr. Martin. The consumption of tomatoes? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. I have no way of knowing. 

All of these tomatoes practically that are grown in the area in 
which we are interested are grown for export. 

The CHatrMan. Well, I thought by the powers of observation, 
vou might be able to tell us whether maybe Mexico is consuming 
more of that production itself. 

Well, let us put it this way: Is the standard of living over Mexico 
generally rising? 

Senator Gotpwarer. If I might interject there, 1 would say by 
constant observation that they seem to be using more tomatoes 
because of their better standard of living. All other foods in Mexico 
are being consumed in greater quantities. 

The Cuairman. I asked that question because in some countries 
they used to export certain production. And when the exports have 
falien off, we find it is due to the fact that the people in that country 
insist on having more of the production for themselves. I think 
Philippine sugar is a good example. The reason the Philippines have 
not met their sugar quota during recent vears is because they say 
the people there are having a higher per capita consumption. 

It appears likely that when all the people in a lot of the countries 
that have been exporting can get what they need to use for themselves 
that their exports will fall off in a good many commodities. And that 
is Why I asked the question about it. 


“eye 
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Mr. Martin. Well, this has gone on over a period. In studies here 
I have gone back myself into the 1920’s. Our production was—that 
is, in Mexico, and your imports from Mexico—increasing on up until 
the crash and the early 1930’s. From 1932 to 1942—that is 10 vears 
the imports of Mexican vegetables, all vegetables, were much less 
than previously, since the First World War. 

The production and the import of tomatoes from Mexico was at a 
low figure until World War II started. With the improved economic 
conditions which were brought about by the war and due to the fact 


that Cuba could not export as much to the United States because 
ocean shipping was at a premium at that time and it was dangerous 
to ship by water, as vou know, the imports of Mexican tomatoes 
increased during the war period and held the increase through the 


1947-48 season. 
The next season, the 1948-49 season, Florida produced what | 
believe was their largest crop up until that year, approximately 


14,000 carloads of tomatoes Whereas, their average crop over the 
previous 10 years produced something like 7,500 carloads. She 
almost doubled her production during 1948-49. And for each year 


since 1948-49 season, they have increased their production every year 
They have broken all previous records every vear until this present 
season, Which has just ended. 

The production in the present season, | believe, when the figures 
are finally in, will show something like 20 million pounds less than 
last season. So, in the last 5 years, this is the only season in which 
there has been a reduction in the volume of their production. 

During this same 5 years as I have said before, the imports from 


Mexico and from Cuba have declined. And I would like to eall 
attention to the table on page 8 of my statement of Nay 25. 

These figures were supplied by the Tariff Commission. And we 
assume that corrections have been made up through 1951. That is 


as far as these figures go. You will notice under 1947 and 1948 the 
imports from Mexico were at their highest level. In 1949—that is 
the vear in which Florida broke all previous records in production 
you can note the figures for Florida on the second line of figures—in 
1947, 1948, their production was relatively low. 

In 1949, their production jumped up to 369 million; whereas imports 
from Mexico fell from 231 million pounds to 167 million pounds; and 
if you look at the figures below, you will note that in 1950, the Florida 
production was approximately the same as in 1949; whereas imports 
from Mexico fell to a new low figure—the lowest since 1943. 

In 1951, the imports from Mexico fell to a still lower figure; while 
the production in Florida went up/to 465 million pounds. That is 
double the production, for instance, in 1947. Those figures, it seems 
to me, show very clearly that under the present conditions, without 
any further application of quotas or marketing agreements, that the 
imports are regulated to the advantage of the domestic producer and 
as I say, in just about as perfect a condition as you can regulate the 
distribution of a perishable product. 

The producers of perishable products, vegetables, in the United 
States, who have no competition with foreign producers—there are 
no imports of certain vegetables—have just as bad conditions; in fact, 
they have worse, I think, because some years there is a great over- 
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supply and in some years an undersupply, whereas tomato supplies 
remain fairly normal. 

There is no way that IT know of that vou can determine 6 or 7 months 
ahead of time—the period of growth is 3 months in most cases, but 
you make your plans 6 months ahead of time—there is no way to 
determine what weather conditions and other conditions will occur 
to change the volume that you expect to obtain from the plantings. 

And, speaking of a quota system that the Florida people want, 
how are you going to say a year in advance or 2 years in advance 
that you can ship 30 cars on a certain day during a season. ‘That 
particular day, or that particular month, may be a period of low 
production in the United States and it may be a period of high pro- 
duction in Mexico. 

Now, Florida has said that in cases of disaster in the United States 
that there would be a provision in their plan whereby the quotas 
would be lifted. But, although there have been periods within this 
past 10 years with which [ am most familiar in which conditions have 
existed —weather conditions have existed in Florida which we would 
consider a disaster—and which I am sure that the Florida people 
would not in any one of those vears admit that there was a disaster. 

So, there always will have to be differing interpretations of what is a 
disaster. But they do have very variable weather conditions in 
Florida. We have variable conditions to some extent; but not to the 
same extent as in Florida. They have hurricanes; they have rainy 
seasons; they have periods of freezes. During this last season, for 
instance, in which the Florida people claimed that they had serious 
competition from imports, they also had very serious weather condi- 
tions which I think any losses they might have suffered were caused 
by rather than the imports from Mexico, because we did have a slight 
increase in imports from Mexico this past season. 

But it was relatively small compared to the production in Florida 
and in other States of the United States during the import season. 

One of the claims made by the Florida group through the years has 
been—I have gone back through congressional hearings to 1928—and 
one of their claims has always been the cheap labor in Mexico; and 
they have used the term “slave labor’ on occasions. They have 
complained that it permits the foreign producer in Mexico to grow at 
much lower costs than tomatoes can be grown in Florida and in other 
States in the United States. 

Labor in Mexico and in most other countries in the world is not paid 
at the high rate that we pay our labor in the United States. And I 
think that will apply to England, for instance, too; but Mexico’s 
costs of production have risen in the last few years; labor costs have 
risen. 

In addition to the cost of production, we have the cost of the duties 
on both sides of the border. When we compete with Florida in the 
markets of the East and Middle West, our cosis of transportation are 
considerably higher than the cost of transporting tomatoes from 
Florida into those areas. 

There is another factor which is favorable to the domestic producer 
and unfavorable to the producer in Mexico. That is, that the distance 
from the shipping point in Mexico to the Middle West and to the 
East is much greater, and the time elapsed in transporting the 
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tomatoes from Mexico to Chicago, New York, and Boston is from 
10 to 14 day 3 compared to 3 and 4 davs from F 

In 10 to 14 days, vou are going to lose more tomatoes en route 
that is, they are going to develop defects in that period more than 
will tomatoes shipped from Florida arriving at the destination in 3 
and 4 days. Florida has claimed on numerous occasions —representa- 
tives of the Fk lorida eTowers Asso iation have that the Mexi in 
tomatoes undersell tomatoes grown in Florida, for example. Ido not 


‘ 
believe that is true. And | have a booklet that was put out by the 
Florida association in 1950, 1 believe, which gives prices of Florida 
tomatoes and Mexican tomatoes in various markets in the United 
otates. 

A study of that booklet will show that there is not a great difference 
in the prices. Sometimes Mexican tomatoes sell at higher prices 
than do the domestic tomatoes. Sometimes the domestic product 
sells at the higher price. During this past season, after a period of 
heavy rains in Flarida which damaged their fruit, our tomatoes sold 





in New York at a higher price than did Florida tomatoes. ‘There was 
a very good reason for it. Our tomatoes were betti r. When Me 
can tomatoes sell for lower prices, it is because the tomato, whet q 


arrives in the market, is worth less than the domestic product aiaily 
for the reason it has been in transport for a longer period of time, and 
when it arrives, the buyer must take into consideration how much 
shrinkage there 1s going to be in his shipment of tomatoes 

lf he is going to have to throw away the equivalent of 20 or 30 or 
a hundred lugs of tomatoes out of a carlot of 625 lugs, naturally he is 
going to pay less per lug for the whole shipment. But that applies 
also to Florida when they have poor quality, the buyer in New York 
or Boston pays less for Florida tomatoes than he does for Mexican 
tomatoes. 

The record shows there is no basis whatever for the claim that 
the sellers, the brokers, deliberately undercut Florida prices. And I 
think anyone who is familiar wish the business knows that the people 
who sell Mexican tomatoes compete as much with each other, the 
different brokers and different accounts, as they compete with the 
brokers selling Florida tomatoes. 

I don’t know that I have anything else in particular to say. If 
any of the members wish to ask me questions, I will be glad to answer 
them if I can. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions that you have to ask, 
Senator Holland? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHAIRMAN. We will recess at this time until 11:30 and give 
Senator Holland a chance to go over your prepared statement. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
11:30 a. m.) 

(Whereupon, the committee reconvened at 11:35 a. m.) 

Senator Horny. Senator Aiken was called away and asked me to 
preside and the committee will come to order. 

Senator HoLtutanp. Mr. Martin, the negotiations between your 
organization and the Florida organization known as the fruit and 
vegetable association, began back in 1949, did it not? 

Mr. Marrtn. I believe it was 1949, yes, sir. 
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Senator Hottanp. You represent a group of importers, jobbers? 

Mr. Martin. Well, brokers who sell the Mexican imports. 

Senator HoLLanb. You do not re present the growers in Mexico? 

Mr. Martin. Our association, no, we do not represent the growers. 

Senator Houtuanp. Is there anvone whom you know who can speak 
for the growers as a whole in Mexico—the tomato growers? 

Mr. Martin. There was a man, Alphonso Herrera Salcedo—and 
now there isa man there who took his place, who is their representa- 
tive in Mexico City and possibly he represents the growers associations 
of the State of Tamaulipas on the east coast, and the State of Sinaloa 
in the west, and possibly he represents the growers in the State of 
Sonora. I do not know because I have never met mais and I do not 
know what he is doing. But, as you possibly remember, Mr. Salcedo 
represented those three—the groups in those three states. But he 
did not speak for them without prior authorization. I mean he spoke 
for them as | spe ‘ak for our people. ‘The groups directed him to speak 
and what stand to take on any particular questicn, 

Senator Hoituanp. Docter Salcedo re prese nted the producers in 
three of the Mexican States from the beginning of the negotiations in 
1949 until some time quite recently, did he not? 

Mr, Martin. He represented them, but he was not—let me see 
how I will describe him. He was authorized to represent them as he 


was directed, He was not the sole spokesmi in, and he could not act 
in a thing such as this, for instance, without authority first from his 
g-oups. 


Senator HoLLAND. Would this be a fair statement: He was author- 
ized to negotiate for them, but did not have authority to obligate 
them to any program? 

Mr. Martin. That is what they tell me; yes. 

Senator HoLitanp. Did he not remain in that capacity until some 
time last year—some time in 1952? 

Mr. Martin, Yes. 

Senator HoLLanp. Who is the man who took his place? 

Mr. Martin. I cannot tell you his name. I have heard it once. 
But the Mexican Embassy here, I believe, could tell you his name if 
you want it. I will be glad to get it for you if you want me to. 

Senator Hottanp. Now, when these negotiations began, there was 
a reciprocal trade agreement between Mexico and the United States, 
was there not? 

Mr. Martin. When we first talked to the Florida group, there was 
a trade agreement. It was canceled in the summer of 1951, to be 
effective January 1, 1952, 

Senator HoLLanp. Mexico took the initiative in bringing about the 
cancellation, did it not? 

Mr. Martin. Not according to my understanding, but it is possible 
that they did. My uaderstanding was that it was a mutual agree- 
ment to cancel between the two countries. 

Senator HoLLanp. Well, now, Mr. Martin, there was a considerable 
period of time in which your organization, acting generally through 
you, and through a committee likewise, and the producers’ organiza 
tion in Florida were in close accord as to the putting into effect of a 
quota system, was there not? ; 

Mr. Martin. Well, I am glad you asked me that question, because 
we had negotiated with the Florida group from 1949, the fall of 1949, 


ee 


7 
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until we met finally in April or May of 1950. And we reached a 
sort of an agreement which | think Florida has misinterpreted. You 


probably have the agreement, a copy of 

The agreement was that we would present the proposition on 
which we agreed at that time to the growers: because the tomatoes 
about which we were negotiating were owned by the growers; and 
we could not speak for them; we could not make any such agreement 
without their approval. 

And | believe the Florida group has ever since then said that we 
reached an agreement and then later withdrew. When Mr. Chandler 
and Mr. Pierce came out to Nogales, Ariz., and this tentative agree- 
ment was made, Mr. Chandler has said, rightly, that we met one 
morning at 9 o’clock and at 9:30 the agreement was drawn up. Well, 
that shows how much consideration both sides gave to it, and this 
proposition of the quotas has not been in Florida’s mind but a very 
short while before they met with us. They had not given it a great 
deal of study. 

When our people were able to study the proposition later gradually, 
the different members of our association—and they had talked to the 
growers in Mexico—decided that it was impractical, and that it was 
not favorable to the growers of tomatoes in Mexico. Our members, 
even after many of them came to that conclusion, still left the decision 
up to the growers; and if the growers had said ‘‘We want it’’ that 
would have determined the issue. 

But, I think that the growers have never agreed to this plan, 
Senator Holland. I know that some representatives of the growers 
signed an agreement in Mexico City on September 16,1951. But those 
representatives—Mr. Salcedo and Mr. Careaga—had no authority 
to sign that agreement. 

They were instructed to “oO to Mexico City and to listen to Florida’s 
and Cuba’s proposition, and to report back and that the growers 
would then decide whether they wished to negotiate further 

Senator HoLtanp. Well, I am sure that what you said is exactly 
the case, Mr. Martin. And I am not trying to be critical in any way. 
The point I am trying to bring into the record, if it is the fact, as I 
understand it, is this, that your organization, representing the im- 
porters and the handlers, agreed with the Florida producers, and 
through them with the Cuban producers, on a program. And that 
the program was reduced to writing. And that the program was re- 
ported to the Committee for Reciprocity Information here in Wash- 
ington at a hearing in September 1950. 

And that the reason why the program fell through was because the 
grower groups in Mexico declined to stand back of their negotiators 
who had worked out the agreement. Now, is that a fair statement of 
the situation? 

Mr. Marri. Not exactly. 

Senator HoLianp. Will you make it just as you understand it, 
becausé I want the record to speak the exact facts 

Mr. Martin. Well, you have my statement there, I believe; and 
in that statement before the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
I stated that we—I do not know the words I used—but that we were 
not authorized to commit the growers; and that up to that moment 
the growers had not committed themselves. 
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Senator Hotuanp. Well, I wish you would comment on the major 
part of my statement, namely, that an agreement, tentative agree- 
ment, was worked out. 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Senator HoLLanp. Was ié stated in black and white between you 
and the Florida people through the mF wn, of a letter written by 
you to the Florida people in May—May 31, 1950—for the West 
Coast of Mexico Vegetable Association? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. And I remember I made the state- 
ment tha even if the growers did noi accept this plan, we thought it 
was a good idea on the whole. 

But, we, like anyone else who makes tentative agreements, after 
we made studies, we changed our minds. Our members changed 
their minds. 

Senator Hotuanp. Well, that, of course, you have a complete right 
to do. But the point I want to make for the record is that the agree- 
ment had been negotiated out and that the critical point in its failure 
was the declination on the part of the Mexican growers to ever 
become parties to it. 

Now, is that the situation? 

Mr. Martin. They did decline, yes. 

They declined, and the growers themselves have declined up to now. 
And | know that on the record you have a contract, more or less, 
signed by representatives of the growers. And on the record—I do 
not know that you have it—although I believe I sent it to the com- 
mittee—is a letter from the largest growers organization in Mexico, 
whose members produce about 75 percent of the tomatoes exported 
from Mexico to the United States they wrote stating that they do 
not want that agreement. And I believe that Mr. Salcedo did not 
represent them correctly when he stated that they agreed to this 
contract. 

Senator HoLLanp. In other words, they declined to go through with 
the authorization of the contract or the completion of the contract 
as it had been negotiated by Doctor Salcedo along with yourselves 
and the Florida growers and the Cuban growers; is that correct? 

Mr. Martin. In effect, yes. 

Senator HoLianp. All right. Do you have objection to placing in 
the record your letter of May 31, 1950, written on behalf of the West 
Coast of Mexico Vegetable Assoc iation to Mr. Luther L. Chandler, 
the chairman of the Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association and Mr. 
Dixon Pierce, vice chairman of that association? 

Mr. Martin. I have no objection, because I think anything that 
is—or any statement that has been made public should go into the 
record if anyone desires it. 

However, I think that if this committee considers this letter, they 
are quite likely to get an erroneous opinion of the conditions existing. 
It is my opinion that the Government’s statistics which exist and 
presumably show the true facts over the long period of years, should 
have a very great deal more weight than a statement or a letter that 
was written on a proposition that had been considered for a half an 
hour or half a day. 

And I think that placing this letter in the record just as placing it 
in the record before the Senate Finance Committee in 1951 is bound 
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i 
is likely to place too much weight on something that has passed 

Senator HoLLtanp. Mr. Chairman. May I make this statement 
In offering this letter for the record, I am not in any sense challenging 
the good faith of the organization represented by Mr. Martin. The 
thing that I am trying to show is that for a long period of time this 
problem has been recognized as a critical problem so far as domestic 
producers are concerned; that a tentative arrangement was worked out 
to which arrangement the organization represented by Mr. Martin, 
at least tentatively, was a party; and that the factor which caused the 
breakdown was the refusal of the Mexican producers to go along with 
not only the people who represent them in marketing at Nogales but 
also with the Florida fruit and vegetable producers and the Cuban 
producers. Because I think that it is highly necessary before anything 
in the shape of legislation or coercive machinery based on legislation 
such as is now possible—before any such settlement should be sug- 
gested or made, that all efforts at cooperative settlement should be 
attempted. 

And it is my feeling that all efforts at cooperative settlement were 
attempted, and that due to no fault of either the Florida producers or 
the Nogales association, the agreement fell through because of the 
fact that Mexican producers declined to go ahead, leaving a situation 
under which, unless action is taken by the Government, under the 
machinery now existing in our laws, the problem will not be solved. 

Senator Horny. The letter may be included in the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Letter referred to from George R. Martin to Luther L. Chandler 
and Dixon Pierce, dated May 31, 1950, is as follows: 


to give the committee studying this proposition now—this committee 


West Coast or Mexico 
VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION OF No¢ ES, ARIZ., 
May 81, 1950. 
Mr. LutrHer L. CHANDLER, 
Chairman, Florida Fruit & Vegetable Ass 


Mr. Drxon PIERCE, 
Vice Chairman, Florida Fruit & Vegetable Associat 


Dear Mr. CHANDLER AND Mr. Pierce: As a result of negotiations which 
we have conducted with you, as representatives of the Florida Fruit & Vegetable 
Association, siuce September 1949, we wish to state that the West Coast of 
Mexico Vegetable Association of Nogales, Ariz. has agreed in principle, subject to 


amendments which we may mutually agree upon later, to the joint plan evolved 
from our negotiations as a basis upon which to solve the competitive problems 
existing between growers and shippers of tomatoes in the United States, and 


growers and shippers in Mexico who export tomatoes to the United States for 
sale in the markets of the United States. 

In effect, the following is our understanding of the agreement jointly agreed upon 
between your association and ours: 

1. That Mexico, including all growing and shipping areas, ship not to exceed 
7,265 carloads of tomatoes so the United States per annum, during the months 
November to May, inclusive. 

2. That the exports of Mexican tomatoes to the United States be regulated on 
a daily basis in accordance with the following schedule 
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Number of t 
cre t ord Total fc 
y tre M month 
ico to I 
N t ) 
Decer l () 
J 1, 050 
t sO 
M 1. 39 
\ | ] 
M 2 620 
lo ) 
3. That a weekly tolerance of 10 percent be allowed to correct train delavs, 
accide , ete., which will operate as follow 
if for some reason the number of cars permitted to cross the. bor ler daily is 
1 1 , t . ° 
not met, 10 percent of the week’s total pern itted sl pm nts May be s ipped in 


week following, in addition to the cars allotted to cross in that week follow- 


} 


\s an example, suppose that shipments are being made in March at the 





rate of 45 carloads daily During that week the daily shipments for 2 days 
amount to only 30 cars each day. ‘The total shipments for that week would 
amount to only 285 carloads instead of the scheduled 315 carloads. Ten per- 
cent of 315 would be 31.5 carloads. Therefore the 30 carloads which were not 


shipped during that week could be shipped during the next week, in addition to 
the allotted 315 cars allotted for that succeeding week. 

4. That shipments of carloads of tomatoes from Mexico to Canada which 
cross the border shall not be charged against the total carloads allotted for ship- 
ment from Mexico to the United States. 

5. That the Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association present this agreement to 
the representatives of the various associations in the United States whose mem- 
tomatoes with their reeonmendation that those associations 
adopt this agreement and become parties to the agreement, and to use their 
nfluence and efforts to put the provisions of the agreement into effect among 
their members, by shipping agreements, and by urging the various Government 


Departments to use the agreement as a basis of a treatv with Mexico as indicated 





bers erow or 





paragraph 6 be low. 

6. That the associations in the United States who are or become parties to 
this agreement, petition the Government of the United States to negotiate a 
treaty with Mexico based on this agreement, as outlined herein or as amended, 
in order to give the provisions of the agreement the force and effect of Govern- 
ment sanction by the two nations, and in order that the schedule of daily ship- 

ents may be enforced under governmental control 

7. That the West Coast of Mexico Vegetable Association agrees to submit this 
agreement to the several growers’ associations in Mexico, whose members grow 
tomatoes tor export to the United States, with the recommendation that they 
adopt its provisions and that they become parties to the agreement and they 
petitior the Mexican Government to negotiate a treaty with the United States 
Government, in order to give the provisions of the agreement the force and effect 
of Government sanction. 

8. That the West Coast of Mexico Vegetable Association agrees to recommend 


and urge tl various associations of growers of tomatoes in Mexico to put into 
effect immediately the provision of the agreement regarding daily shipments, in 
the belief that regulated distribution of our tomato shipments will benefit the 


y eliminating periods when the volume of shipments are greater than 
the markets can reasonably handle, with the resulting drop in prices. 

9. That as a part of the agreement all associations in the United States and in 
Mexico which become parties to this agreement will petition their respective 
governments to include in their trade treaty agreement provisions that the United 
states import duty on tomatoes imported from Mexico be reduced from the pres- 
ent rate of 1% cents per pound, to % of a cent a pound, and that the Mexican 


} 


industry 


Government cancel all export duties on tomatoes exported to the United States. 

10. That an agreement be worked out at a later date to provide that in the 
event of some disaster, such as floods, freezes, or disease which reduces the pro- 
duction in the growing areas of the United States, Mexican daily shipments of 
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tomatoes to the United States may be increased over the a ints listed 
paragraph 2 above. 

Speaking collectively, we w to thar I | I f 
vour association for the 1 
have resulted in tl agi eC! We esp all t ank uu, Mr. Chandk 
and Mr. Pierce, for your pa e in this work, and for making the long tr frol 
Florida to Nogales. 

We are sending a delegation to Culiacan, Sinaloa, Mexico June 25, t eet 
with the several associations from the States of Sinaloa and S 1 and will 
ad ise vou as soon as possible of t ir decisio1 n respect to this agreernent W, 
shall urge them to adopt this agreement which we believe will be of great benefi 
to our industry as wel! as to the growers of tomatoes in the United States Should 
they for some reason decide not to become parties to this agreement at this tit 
you may know that the reasons whic! ‘aused us to make the agreement are st 
valid and that we will do all can to put the principal points of the agreement 


into effect which are not in conflict with our duty to our grower 
With kindest regards to vou and to the members of vour fine association 


GrEoRGE R. Martin, Secret Var 
Senator HoLuaNnp. I am going to comment on this letter. 
Mr. Martin is it correct to say that the gist of the program is 
stated in your first two points which read as follows 


In effect, the following is our understanding of the agreement jointly agreed upon 
between vour association and ours 

1. That Mexico, including all growing and shipping area hip not to exceed 

7,265 carloads of tomatoes to the United States per annum, during th 


months November to Mat nelusive 
2. That the exports of Mexican tomatoes to the Unite i States be regulated 


} f } } 


on a daily basis in accordance with the following Lule 


after which the schedule is set forth by the months through the ship- 
ping season. 

Do those points state the gist of the tentative agreement as it has 
been worked out? 

Mr. Martin. They do. 

Senator HoLLtaNnp. You referred, very properly, t 
called attention to the fact that—in that letter—th 
approval by the Mexican producers 

L think you were referring to the last paragraph in the letter, Lo 
refresh your recollection. [am asking is that what you were referring 
to in your testimony? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Senator HoLtanp. To point up the matter then, Mr. Chairman, 
I am going to read that last paragraph into the record also. 


o the fact that you 
at there had to be 


We are sending a delegation to Culiacan, Sinaloa, Mexico, on June 25, to meet 
with the several associations from the States of Sinaloa and Sonor: 

advise you as soon as possible of their 
shall urge them to adopt this agreem: 
to our industry as well as to the grov 
they for some reason decide not to 

you may know that the reasons which caused us to make the agreement are 
still valid and that we will do all we can to put the principal points of the agreement 
into effect which are not in conflict with our duty to our growers 


a and we will 
lecision it respe t to tois agr ment We 
t which we believe will be of great benefit 


d States Should 


( 
vers of tomato sil 
become parties to this agreement at this time, 


That is the statement you made? 

Mr. Martin. That is the statement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Martin, you did make a statement before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information on this subject on Sep- 
tember 11, 1950, did you not? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 
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Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, I offer this statement for the 
record and particularly I want to ask Mr. Martin about a couple of the 
recitals in it. 

I note this recital: 

Our association has accepted as desirable the principle of regulating daily 
shipments of tomatoes imported from Mexico so as to avoid oversupplies from 
time to time, and on July 10, 1950, reeommended to the growers’ associations 
located on the west coast of Mexico that they become parties to this agreement. 

That was your conviction at that time, was it not? 

Mr. Martin. That was my conviction at that time. But the 
conviction of our members changed not too long after that. And 
they did not consider it desirable. 

Senator HoLuanp. I notice another statement: 


It has been agreed that competition of tomatoes imported from Mexico and 
Cuba harmful to dor tic producers, not so much because of the quantities 
imp d, but rather because of t fact that at times during the season the 
United States markets were oversupplied by domestic and foreign shipments. 


In other words, because of this supply from many sources, there 
were gluts that appeared from time to time? That was your convic- 
tion at that time, was it not? 

Mr. Marrin. Our conviction was that there were gluts at times 
because of overproduction; but out conviction since then has been 
that the condition could not be corrected by imposing quotas on 
imports 

Senator Hottanp. Now, the third thing I want to quote from 
your statement—and there may be many other things that you 
would like to quote; and as I say you are at perfect liberty to com- 
ment on any part of it—is that part in which you comment on the 
thing that our Florida producers feel bas caused more trouble than 
anything else. And that is the great overplanting by the Mexicans 
so that they always ship only a portion of what they produce, unless 
there is a shortage that develops up here. 

I will read that part of your statement as follows: 

The Mexican grower of tomatoes tries to estimate what the demand will be 
for tomatoes in the United States for the next season and studies estimates on 
domestic production to determine how much to plant. Of necessity he must 
overplant in order to be able to supply the market should weather conditions 
cut down the amount of domestic production or lower his own yield. In figuring 
costs, this overplanting must be taken into consideration. 

At that time vou felt that the Mexican grower customarily over- 
planted as a matter of a policy, did you not? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. We believed that. 

Senator HoLianp. Is it not a fact that that still exists? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, and we believe that Florida overplants, because 
we believe that the producer, the grower of practically all vegetables 
and fruits overplants, because they do not know what weather condi- 
tions will do to their crops. And they do not know what certain 
acreages will produce in any given season. 

Senator Honuanp. Well, now, Mr. Martin, is it acceptable to you 
for me to offer for the record this statement made by you to the Com 
mittee for Reciprocity Information on September 11, 1950, in which 
you were joined by Mr. M. J. Martinez, president of your organization? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, it is acceptable to introduce it. But, again, I 
would like to say to this committee that we would prefer that the 


ao 
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committee accept our statements as of today because we have had 
more time to study these matters and because in quoting portions of a 

atement made in 1950, there is the chance of getting an erroneous 
ened. 

Senator HoLuanp. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that that is the fact, 
and I suggest that Mr. Martin make a restudy of this statement made 
- him and Mr. Martinez and then amplify it in any way he sees fit 
to do so. I just simply want the record to show this problem and 
the efforts that have been made to selve it. And if there are other 
matters in your files that show additional efforts to solve it or that 
more correctly reflect your position and the position of your associa- 
tion, Mr. Martin, I invite you to place them in the record, because all 
we can do is make the record as complete as possible 

Senator Horny. The statement will be included in the record and 
Mr. Martin vill | have the op portunity to submit in writing any state- 
ment he desires to make either in ai np ification of that or in explana- 
tion of it or suggestion of anything else that you think might be done to 
remedy the situation. 

(Discussion off the record. 

(Statement referred to is as follows: 


NoGALEs. ARIZ ptember 11, 1950. 

IN THE MATTER OF NEGOTIATIONS BET EEN THE UNITED ST I AND CUBA WITH 
RESPECT TO REDUCTIONS IN TH DUTY RATES ON TOMATOES, CUCUMBERS, AND 
PEPPERS, ALL IN THEIR NATURA OR RESH STATI IMPORT » INTO THE UNITED 
STATES FROM CUBA 


The CHAIRMAN, ComMMITTEE FOR RecrpRocity INFORMATION 
Tariff Committee Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


The West Coast of Mexico Vegetable Associatior f Nogales, Ariz., by its 








president, M. J. Martinez, and its secretary-manager, Ge R. Martin, submit 
for your co! sideration and information the followi state { 

‘he members of this nonprofit associ ion are for the most part American 
firms located in Nogales, Ariz., which sell and distribute 86 percent of the fresh 
winter vegetables and melons grown on the west coast ol Mexico, and 78 I reent 
of all vegetables and melons grown in all of Mexico, for export to the United 
States and Canada. The vez s and melons handled by these members are 
tomatoes, green peppers, gt i egey . eu! , water lons, and 

cantaloups. The principal of the association is located at 122 Grand 
pe nue, Nogales, Ariz. 

The interest of this — ym and its members, in the 1 ‘tiation between 
the United States and C a respecting r luction of duties on \ etabl imported 
into the Unite States from C uba, is that domestic production imports of these 
vegetables during the winter months compete in the United States market with 
Mexican-grown vegetables sold by our members We are also interested because 
of the fact that under the present reciprocal trade agree nts program, the 
imports of Mexican vegetab! ‘s into tl United States 1 ives the same duty 
rates as those granted to the most favored nation in that program, plus previously 
established margins of preference Theref any reduction in the luty rates 
granted to Cuba will automatically result in the reducti of the rates on vege- 
tables imported from Mexico and handled by our m bers 

Of additional interest is the fact that this association has carried on negotiations 
with the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, and the Florida association 
has negotiated with the Association of Fruit and Vegetable Growers and Ex- 
porters of Cuba, for the purpose of trying to arrive at some arrangement between 
these competing areas whereby the s ip nents from foreign and domestic sources 
to the markets of the United States could be so regulated as to avoid as much as 
possible oversupplies which have in the past caused precipitous declines i the 
wholesale prices during c¢ riods, with consequent losses to both the do- 
mestic and foreign produc vith no benefit to the American « sumer It is 





our understanding that an agreement has been reached between the association 
in Florida and the association in Cuba on this matter. This sociation, repre- 
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senting o1 the American firms which distribute vegetables imported from Mexico, 
speaks orly for our members and does not represent the growers in Mexico, re 
rarding this plan [tor plac ng imports on a quota basis, but is authorized to repre 
sent them in other respect Our association has accepted as desirable the 
principal of 1 ilating dailv shipn ts of tomatoes imported from Mexico so as 
to avoid ¢ rsupplies from time to time, and on Julv 10, 1950, reeommended 
the growers’ associations located on the west coast of Mexico that they becom« 
par reement 

It has | agreed that competition of tomatoes imported from Mexico and 
Cuba was harmful to de mestiec producers, not so muel! because of the quantities 
imported, bu ather because of the fact that at times during the season the United 
stat mart were oversup} lI l by dome tic Aa d foreigi shi yments It Was 


agreed by this association and the Cuban association that if it were possible to 
prevent excessive daily and weekly shipments throughout the season, it would 
remedy in part at least this problem. This matter of placing the daily ship- 
ments on a quota basis will be particularly difficult in the case of Mexico, because 
the growing and shipping area is spread out over a length of about 250 miles, and 
about 500 different growers produce the shipments for export. However, the 
prospective bet efits merit a trial. 

As of September 9, 1950, the Mexican growers have not agreed to become parties 
to this agreement and, because their associations are preoccupied with other 
+} 


matters of a more urgent nature, it does not seem likelv that serious consideration 


ca he give to the } lan recommended to them during the present year. 

The picture concerning competition of tomatoes imported into the United States 
from foreign sources, almost entirely from Mexico and Cuba, has not changed 
materially since a summary of tariff information was published by the Tariff 
Commission in 1948, covering the period prior to January 1948 

In Digests of Trade Data, published by the Tariff Commission in 1943, in con- 
nection with the trade agreement between the United States and Mexico, the 
nports of tomatoes have varied greatly 


following statement is made on page 160: ‘ 
ae ‘hat more 


ast 5 years (prior to 1942) and the variation has been some 








i 
marked in imports from Mexico than in those from Cuba. Fluctuations in the 
Florida ter crop of tomatoes have been an important factor affecting the 
imports In both 1928 and 1929 imports were about 120 million pounds. The 


peak of 144 million pounds was reached in 1930, the great bulk of imports in that 
vear (as in other vears) having entered in the winter and spring months before 


i 
the Tariff Act of 1930 became effective Notwithstanding the much higher duty 
of that act, imports in 1931 and 1932 exceeded 100 million pounds. In 1933 and 
1934, however, they were much smaller (55 million pounds in 1934). From that 
time to the present, the trend has been irregularly upward \ subsidiary peak 
occurred in 1937 but in 1939, with a large domestic crop, the imports fell to the 
lowest figure of any vear covered (table 4) from 1929. The marked inc in 


srease 
imports in 1940 and 1941, accompanied exceptionally short crops in Florida 
Imports in 1941 were larger than in any year since 1930.” 

On page 74 of the publication, Summaries of Tariff Information (1948), the 
following statement is made: ‘‘During the 5-year period 1936—40, imports averaged 
76 million pounds annually, a decline of 7 million pounds compared with the 
average of the preceding 5-year preiod, and were equivalent to about 30 percent 





of average domestic production of field-grown tomatoes during the importing 
season. However, the ratio of imports to production varies widely from year to 
year because of periodical short and large crops in this country, and because of 
fluctuations in the size of the crops in Cuba and Mexico In 1989, this ratio was 
14 percent during the importing season and 3.6 percent for the entire year. In 
1947, | the ratio of imports to production during the importing season 
was & nt, and the ratio to total production for the year was 17 percent 
(table 3 In 1934-36 and in 1938-40, Cuba was the primary source of imports, 
a circumstance probably due to the wide duty preference, 1.2 cents a pound during 
the 3 months of the year enjoyed by Cuba in those year From 1929 through 





} } 


1933, in 1937, and from 1941 through 1945, when the shipping shortage practically 
eliminated Cuba from the United States market, Mexico was the principal source 
J 


‘ 


of imports (table 4 In 1946 and 1947, despite the strong demand and high prices 
for tomatoes in the United States during the off-season, Cuba was unable to regai 
its prewar volume of exports Mexico on the other hand, has continued to 
expand production and imports from that country reached a peak of 224 million 
pounds in the 1946-47 season. Imports compete almost exclusively with toma- 


toes produced in Florida, California, and Texas. Despite the substantial increase 


in imports from Mexico from 1946 to 1947, domestic tomato prices for 1947 
remained appreciably above their 1946 levels.” 
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The most pertinent comment on conditio1 n the 1948-49 1949-50 sea 
is that in those vears Florida, due to excellent weathe NS. Dre eda 
14.000 earloads of tomatoes each vear, whic about a 1OU r¢ t increase over 
its average annual winter season shipments ft the 1940—41 season through the 
1947-48 season. During the war i ind the vea ’ j bh 


1947-48 season, Mexican imports were sold in all of eastern markets in large 




















quantities. Because of the increase in s ments from Florida it e last 2 years 
Mexican imported tomatoes have aimost bee! ( ute easter 
markets, and had to be marketed almost entire] e Western States and i1 
Canada. Because of the limited arket the imports fro Vlexico de ned 
considerably. We do not have a record of imports a 
Following is a table showing a comparis¢ ed 8 s and foreign shi; 
ments of tomatoes by months from the 1937 to 1949-50 seasons inclusive 
The sources of the figures are publications of the United States Department of 
Agriculture giving annual shipments by commodities, months and States for the 
years indicated, except as noted 
Comparison of United States and foreign shipments of t { ths. 1937-38 
to 1949-50 
Noy Dec J k 1 5 
be be wry \ J tal 
1937-38 
United States 4 809 R g FOS 25. 7 
Foreign sO " 62 S g 4 
Florida 1s 79 ’ { i f 11, 389 
l'exas A 2, bt 6, 788 
California 2 136 212 2 (2 2 2. 009 
Other United State S7 4, OY 589 
Mexico 393 309 ® QR 8 681 
Cuba Gti 691 24 g 1 ene 
Other foreign 2 2 ) 
1938-39 
United State 1, 468 8 1, 204 2, 09 i 6, 814 7, 522 27, 382 
Foreign 131 692 SAS 53 { | 359 
Florida 24 4 1, 2 43 y 4, 003 
lexa 34 28 2, 6, 489 
California 877 IRS 87 47 s } 623 
Other United States 28 22 3, 632 
Mexico 24 229 ( 2 208 1, 345 
Cuba 107 462 694 $24 24 1. 961 
Other foreign l 2t l t 2 4 46 
1939-40 
United States 1, 632 1, 4 844 8 . 239 f i, ( 21, 847 
Foreign x 42 684 71 1,4 fe 1 624 
Florida 22 f SS ? , 4, Séit 1, 68 & 804 
lexa 772 406 129 $2¢ 4, 64 6, 469 
California 640 212 < l 22 I 1, SSY 4, 732 
Other United States oe] 1, 760 
Mexico 18 174 &2 267 458 904 3 1. 423 
Cuba 60 24¢ 02 69 139 1 2, 795 
Other foreign 2 l 1] 13 1 46, 
1940-41 
United States 1, 666 1, 352 1, 217 ROO 57 ) 467 7, 60 19, 752 
Foreign te 
Florida 359 l 993 7 420 ' 2 O19 R73 681 
Texas $49 2 R 5 492 
California 958 i 294 8 14 f l, { oF 4 O10 
Other United State | 648 659 
Mexico 29 14 
Cuba 111 14 
Other foreign I 
1941-42 
United States 2, 004 L3e l 1, 182 1 . 6, 18 412 2 ) 
Foreigr % ) 150 
Florida 465) 138 s 2t 19 8 8 
rex 5S RS 4 { 4 x 4 
California 1, 284 282 24 4, SS 
Otier United Stat l 7 
1942-43 
United States 2, 034 1, 009 ff 879 ; & ( Q 33 
Foreigt l4 82 M $42 
Florid 2 19 3 { ’ 
lexas 168 is & 64 
California 1, 223 315 167 2¢ v2 2 3, 758 
Other United States ) 
Mexico 25 495 786 rh) 2 ’ 2.344 ; 
Cuba 


Other foreign 


Not availabk 


? Mexico, Cuba and other foreign not giver 


o2613—d55 pt. d S 
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Comparison of United States and foreign shipments of tomatoes, by months 1937-38 
to 1949-50 Continued 
| 
Nove Dect Janu Febru : 
' ‘sebee * March | April May June Total 
4 y 
1943-44 
Ur tat 2. 54 1, 393 1, 132 1, 283 2 613 2.13 7,473 , 271 24, 847 
For 14 11 1, 173 802 1, 674 », 41 4 7, 292 
} i 31 831 gx 1,117 2, 522 1, 206 6oYS 83 7, 755 
485 193 6, 22 2 11, 5388 
( r 1,74 369 140 16) 91 7 1Y 1 4,348 
Othe I tate 1 1, 15¢ 
M 0 147 173 1, 042 609 1, 501 2,4 47 6, 300 
( 131 193 173 10 49 
( ré ! ( e 49 
1944 
. 1. 525 g 4 1. 857 2, 498 4,343 8, 613 6, 752 
I 142 1, 492 ] 2, MK 2, 025 2. 249 
| 66 750 1.579 | 2,366 2, 28 763 8, 126 
¢ 50 7 3 1, OSt 7, 399 4, 821 14, 980 
( 9 10 278 129 & 484 R71 3. 201) 
Ot I i Stat 7 98 192 
M 142 1, 479 1, 666 2, 112 1, 862 2,3 248 l 9, 825 
Cut 13 213 377 161 j 801 
Other fore ll 6 3 
1945-4 
{ ted 591 1 } 684 1, 32 2,134 4, 324 9, 756 8, 248 30, 625 
Foreig 192 ¢ » 306 9 437 1, 598 2. 674 83 } 10, 195 
Florida S44 768 35 1, 185 2, 087 2,3 1, 45 12 8, 828 
I ‘ 1, 003 AS 1, St 2, So 5, 3 ] 3 
Califor 1, 244 287 149 140 47 lt 941 1, 480 4, 393 
Other Unit tate : 7 1, 306 1, 441 
Me Oo &Y 83 ] 1, 609 1, 4l¢ 2, 61 79 8, 393 
Cuba 1 SI 180) 5 , 1, 635 
Other fore ) x4 22 12 2 2 2 4 167 
1946-4 
l ed States 3, 230 1, 391 1, 324 814 326 Sf 6, 918 7, 5S 22, 392 
Foreign 133 | 1,01 3, 304 3.069 | 3,408 | 2,¢ 272 6 | 13,240 
Florida l 1 572 1,117 464 220 17 1, 468 S58 5. 725 
I . 1, 068 590 14 1 226 4,173 5, 225 1} 7 
( fornia Sil 229 193 349 106 403 1, 277 1, 642 5 ) 
Other United State st) A) 
Mexico 4 720 2, 899 2, 544 3, 204 1, 994 267 2 11, 763 
Cc i 2 $6 369 493 06 35 2 1. 233 
Other fe 88 60 36 32 i8 3 3 4 244 
1947-45 
{ tates 2, 227 1, 406 1, 025 604 677 1, 648 6, 359 6, 680 20, 626 
I f 135 1, 637 2,513 3, 943 3, 501 596 2 13, 268 
Florida 71 759 366 650 1, 578 3, 163 249 7, 603 
re 1, 189 2, 310 4,744 8, 623 
Califo 1 967 266 238 27 BS4 1,091 3, 802 
Oot! United States 2 596 598 
Mexict 115 SUZ 1, 284 1, 989 3, 474 3, 429 55 2 11, 680 
Cuba y 9] $50 $31 53 6 1, 330 
Other foreig 20 4) 62 74 38 19 258 
1948-49 
United Stat 3, 185 2, 041 ( 
Foreigt 10 808 ( 
Florida 632 1,473 787 442 | 33,052 | 34, 248 2, 133 74 13, 690 
Texas Q3t 83 ( ( 
Californi 1, 617 485 
Other Unit States ( ( ( 
M 8) 57 682 ( 46, 524 
Cuba 42 ( ( 
Other tor 458 s4 ( ( 
1049-0" 
{ it ( ( ( 
I ( ( 
Flor 2 2, 019 1, 153 2, 562 1, 953 3, 008 2, 223 565 | 514, 809 
T 
Califor ( ( 
Mexi 7 6, 588 
Cuba ( 
Other ( ( ( ( 
1 Not av bl 
3 | I Bureau figures 
4 Se | i in weekly summ of carlot shipments 
5 Flo ‘nmonts as given by Florida State Mark ting Bureau 
6 Rex of month pments not available 
’ Total fro vest coast of M oto Ju ive n Weekly Sur iry of Carlot Shipment of 
U.S8 epartr t of Agriculture, 5,978, plu ( ported shipped from east Mexico, 610; tot 1], 6,588. 
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A study of the preceding tables will show clearly that in periods of depression, 
or periods when favorable weather conditions prevail in the domestic producing 


areas, permitting those areas to produce large quantities of tomatoes, imports 
from Mexico are curtailed. Domestic producers are able to market practically 


all of the tomatoes produced in such years while the producers in Me sie at the 
same time have to abandon a large part of their crops. his condition has pre- 
vailed in periods when import duties on tomatoes were relatively high, 3 cents 
per pound from 1931 to 1943, and in periods of relatively low r s of duty prior 
to 1931 and after 1942. In other words, it might be said that the domestic pro- 
ducer, whether in Florida, Texas, or California, is able to market all the tomatoes 
produced every year regardless of duty rates and the foreign producer supplies 
only that part of the market which the domestic producer is unable to suppl 


The Mexican grower of tomatoes tries to estimate what the demand will be for 











tomatoes in the United States for the next season and studies estimates on domesti 
production to determine how much to plant Of nece he must overplant in 
order to be able to supply the market should weather conditions cut down the 
amount of domestic production or lower his own yield In f ring cost this 
overplanting must be taken into consideratior \ study was made by the I 

association and this association relative to comparison of costs of producti ’ 
Florida and in Mexico. While the cost of growing an acre of tomatoes in Mexico 
is less than in Florida, the yield per acre in Florida is much higher than in Mexico, 
so that there is not such a great difference in the costs of producing a lug of to- 


matoes in Florida and in Mexico. This study showed that the costs of growing 
picking, packing, loading, transportation, « 
delivered in Chicago was slightly higher than for a lug of tomatoes grown in 
Florida and delivered in Chicago. When it is considered that Mexican tomatoes 
sell for less in the markets than those from Florida, any advantage gained by 
lower production costs is entirely lost and the return per lug to the Mexican 
grower is less than that to the Florida grower. The same facts undoubtedly apply 


to Cuba although the cost of transportation is less for Cuban tor oes, and Cuban 
imports are entitled to the margin of preference in the rate of duty. 
Since 1924 the balance of trade between the United States and Mexico favors 


\ 
Mexico until the beginning of World War II. See table 6, p. XI 
Trade Data, Trade Agreement Between the United States and Mexico Follow- 
ing are the figures on United States imports and exports in our trade with Mexico 
for the years 1947, 1948, and 1959. These figures were compiled by this associa- 
tion from official statistics of the United States Department of Commeres 


I i St I State 
B 
Me Me 
1947 z se h $246, 688, 52 $629, 898, OS +$383, 209, 588 
1948 204, 418, 8 1, 441, 472 +265, 0°29. 619 
1949 ie nad webnbded Oe bien cemieee 231, 553, 3€ $55, 621, 590 + 224, 068, 225 
| 


Our trade with Mexico is complementary, in that the United States exports to 
Mexico consists principally of manufactured and processed articles; whereas, 
imports from Mexico are composed chiefly of raw materials and crude and manu- 


factured foodstuffs. Like most foreigh nations, Mexico’s economy suffered at 
the end of World War II. With an unfavorable trade balance with the United 
States, her dollar reserve almost reached the vanishing point. While some 
improvement has been made in this respect in the last 3 years, the drain on her 
dollar reserves will not improve greatly until that balance is improved. It is 


understood that practically all of the farm machinery and equipment, including 
automobiles, trucks, electrical equipment and supplies, irrigation pumps, et 
used on the west coast of Mexico, and on the east coast as well, is bought in th 
United States, not only for use in growing vegetables for export to the United 
States, but for all other farming operations in those areas. 

In the last 2 years when domestic supplies of tomatoes and peppers increased, 


most of the Mexican growers of these vegetables suffered loss more pronounced 
in the 1949-50 season. Assistance to this industry by a reduction in the import 


duty will serve to keep the industry alive and permit Mexico to buy more manu- 
factured articles from the United States for use in farming 

This favorable trade balance should be compensated in some manner and it is 
recommended by this association that the duty on tomatoes, as well as green 


peppers, be reduced in order that American capital invested in this industry In 
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Mexico become less hazardous for the American investor, and for the Mexican 
grower whos ipplies American consumers with those vegetables, which the record 
shows cannot be grown in the United States in the winter months in sufficient 
quantity to supply the domestic demand. As the conditions concerning the im- 
ports of Cuban-grown tgmatoes and peppers are about the same as those of 

lexico, and as the rate of duty fixed for Cuba will determine the rate applicable 
to Mexico, we recommend that the duty on Cuban tomatoes and green peppers 
imported into the United States be reduced. 

We wish to publicly commend the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association for 
its efforts to better conditions in this industry, both foreign and domestic, and 
we pledge our support in working with a permanent committee, selected from 
domestic groups and foreign groups in this industry, formed to study conditions 
and to supply information and recommendations to our respective governments 
for the benefit of all concerned. We believe this to be in the interest of promotion 
of trade between the nations and in the spirit of the reciprocal trade program 
initiated by the Government of the United States 

West Coast oF Mexico VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 
oF NOGALES, ARIZ., 
By M. J. Martinez, President 
By Grorce R. Martin, Secretary-Manager. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of September 1950. 
Notary Public 


SupPLEMENTARY STATEMENT FILED BY GEORGE R. MARTIN, SECRETARY-MANAGER 
or THE West Coast or Mexico VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION OF NOGALES, ARIZ. 


Senator Holland has stated that, ‘‘Because I think that it is highly necessary 
before anything in the shape of legislation or coercive machinery based on legis- 
lation such as is now possible—before any such settlement should be suggested 
or made, that all efforts at cooperative settlement should be attempted 

And it is my feeling that all efforts at cooperative settlement were attempted, 
and that due to no fault of either the Florida producers or the Nogales association, 
the thing fell through because of the fact the Mexican producers declined to go 
ahead, leaving a situation under which, unless action is taken by the Government, 
under the machinery now existing in our law, that problem will not be solved.”’ 

With this conclusion of Senator Holland we cannot agree, and we trust that the 
committee will not agree. The Nogales association which I represent and the 
Mexican producers did not accept the proposals of the Florida association 
because we felt, after giving them full consideration, that the oversupply about 
which remedial measures were proposed were not of sufficient importance to 
warrant such restrictive measures, and that the reduction in duty, if granted, 
was not sufficient to overcome the losses and ruinous conditions which would 
result to Mexican producers if they tried to allocate shipments among some 600 
growers to fit in with a daily quota plan. 

Mr. Graw, executive vice president of the Florida Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation, has presented written and oral statements to this committee con- 
cerning their opinions or conclusions, but so far as we can determine they have 
not presented any facts or statistics upon which any conclusions may be based. 
It is quite possible, also, that they have not been able to present convincing 
evidence to the Committee for Reciprocity Information or the Tariff Commission 
upon which they might render a decision favorable to the Florida producers. 

The Trade Agreements Act and other legislation provides ample means by 
which Florida producers and other domestic producers might obtain relief in 
those cases where they have suffered injury from imports, or are threatened with 
injury from imports 

In 1951 Senator Holland introduced in the Senate an amendment to the Trade 
Agreements Act, which was enacted into law as section 8 (a). This section 
provides quick relief for domestic producers of perishable products such as toma- 
toes by the requirement that within 25 days after the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines and reports to the President and Tariff Commission with regrad 
to any agricultural commodity that due to the perishability of the commodity 
a condition exists requiring emergency treatment, the Tariff Commission shall 
make an immediate investigation under the provisions of section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, or under the provisions of section 7 
of the Trade Agreements Act, to determine the facts and make recommendations 
to the President for such relief under those provisions as may be appropriate 
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With such protection under existing legislatio1 Sn 1 se that Florida 
producers need no additional protection Florida producers have more than 
doubled their production in recent years, at the same time vy have complains 
that imports have injured them, and the value of their ar i roductior 
the season 1951—52, $50,670,000 was over 6 times as great as e value di ‘ 
1939—40 season, $8,216,000 Imports of tomatoes have rea i when the ymes 
tic supply has been curtailed The volume of imports has dé ed in those irs 
in which the domestic supply has ine | These facts 
clearly that Florida producers have 1 and grown pros S ( f 
legislation. If they can show injury or threat of i ry, is their remedy 
the escape clauses of existing laws rather than in additional legislatior 

Florida producers have claimed that they are threatened by t potential 
acreage in Mexico and Cuba which might be used for the produ n of tomatoes 
and other vegetables, citing the fact that Mevxi i d s and 
opened up vast acreages in recent years Does Congress or t f utive depart- 
ments of the Government act upon what some nation 1 ht do at me indefinite 
time in the future to es injurv, or threaten i I to t ic prod 3? 
Produ ‘ers in \lexico an Oo i ds li i ¢ at r irl S 
but it is most unlikely growers of tomatoes in Mexico who cannot market 
all the tomatoes they now produce for export will plant additional acreages in 
tomatoes and lose what small profits they now ear 

If tomato growers in Mexico and Cuba should at some indefinite time be so 
foolish as to plant vast increased acreages in tomatoes which t} intend to export 
then the Florida producers can present such informat to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and get action within 25 days, soon enough to prevent anv of the 
tomatoes growing in those countries from entering this country Our answer to 
Senator Holland is, therefore, that no action is necessary by the Government in 
the case of imports of tomatoes, for no condition exists which re lires action, the 
domestic producers have not been injured by imports On the contrary, the 


import duty on tomatoes is higher than is necessary to afford the protection needed 
by domestic producers. 


Senator Hory. Senator Goldwater. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRY GOLDWATER, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Senator GoLpwaTeR. This won’t take but just a moment. I have 
watched this development down there, naturally, because of the part 
it plays in our overall economy. I do not think that you are going to 
come to any cooperative agreement on this that is going to work. I 
think we are finding in this country that even cooperative agreements 
between domestic producers of crops are beginning to fall down. 
When we get right down to the basis of the solution of all of these 
problems, it is going to rest on supply and demand 

Now, when we talk about tomatoes in this country, you talk about 
Florida because, in Florida last year, for instance, 467 million pounds 
were produced; Florida produced 465 million pounds. And it has 
been interesting to me to notice that as the production in Florida 
increases, the imports decrease. 

There is no set pattern to it; there is no direct ratio involved; but 
it has been historically true. The United States production in 1951 
was $115,475,000. We only imported $13,668,000 in that vear; gave 
us an import ratio of 12 percent, which is pretty low 

You study the import ratios of other crops and products and of the 
sources of these imports, of which Mexico is one, and you find that 
Mexico stands at $11,600,000; Cuba with only $1,500,000, and I think 


it has gone down since then; and then less than $200,000 each from 


the Bahamas, Canada, and all the others. 
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I would like to insert in the record, Mr. Chairman, this statement. 
It is an excerpt from a new book of Howard S. Piquet on Aid, Trade, 
and the Tariff. 

Senator Horny. It may be inserted. 

[Excerpt from Aid, Trade and the Tariff, by Howard S. Piquet, pp. 257-258] 


Fresh tomatoes 


United States production $115, 475, 000 | Sources of imports—Con. 

Ih et 13, 668, O81 | Canada $154, 175 

Sources of imports: | All other~ 7 191, 468 
Mexico 11, 610, 156 | Exports z 1, 506, 000 
Cuba 1, 514, 359 | 
Bahamas 197, 923 | 


Ratio, imports to production: 12 percent. 


Dut 4: Seasonal basis 


[Cents per pound] 


Cuba Other 
Mar. 1-July 14 1.8 2.1 
July 15-Aug 31 1.5 1.5 
Sept 1-Nov. 14 1.8 2.1 
Nov. 15-Feb 28 1.2 1.5 


Ad valorem equivalent: 22 to 44 percent. 


Comment 


About one-fifth of the tomatoes grown in the United States, and almost all of 
those imported, are marketed in the fresh or natural state. The extreme variation 
in climate in the United States makes possible the production of tomatoes for 
marketing fresh every month of the year, though in greatly varying quantity and 
quality. Leading States in the commercial production of tomatoes for marketing 
fresh are California, Texas, Florida, New York, and New Jersey. 

in addition to the field-grown tomatoes, there is a considerable industry, 
principally in the idwestern States, « ized in the hothouse production of 
tomatoes. Adequate statistics of sonia of these tomatoes are not available, 
but a field study made by the Tariff Commission in 1945 indicated that production 
had ranged between 50 and 55 million pounds annually in the previous decade. 
Of this quantity about half is probably marketed during the winter season, 


chiefly in the Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and Pittsburgh markets. As far as 
possible, the season is adjusted by the growers to avoid peak shipments from 
December to February, when imports are heavy. Hothouse tomatoes, as a rule, 


are a quality product and command a premium price. 

Practically all the supply from noncommercial production (exclusive of hot- 
house tomatoes) is for consumption during the early fall and summer months 
This supply does not, therefore, compete directly with the winter and spring 
pr rxduction in the Southern States 

Virtually all imports enter the United States during December—May, and 
compete almost exclusively with tomatoes produced during this period in Florida, 
California, and Texas. In 1951, production during December-May (the so-called 
import season) amounted to 574 million pounds and imports amounted to approxi- 
mately 170 million pounds 

During the prewar years Cuba was the principal supplier, but was supplanted 
by Mexico after the outbreak of the war. Transportation difficulties, and the 
presence of blight in Cuba, as well as increased competition in the United States 
market, have been the principal factors contributing to Cuba’s decline as a 
supplier. 

Suspension of the duty on fresh tomatoes probably would result in a moderate 
increase in imports. Thé great bulk of these would probably consist of tomatoes 
supplied during the import season by Mexico, where production could easily be 
expanded. Imports of tomatoes from Canada during the summer months might 
also increase slightly. 
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Senator GoLtpwarTeER. I feel that the solution to this actually is—the 
way I feel about the solution to most of our marketing problems is a 
free market. And let the United States outprod ice, Which they have 
historically done, and will do in this case. The acreage available in 
Mexico is not the tremendous amount that the people in this country 
believe it to be because Mexico has gone into the production of cot ton, 
which is a much more—well, it is a much more lucrative crop. It is 
much less susceptible to weather changes. And new acreage in 
Chihuahua and Sonora, and Sinaloa, I think, will be substantially 
planted in cotton, and it is going to give us trouble there. So I think, 
Spessard, that this thing is going to get down to solving itself without 
the aid of marketing or cooperative agreement, and just by the allow- 
ing of free trade, so to speak. And we have the same situation out 
there in copper where we cannot produce enouch copper for our 
domestic consumption. And that is just about the fix that Florida 
is in. She cannot produce enough tomatoes right today to satisfy 
the needs of the country. I think when she does, to reach that point, 
and Florida can produce what the country needs, th 
in importing tomatoes from other countries, then I think is the time 
to talk about protection. 

And we feel the same way about copper; when the time comes that 
we can produce what the country needs, then we are going to ask 
protection on it. But right at the present time I do not see any need 
for it. That is substantially what I have to add to this hearing. 

Senator Horny. Are there any further statements to be made now? 

(No response.) 

Senator Hory. The reporter will make a note that Mr. Martin will 
have the privilege of submitting the statement in writing that was 
previously discussed. 

If there is no further discussion at this time, the meeting is close¢ 
The committee will recess at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:18 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 

(Letter filed by Manuel E. Tarriba, assistant general manager, 
Confederacion de <Asociaciones Agricolas del Estado de Sinaloa, 
Culiacan, Sinaloa, Mexico.) 


n if we persist 


CONFEDERACION DE ASOCIACIONI AGRICOLAS 
Del ] ) S ALOA, 
Culiacan, Sinaloa, MM » June 0, 1953 
Senator Grorce D. AITKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Clommittlee or Aq ature and Forest 
The Cap tol, Washinaton 5. De € 

Dear Senator: We acknowledge, with gratitude, the receipt of your tter 
of May 28, 1953, respecting the po ition of this confederation touching ipon 
quotas for the importation inte the United Sta of fresh tomat from \ ico 

During the interim since our letter of May 22, last, Mr. Careaga has been sue 
ceeded in the presidency of this confederation by Mr. Benjamin Romero, and 


factors of the moment require the confederation to act herein through the under 


( 
signed, Manuel Tarriba, its t general manager 





Permit us to reemphasize, in the event there may remain some uncertainty 
upon the point, that we regard it as quite probable that private negotiations among 


the producers and handlers of fresh tomatoes, Mexican and American alike, 
can result in improvements in the quality of the pro and in the packaging 
and handling thereof, all to the ultimate advantage of the consumer and the 
industry. However, the imposition of quotas and restrictions upon importation, 
through mutual negotiation, of course, is a matter which must he handled at 
high governmental levels by the accredited representatives of the nations affected. 

It is beyond our province to express an opinion as to whether our Government 
should seek to impose restrictions upon Mexican growers. It is our view of our 
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constitu law, however, that Government may not directly or indirectly impose 
burdensome restrictions upon the freedom of the individual to dispose of his 
property in any legal manner. Moreover, we doubt if our law will lend itself 
to governme yn in the economic fields of supply and demand 
It is our further opini that the actual day-to-day control or administration 
of a quota system for perishable agricultural commodities is not feasible, or even 
possible. The resulting confusion would constitute a situation so intolerable as 


to defeat the ostensible 


purposes of the control itself 
We have the utmost respect for the goal of your committee and its efforts to 
reconcile the interests of domestic growers with the preservation of sound rela- 
tionships in the field of international trade We are confident that vou and vour 


committee have noted the absence of any truly harmful or even heavy competition 


between the crops of American tomatoes and thos prod iced ji Mexico At 
those times when tomatoes from both sources are in large s ipp! , 22 present 
duty on Mexican tomatoes and the heavy freight charge constitute an almost 


Insupe rable competitive obstacle for the ~ llers in Mi xico, aithou rh the probable 
net result reasonably to hold down the cost of tomatoes to the consumer. 
We also note your comment to the effect that there is a division of opinion 


among Mexican growers. Such a difference may exist, but it is of no large signifi- 
canct As has bee pointe lout, the produce rs of 90 percent of the fresh Mexican 


‘ 
tomatoes imported into the United States are in accord with the position of this 
confederation 

In fine, we are constrained by the considerations previously outlined by us, or 
in our behalf, to repeat our respectful but firm opposition to the imposition of the 
quota under discussion. 

We repeat our gratitude for the thorough investigation now under way and for 
the considerate attention you and your committee have uniformly displayed 
toward us. With the hope that they be of convenience, we forward with this 
letter several additional copii S hereof, 

CAADES, 
MANUEL B. Tarrispa, Sub-Gerente, 
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MONDAY, MAY 18, 1953 


Unirep Strares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator John J. 
Williams presiding. 

Present: Senator John J. Williams (presiding 

Senator WituiaMs. I have a letter from F. B. Wise, secretary of the 
National Renderers Association, addressed to Senator Aiken, chairman 
of the committee, which will be incorporated in the record at this point 

(The document referred to above is as follows: 

NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1953. 
Hon. GEORGE AIKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Agricult ire Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: Reference is made to current public hearings which 
your committee is holding on the subject of agricultur 

The members of this association are vitally intereste 
ing if possible, foreign markets for the inedible 
them and for such interrelated fats and oils ¢ 
bean oil, and fish oil. As you know, the domestic fats and oils (and related live- 
stock) problem is among the most serious we have in agriculture today due to 
the fact that prices of these commodities have declined so drastically in past 
months. As to most of these items, loss of export markets has been at least a 
substantial contributing factor in this development. 

We would like to suggest consideration of the appointment of a fats and oils 
export promotion specialist. Possibly this could be done within the personnel 
and appropriation framework of the Department of Agriculture. Our idea of 
the job of such a post and individual would be as follows 

(a) To make periodic on-the-spot surveys of the prospective markets for 
United States fats and oils in all friendly foreign countries and to report these 
facts promptly to the appropriately designated Government agency for immediate 
public release in the United States. 

(b) To do everything helpful to the retention of present export markets and 
the development of new foreign outlets for United States fats and oils. 

Illustrative of the type of arrangement contemplated in (a) above would be 
the series of reports recently released by the Department of Agriculture summariz- 
ing the official visit of one of its staff members, Mr. Paul Quintus, to 10 European 
countries for the purpose of determining the market possibilities for United 
States fats and oils. Mr. Quintus’ reports contained much important infor- 
mation of real benefit to domestic fats-and-oils interests; however, we feel that all 
other friendly foreign countries should be similarly surveyed and reported on at 
an early date. We also feel that there are enough significant and substantial 
changes in the fat-and-oil outlook in any country over a period of some months 
that an on-the-spot regular review of the situation should be made and reported. 
This sort of data would enable domestic producers and traders to know where 
foreign markets for their products are declining and need promotional attention, 
and to learn where prospective new markets are. It represents the foundations 
stone on which export traders in fats and oils can intelligently base their operations. 

Surely the domestic fat-and-oil industry is of sufficient importance to the 
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| exports and imports. 
in retaining, and expand- 
d grease prod iced by 





tically produced lard, soy- 
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Nation’s economy that is worthy of this recognition Other domestic agri- 
cultural commodities that cotton, t .cco, fruits, and vegetables—have had 
spec re entatives « type n tore) I Ss} the } t uthough the 
W ) ( } er or ) uel ( l ver ( ad « L 
p ECA or MSA progr Nonetheles th ar 11-billion- 
p id ce product f 1 « entitled to their s! of 





i industry, represented chiefly by 

I tior lly depe the maintenance of its present 
export volu in t kt few one-third of the annual United 
st rod lor f w and rea r more than 700 million pou ids out of 2 


billion pounds. has been exported in recent vears. This market represents one of 
I 
y ; | 











the principal short-term sources of existence for ¢ ! trv because the newly 
develo class of products called svnthetie detergents, most of which use no 
domestic fats or oils, have displaced soap and soap products to such an extent 
that the primary United States outlet for inedible animal fats has been greatly 
diminished. Everyone familiar with the situation considers that the real need 
is to develop new uses for inedible tallow and grease, which, however, can only 
come, it is agreed, through extensive research. Our association is this year 
initiating its own program designed to develop such new uses, and we are investing 





an initial sum of 





in this work; at the same time, other industry sources 
and the Governmer t, to a modest degree, are doing work on the pre blen 
it may take some time yet to discover new demands for sizable quantities o 
inedible fats. 

Had it not been for the export volume of these materials in recent years, the 
lomestic price for inedible fats undoubtedly would have been much more critical 
t having ar lated effect on live-cattle prices: even today’s prices 
for tallow and grease are creating a serious situation with respect to farm income 





nat it is now, 





and sanitary conditions, as you will no doubt conclude from reading the attached 


summary of recent reports from members of this industry It seems necessary to 
find a ution to this problem if livestock production in this country is to continue 
at high and profitable levels. 


I hope you will find it possible to insert this letter and its enclosure in the 
printed record of the hearings of your committee, as it represents our best sugges- 
tions on the subject matter now before your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
F. B. Wisk, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ExTrRaActs OF REecENT LETTERS TO NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 
Wisconsin 


Just completed a trip through the State of Wisconsin, during which time I 
personally contracted every renderer in our State. Wherever I went and regard- 
less to whom I spoke, the story was the same and conditions far from rosy. Many 
of the boys are very much discouraged and very pessimistic about the imme- 
diate future. 

Several plants have already closed in our area, and one cannot blame them 
for discontinuing their operations in the face of continuous losses. This, of course, 
would create quite a problem in the territory now covered by such renderers 
and would make it necessary for the farmer, small packer, and meat-market 
operator of such locality to dispose of their own offal or dead stock, resulting 
into an undesirable situation from all angles, especially from a sanitary viewpoint. 


Te cas 


For many years we have provided a free removal service for dead and fallen 
animals in surrounding areas. We have also accepted collect phone calls when 
this service was desired, 

We have been able to provide this service, notwithstanding the heavy trucking 
and processing costs involved, because the finished products were selling at fair 
values. But tallow, grease, meat protein feed products, and hides are now all 
selling at their lowest points in well over a decade, and in some cases it is difficult 
to sell them at any price. 
er these conditions, we are eliminating our advertising in local newspapers. 
We must also eliminate the not inconsiderable expense of accepting collect tele- 
phone calls. So, in the future, when you desire our service, will you please pre- 
pay your telephone call. 
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Michigan (¢ litorial from Jacks y? VU } . Pat . I eb 

Synthetic detergents are replacir 
materials are reducing the demand 
is shot to pieces. 

The renderers foresee a public-health problem around some of the larger cities. 
They can’t afford to take care of the wastes from butcher shops in today’s market 
for animal byproducts. The industry is talking with the health departments of 

I 





larger cities to determine if some other means of handling waste materials 
butcher shops can be devised. 

In short, an old and honorable business is going to pot, the victim of progress, 
and will be infor even worse times unless the chemists devise some new means 
of using animal carcasses and butchers’ wastes. 

That’s the way it is in this wonderful 20th century, the era of synthetics 


: 
Georgia 





We discontinued handling fallen stock about 6 months ago We went along 
losing money on this service, and whs ides took a big we sto d 
up any fallen stock. We also discontinued our rou on bone 
stores, as there was no incentive to do this, even of for mé 
You know, as I do, that many renderers have closed their plant 
are hanging on by the skin of their teeth; and I hate to think wha 





plants in our area would do with the inedible waste if we closed our d 
Massachusetts 

With present market conditions for tallow, gre: 
what they are, it is impossible for us or any other 
of slaughterhouse and market waste 

Prices bid for livestock are based on the sales value of all the products which 
“an be produced less the cost of processing. An average steer hide would cure at 
approximately 70 pounds; the same steer should vield about 65 pounds of slaughter 
fat, which in turn should vield 60 percent of tallow, or the total tallow from this 
source per steer would be 39 pounds. 

If hides were selling at 25 cents per pound and tallow at 12 cents per pound, total 
value of these two items in the above-mentioned case would be $22.18. Today 
tallow is approximately 5 cents and hides in the neighborhood of 15 cents per 
pound. The total value would be $12.45, or a difference of $9.73. The other 
items which have been decreased in value due to present market conditions would 
undoubtedly bring this $9.73 diffe 
the amount the value of a steer | 
meat-scrap markets. 


t 
: 


rence to $15 differen YX } in! opinion 


as been reduced by decline in tallow, grease, an 





Lllinois 

Until about a year ago, we, as well as other renderers, were paying farmers for 
their dead animals In l 
added to the $2 service charge now i 
to a vear ago of from $4 to $7 per head, all of which has been caused by the ex- 
tremely low market on inedible grease plus a drastic reduction in the prices of 
hides and meat scraps. 

I would estimate that only 50 to 60 percent of the animals are beir 
by rendering plants as a result of these low prices. Of course, the 
handled by rendering plants must be buried or burned or let to rot, thus causing 
@ hazard to not only his own livestock but to the stock of neighbors as well. 


this area prices ranged from $2 to $5 per head, whicl 


. ; . 
n effect, means a loss to the farmer compar 





Mississippi 
Reduced markets for grease, hides, and proteins have forced us to do the 
following: 
1. Discontinue dead-stock collection service in 9 counties in Mississippi, 
and four counties in Alabama, 
2. Discontinue the use of five trucks entirely. 
3. Discharge for lack of work 27 members of our crew 
4. Discontinue payment for chicken offal which reduces the income of 
chicken plants in the area by more than $1,300 per mont 
5. Discontinue service of collection to two lal 
trucking and processing was more than the value of the fini hed product 
6. Discontinue the acceptance of collect calls for 
service. 
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Pennsylvania 

Our company has been in the rendering business for 114 years. For the past 
30 years we have collected dead stock Due to the conditions, which we con- 
sider beyond our control, we decided the 4th of February of this year to discontinue 
the service of picking up dead aminals 

We have taken seven trucks out of this service, which means quite a saving 
in our costs, but it is still not a sufficient amount to overcome the loss in handling 
raw fats and bones. ‘To break even on operations in handling just fat and bones 
is a real proble n today and not many are able to do so. 

As a matter of tact in our area alone 1 small renderer quit business last summer 
and within the past month 2 other small operators have closed their plants. 
Nebraska 

We had a rendering plant which serviced an area that handled 1 million cattle 
This plant was closed about a year ago for the reason it was losing money. At 
the present time, there is no rendering service in this area and the animals that 
die remain where they die, unburied. 

We have a very large plant in another part of the State. We have pulled in 
our routes about 25 miles and discontinued a good many phones. 

Oklahoma 

We closed our small plant a couple of months ago because it was losing money. 
At our larger plant we have discontinued a good many routes and have reduced 
the distance we will go for material. 

Kansas 

We understand the State of Kansas now has only 1 and possibly 2 rendering 
plants in operation. 

Senator Wi.iuiAMs. The first witness this morning will be Mr. 
Prichard. Will you identify yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. PRICHARD, DIRECTOR, FATS AND 
OILS BRANCH, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRA- 
TION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Pricuarp. My name is George L. Prichard, Director, Fats and 
Oils Branch, PMA, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your 
committee to discuss the United States fats and oils situation with 
particular reference to foreign trade. 

In recent years the United States has become one of the major 
world sources for fats and oils and appears likely to remain a major 
world source in the years ahead. Prior to World War II, however, 
the United States traditionally was a net importing nation in this 
field except for a short period during World War I. 

In the quarter century prior to 1935, United States exports of fats 
and oils averaged about 1 billion pounds annually against imports 
averaging about 1.3 billion pounds. ‘The principal exports were lard 
and cottonseed oil, although in the early twenties cottonseed oil 
exports diminished while lard exports increased. Imports consisted 
largely of vegetable oils and oil-bearing materials and fish oils. 

In the midthirties droughts and other factors in this country re- 
duced exports to very low levels which averaged only about 300 
million pounds during the period 1935-39. At the same time United 
States imports increased, averaging over 2 billion pounds annually. 
Since the beginning of the 1948-49 crop season net exports have 
averaged about a billion pounds annually. 
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Until the last few vears, United States exports of fats and oils were 
primarily of the edible fats, while imports consisted largely of the 
industrials, such as flaxseed and linseed oil, castor, tune. coconut. and 
palm oils. Coconut and palm oils are used largely for edible purposes 
in many areas of the world. During the period 1935-39 they consti- 
tuted about 9 percent of United States consumption of fats and oils 
for food whereas they now account for only 2 percent which is made 
up almost entirely of coconut oil used for specialty purposes 

Many countries of the world and particularly the thickly populated 
areas of Western Kurope, are largely dependent on 1m] orted fats and 
oils and oilseeds to meet domestic requirements. Prior to World War 
Il major sources of supply were China and Manchuria, India, the 
Philippine Islands, Indonesia, and Argentina \s a result of World 
War II, Europe was largely cut off from many prewar sources of 
supply as was also the United States. 

In order to meet this shortage situation international organizations 
were formed among the Allies to allocate available supplies. These 
organizations were maintained for fats and oils until February 1949. 
Available supplies of United States fats and oils were conserved 
through consumer rationing, use and inventory controls, and export 
controls. In order to increase supplies United States production was 
stepped up, mainly through increased acreage of soybeans, flaxseed, 
and peanuts, and expanded lard and tallow and grease production. 
As a result of these measures, production of all fats and oils from 
domestic materials increased to an average of over 9.6 billion pounds 
fat content basis—during 1942-46 as compared with an average of 
8.3 billion pounds during 1937-41; a net increase of over 15 percent 
despite reductions of about 20 percent each in cottonseed oil and 
butter production. As a result of this increased production the 
United States was able to step up exports to friendly countries and 
in 1943 and 1944 exports exceeded imports by over 50 percent. In 
1945 exports again exceeded imports but by a much smaller amount. 
Following the war, the United States reverted to a net import position 
for a vear or two. 

However, during the 1948-49 crop vear domestic production of 
fats and oils established a new record which resulted in price declines 
to levels below World War II ceiling prices. Exports and shipments 
to territories during the vear amounted to over 2 billion pounds of 
which about three-fourths was edible fats and oils and the remainder 
largely tallow and grease and linseed oil 

Production continued to increase in 1949-50 and in 1950-51, reach- 
ing a peak in the latter year. Exports in 1950-51 reached an all-time 
high of 2.3 billion pounds due at least in part te demand attributable 
to the Korean war. 

During the crop vears 1951-52 and 1952-53 production has remained 
at record levels, totaling almost 12 billion pounds vearly. Exports in 
1951-52 dropped about 3 percent from the previous vear’s high and 
total United States stocks of fats and oils increased during the year 
by over 10 percent. Fdible fats and oils stocks increased by about 
50 percent but this increase was partially offset by some decline in 
stocks of inedibles. Exports during the current crop vear are expected 
to decline by about 10 pereent from last vear. Stocks of fats and oils 
in the United States on October 1, 1953, are expected to reach a level 
of almost 2.5 billion pounds, an increase of about 20 percent above 
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stocks on the same date a year earlier. About half will be edible fats 
and oils. 

Of these stocks, CCC is expected to hold in the neighborhood of 
two-thirds of the edibles, principally in the form of cottonseed oil and 
some butter. Of the inedible stocks, CCC will hold about one-third 
in the form of linseed oil. 

United States consumption of fats and oils for food purposes 
normally remains at a rather constant level of about 43 or 44 pounds 
per person annually. Based on present population this requires 
approximately 7.5 billion pounds of edible fats whereas our produc- 
tion in recent years has been almost 9 billion pounds. Due to popu- 
lation increase, and other factors, consumption for food can be expected 
to increase by about 100 million pounds annually. Notwithstanding 
this fact, plus the possibility that acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas will be in effect for cotton in 1954, it is still evident that the 
United States likely will have large supplies of edible fats and oils, 
principally lard and soybeans and soybean oil available for export in 
future years. 

United States production increases and surpluses of fats and oils 
have not been limited to the edible fats and oils category. The expan- 
sion in the inedible field has been even more pronounced, at least on a 
percentage basis. Production in this field has more than doubled 
compared with the 1935-39 period. 

Kats and oils which we refer to as inedible are customarily broken 
down into two groupings—soap fats and drying oils. The most im- 
portant domestic production in the soap fat field is inedible tallow 
and grease, production of which is now at the rate of about 2.3 billion 
pounds annually, compared with only 9 billion pounds prewar. 
In addition to increased livestock slaughterings, this tremendous 
increase can be attributed in large part to a major expansion in the 
number and capacity of rendering facilities throughout the country 
during and immediately following World War II. 

During the war it was necessary to step up production of inedible 
tallow and grease primarily in order to meet our needs for soap and 
glycerin. In order to accomplish this, and in view of the favorable 
prices prevailing for inedible tallow and grease, the number of render- 
ing establishments increased by about 50 percent from 1940 to 1950, 
and in addition the fat salvage campaigns were used to reclaim used 
household fats. 

since the war, technological advances, particularly in the detergents 
field, have resulted in decreasing domestic demands for inedible tallow 
and grease. Synthetic detergents bave contributed most to this 
condition. From the 1937 level of only 7 million pounds, retail sales 
of synthetic detergents rose to 600 million pounds in 1948 and an 


estimated 1.7 billion pounds in 1952. At the same time, per capita 
use of fats and oils in soap declined by more than a third. Although 
fats and oils are used in the manufacture of synthetic detergents to a 
limited degree, most detergents are made from petroleum derivitives 


or coal tar products. The competitive position for petroleum and 
coal tar derived products as raw materials for synthetic detergents 
has been enhanced by a greater stability in prices than has existed 
for fats and oils since World War Il. Notwithstanding this fact, 
large present and prospective supplies and low prices for inedible 
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tallow and greases, have resulted in some increased usage of these fats 
in synthetics. 

The Department of Agriculture has been conducting research to 
find new and expanded outlets s for t allow and grease and also encour- 
ages private research along this line. Some success has been achieved 
and it is expected that commercial production of the active ingredients 
for a synthetic detergent made from fats and oils will soon expand 
Already in production are plasticizing agents made from animal fats 
and vegetable oils for use in making vinyl plast ; products, such as 
garden hose, draperies, tablecloths, and refrigerator gaskets 

Reduced usage of fats and oils in soap production has also resulte 
in reduced production of natural glycerin, also a most important prod- 
uct, particularly in times of emergency when it is required in large 
quantities for the manufacture of explosives. Since World War II 
industries have been developed to produce synthetic glycerin and these 
industries have expanded as natural glycerin production declined. 

As domestic demand for tallow and grease has declined, prices also 
have declined. Except for a significant increase in price, following 
the outbreak of the war in Korea, tallow and grease prices for some 
time have.been at depression levels and the industry, particularly the 
rendering industry, has found it necessary to curtail activities and | 
collections to areas where economically feasible. Problems of tal 
and grease producers have been further complicated by declining prices 
for hides and prote ins. 

The abundant supply of tallow and grease, coupled with low prices, 
has resulted in tremendously increased exports of 5 thiees commodities. 
Prior to World War II, exports of inedible tallow and grease were 
almost negligible. In recent years, exports have amounted to over 
700 million pounds annually, which amounts to about one-third of 
total domestic production. it should be pointed out, however, that 
the price at which these large quantities of tallow and grease have 
been exported are at extremely low levels, now less than 5 cents per 
pound. 

The most important United States production in the drying-oil field 
is linseed, our major drying oil. Production of linseed oil from domes- 
tic flaxseed has more than trebled since the 1935-39 period. ‘Tradi- 
tionally, the United States was dependent on large imports of flaxseed 
and linseed oil to meet domestic requirements. However, during the 
war, expanded industrial activity and the increased requirement for 
drying oils, mostly for use in paint 
States production. 








, necessitated an expansion in United 


The shortage situation, as with other fats and oils, continued fol- 
lowing the end of World War II and threatened to become acute when 
supplies were not readily available from traditi irces. As a 


result, a price-support program of $6 per bee el for No. 1 flaxseed, 
Minneapolis basis, was announced for | 
Production of flaxseed in 1947 amounted to almost 41 million bushels 
compared with only 22.6 million bushels the previous year when 
acreage and production had dropped off substantially from wartime 
levels. 

In 1948, production reached the record of 54.8 n = 
in 1949, almost 43 million bushels. As a result of this large production 
the CCC acquired flaxseed and linseed oil, and a large part of the 
flaxseed was later crushed in order to facilitate storage, make protein 


ie 1947 and 1948 crops 
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feeds available for livestock, and to release grain storage for other 
crops. Present stocks of linseed oil in the hands of the CCC total 
about 490 million pounds, which is almost a year’s domestic require- 
ment. 

In recent vears, however, linseed oil is meeting increased competi- 
tion from alkyd resins, mineral spirits, and other fat and nonfat ma- 
terials. Unofficial reports indicate that the productioa of rubber base 
type interior paints alone increased from 7 million gallons in 1949 to 
20 million gallons in 1951 and should total between 30 and 40 million 
gallons in 1952. At least one exterior rubber base paint has recently 
been announced for the market. We can expect linseed oil to meet 
increasing competition from new materials developed by the chemical 
industry. Exports of flaxseed and linseed oil in recent years have not 
been significant because supplies have been available from other 
countries at lower prices than have existed in the United States. 

Tung oil is another example of expanded United States production 
in the industrial-oil field. During the priod 1935-39 United States 
production of tung oil was insignificant while during the same period 
imports averaged 123 million pounds annually, almost all of which 
came from China. Domestic tung production during _ past decade 
has increased rapidly and during the current crop year is expected 
to reach a record of about 37 million pounds of oil. a 1950 there 
were almost 13 million tung trees in the United States and large 
plantings have been made since that date. It is estimated that trees 
already planted, upon maturity from 4 to 5 years hence, will give the 
United States a production potential of some 55 to 60 million pounds 
of tung oil annually. United States consumption of tung oil at the 
present time is at a rate of about 50 million pounds annually. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has recently placed import restrictions 
on tung nuts and tung oil under section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, and the current hearings of the Tariff 
Commission under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, include tung oil. 

It is the opinion of the Department that other countries of the world 
may continue to require United States fats and oils in substantial 
quantities for many years to come. The extent of exports to other 
areas of the world will be dependent upon the availability of competing 
types of fats and oils from soft currency areas, on United States prices 
of fats and oils in comparison with world prices for competing types, 
and on the availability of dollar exchange. At the present time, 
United States price-support levels exceed world market prices for 
many fats and oils. Under such condita and considering also 
the shortage of dollar exchange, other countries can be expected to 
minimize their purchases of United States products except for those 
which are available at attractive prices. United States exports of 
inedible tallow and grease and lard offer vivid examples that large 
surpluses can be exported, but only at exceedingly low relative price 
levels. 

The continuing large production of fats and oils in the United 
Stetes and the large surpluses available for export, point up the fact 
that, if this country is to continue unrestricted production of fats 
and oils and price supports at approximately 90 percent of parity, 
some means must be found to also maintain exports at levels sufficient 
to remove surpluses. The alternative is the possibility of increasing 
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stocks in the United States to levels above those which appear war- 
ranted under present conditions. 

Mr. Quintus, of Foreign Agricultural Service, is to discuss the 
world phase of the fats and oils situation as related to the United 
States. Since the statistical data for both statements are similar, 
they have been incorporated into one series and are attached hereto. 

Senator WinuiaMs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Prichard, are these 90-percent support prices mandatory by 
the Department? 

Mr. Pricaarp. No, sir. 

Senator WriuraMs. Flaxseed? 

Mr. PricHarp. No,sir. Flaxseed is 80 percent 

Senator Wiuuiams. It is mandatory at 80 percent? 

Mr. PricHarp. No, sir; it is not mandatory. The level is 80 
percent. 

Senator WiLuiAMs. You are supporting it at 80 percent? 

Mr. Pricnarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator WituiAmMs. How about linseed? 

Mr. Pricuarp. That is linseed. 

Senator Wituiams. They are both the same? 

Mr. Pricnarp. Both the same. 

Senator WiituiAms. How about tung oil? 

Mr. Pricuarp. Tung oil is mandatory at 60 to 90 percent. 

Senator WiLutiAmMs. At what rate are you supporting that com- 
modity? 

Mr. Pricuarp. The current support rate is 63.4 percent of parity 
at the beginning of the marketing year last November 1. 

Senator WiiuraMs. I understood you to say that you have about 
two-thirds of the available supply of flaxseed and linseed? 

Mr. Pricuarp. That is about right. 

Senator WiLLiAMs. Owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. Pricuarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator WitutiAMs. What plans do they have for either continuing 
or changing this support level? 

Mr. Pricuarpb. I do not know, Senator. That will come up next 
fall. This present price is on the 1953 crop. 

Senator WiLuiAMs. Has it been announced? 

Mr. Pricuarp. It was announced last fall. 

Senator Wiuiti1ams. You do not know whether they plan to continue 
accumulating it? 

Mr. Pricuarp. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Wintutiams. What recommendations do you make? 

Mr. Pricuarp. For next year? 

Senator WiLuiAMs. Yes. 

Mr. Pricuarp. I do not believe I would be prepared to make any 
until we see the size of this year’s crop. 

Senator WitutiaMs. Does the Department have any plans to get 
rid of this surplus other than perhaps giving it away? 

Mr. Pricuarp. As long as we keep production up with our domestic 
need, I think the only field would be additional exports. 

Senator WititiAMs. How can you achieve that? 

Mr. Pricuarb. | think probably price would be the primary 
method, and the world price has been at a rather low level during th 
past several months. 


32613—53—pt. 59 
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Senator WruuiaMs. In other words, about the only way that you 
could continue this level of support would be to do it with the inten- 
tion of subsidizing exports abroad. 

Mr. Pricnarp. | was thinking more of our inventory already in 
hand. Production has been running about in line with domestic 
usage. So it has not been a question except on disposition of the old 
stocks brought forward from 1948 to 1949. 

Senator Wiiiiams. How long will that keep in inventory? 

Mr. Pricuarp. I think we could say almost indefinitely in the form 
of oil. 

Senator WiiuiamMs. But you do have a problem as to what you are 
going to do with the inventory that you have on hand? 

Mr. Pricuarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiuu1AMs. You have no plans for getting rid of that other 
than just practically giving it away abroad? 

Mr. Pricuarp. I would certainly recommend that we keep it until 
the size of this year’s crop is known. We could come up with a short 
crop, in which case it would be needed here. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Thank you. 

Mr. Paul E. Quintus will be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL E. QUINTUS, HEAD, FATS AND OILS DIVI- 
SION, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Quintus. My name is Paul Quintus, head of the Fats and Oils 
Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 1 am pleased to add some comments to Mr. Prichard’s 
statement on fats and oils, as related to the export market. 

Production of fats and oils outside of the United States is now about 
equal to prewar and nearly 45 percent above the first postwar year of 
1946. When the expanded production of the United States is added 
to the picture, world production is up about 10 percent from the 
1935-39 prewar average. This is nearly sufficient to offset world 
population increases. Thus the shortages of fats and oils which 
plagued much of the world during the war and in the years immediately 
following have been largely overcome by increased production. 

Account must also be taken of the technological changes just 
referred to by Mr. Prichard, such as synthetic detergents, that reduce 
the use of fats and oils. The same quantity goes further in terms of 
the remaining uses. The combination of expanded production and 
the increase in synthetics places the supply of fats and oils a little on 
the long side and has the effect of depressing unsupported prices. 

Looking ahead, the trend of world production appears to be grad- 
ually upward. There are numerous programs throughout the world 
aimed at increasing the output of vegetable oilseeds and other oil- 
bearing materials. These efforts involve the introduction of higher 
yielding varieties, better cultural methods, better harvesting ‘and 
processing techniques, the developing of new sources, and to some 
extent the opening of new lands for oilseed cultivation. Activities 
of this kind are the natural undertakings of progressive governments, 
but they have been spurred in their efforts by a strong desire or 
perhaps necessity to reduce their dependence on dollar sources of 
fats and oils. 
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Aside from the dollar problem, some leading importing countries 
look upon the United States as a temporary net exporter of substantial 
quantities of vegetable oils and oilseeds. They note rapid population 
increases in America and reason that other dependable sources must 
be developed to meet longtime needs. 

Despite these efforts directed at expanded production, there is 
nothing so far to indicate that average annual production will more 
than keep pace with the upward population trend. No substantial 
production increases are in sight. The postwar peanut scheme in 
British East Africa has been written off as a failure. Much of the 
progress made elsewhere is required to offset losses from reduced 
production on wornout lands, and to offset the ravages of time, 
disease, and storms on existing plantations. Also, in many exporting 
countries, of which India is an outstanding example, more fats and 
oils per capita must be retained at home to meet minimum nutritional 
requirements. 

It appears, therefore, that the world will need large quantities of 
fats and oils from the United States for some time. But with world 
shortages removed, a high level of exports can not be taken for granted 
In the future, exports will depend more than in recent years on meet- 
ing price competition, improving quality, and otherwise meeting the 
demands of buyers whose alternative sources of supply have increased 
materially. This is particularly true of vegetable oils and oilseeds 

We have no important competition in the world market for lard 
Nearly half the world’s supply is produced in this country, and nearly 
90 percent of the lard entering international trade is of United States 
origin. Our lard prices are the lowest in the world; indeed, United 
States lard is the cheapest edible fat in the world in any volume 

Exports have recently been at a high rate and substantial exports 


can be e xpected to continue. Cuba, other Latin American countries, 
and Western Europe are the ve ipal foreign outlets. The picture, 
however, is not altogether bright. American lard is eneountering 


increased competition from margarine and vegetable compounds in 
continental Western Europe, and our historically important market 
in the United Kingdom has been lost for months at a time due to 
foreign-exchange problems. 

For example, during 1950, the United Kingdom took only a token 


shipment of 28,000 pounds. Then in 1951 it took 282 million 


pounds—nearly one-third of total lard exports. This heavy rate of 
purchase carried over into early 1952 to the extent of 100 million 
pounds. But no lard was exported to the United Kingdom from June 
to October. In the 6 months since then only a few million pounds 


have been exporte «dl against purchases of palm-kernel oil in the United 
States from the Ministry of Food in rs ondon. 

Under this arrangement, which is based on a tight world supply 
and relatively high prices for wad oil, the Ministry of Food sells 
palm-kernel oil from its stocks to buyers in the United States, and 
uses the dollars exclusively for the purchase of |: e It is not known 
how much palm-kernel oil the Ministry will offer, or how much might 
be accepted in the United States, but a contientitis of the program 
at the present rate might account for 30 to 40 million pounds of lard 
during the year. 

Based on past records, the United Kingdom is a potential market 
for at least 150 million pounds of lard annually. Present lard stocks 
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in the United Kingdom are believed to be low since no substantial 
quantities have been imported in the past 12 months. It is fre- 
quently asserted that the British have a strong preference for lard 
over other cooking fats, and that this preference would likely endure 
even though lard imports are restricted for some time. It also 
happens that United States lard fits well into the British program of 
holding down the cost of living, and at the same time minimizing the 
cost of consumer subsidies. As evidence of the position American 
lard holds in the United Kingdom, the Ministry of Food has recently 
indicated that all dollars which became available to it for fats and 
oils will be used for American lard. 

So the question of exporting lard to the United Kingdom appears 
to be a matter of foreign exchange. And there is no immediate 
indication that the British Government will decide to allocate dollars 
to the Ministry of Food for lard purchases. Accordingly, lard exports 
are not expected to trend upward unless the United Kingdom reenters 
the market on a substantial scale. 

Other markets for United States lard in Europe of any consequence 
are limited to Western Germany, Austria, and Yugoslavia. <A few 
western European countries, especially Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and France have small export balances and ship lard to Germany 
and Austria under trade agreements in competition with supplies from 
the United States. The remaining countries of Western Europe have 
an essentially balanced position in respect to the production and 
consumption of lard. 

Unlike in the United Kingdom, the dollar problem does not appear 
to be the limiting factor in exporting lard to continental Western 
Kurope. With low prices in the United States, our lard has been an 
attractive dollar item for Gern.any, and for other countries to sell 
Germany in transit to reduce their dollar indebtedness. In fact, 
early this year the German lard market was considered at the satura- 
tion point, and new import arrangements would not be permitted 
until carryover stocks could be liquidated. 

There are a number ot reports to the effect that the consumption 
of lard in Europe is decreasing at the expense of margarine, which is 
making rapid gains. Many of these same reports indicate that the 
trend away from lard bas been accentuated by the fact that much 
poor quality lard has been purchased from the United States. At 
least much of it is off quality before it reaches the consumer, and 
serious distribution and financial problems have arisen in a numbet 
of instances. 

Cuba has recently been our largest single export market for lard, 
and the trend of sales has been upward since the war. Exports are 
expected to remain at the recent high levels. Other Latin American 
countries as a group represent the third important foreign outlet for 
American lard, and are believed to be a fairly stable market at current 
levels. 

In the case of inedible tallow and oreases, the prospects for con- 
tinuing exports at the recent high levels appear to be good. It looks 
as if a new record at around 800 million pounds is in sight for 1953 
and further increases may come. Like lard, the United States has 
the world’s leading position as a producer and exporter of inedible 
animal fats. We account for more than half the production and nearly 
all the international trade. New Zealand and Australia are small 
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exporters by comparison, and Argentina is no longer an important 
factor in the world market. 

Japan was our most important foreign outlet during 1952, and 
Western Europe with Italy in the lead, was the most important ares 
outlet. But exports were truly on a worldwide basis with such 
widely separated countries as the Union of South Africa, Mexico, and 
Egypt near the top of the export list 

Inedible tallows and greases from the United States are the lowest 
priced fats available anywhere and are thus tending to replace other 
fats in soap in many countries. This trend should continue as long a 
prices are low and as long as foreign soap production remains high. 
Prices need not necessarily remain as low as present prices to perpet- 
uate exports. It is only necessary that they remain low relative to 
competing soap fats. Palm oil is generally considered to be the closest 
competitor. Because palm oil is being used for edible purposes to an 
increasing extent and because no important production increases are 
in sight, our inedible animal-fat prices can be expected to remain 
below palm-oil prices in the immediate future. If this relationship 
should change, our export market would diminish because the palm 
oil is available from nondollar sources, principally Nigeria, Belgian 
Congo, Indonesia, Malaya, and French Africa. 

We also have to consider the possibility of nonsoap detergents 
reducing the foreign market for inedible animal fats. Synthetics have 
already become important in the United Kingdom and Western 
Germany, and have been introduced in virtually all Western European 
countries. There is no doubt the foreign use of synthetic detergents 
will expand further at the expense of soap. However, European 
producers and distributors of nonsoap products have indicated that 
they expect further expansion to be both limited and gradual. They 
do not see a basis for anything like the phenomenal shift to synthetics 
that eae ‘curred in the United States. Some of the factors which are 
said to limit the sale of synthetics in Europe are (1) lack of mechanical 
appliances in the household, (2) relatively few commercial laundries, 
and (3) extreme reluctance of the housewife to change from the use 
of traditional soaps. Then, too, some of the synthetic raw materials 
appear to be relatively high priced in Europe, and our low-priced 
fats act as a deterrent to further expansion of synthetic products. 

The future trend of soybean and soybean-oil exports is somewhat 
more difficult to analyze than for animal fats. World production has 
reached new peaks in recent years, largely because of the influence 
of the United States. The estimate for 1952 is 669 9% bushels. 
Over 90 percent was produced in the United States and in Communist 
China, with around 300 million bushels in each area. The remaining 
10 percent is grown in scattered areas of the world, with the most 
significant production in Japan, Indonesia, Korea, Canada, and 
Brazil. 

Exports of soybeans and oil from the United States reached a 
peak in 1951 and accounted for the equivalent of 77 million bushels, 
or more than 25 percent of the crop. This was the year in which 
Spain and Italy made record purchases of soybean oil following a near 
failure of the olive crops, and the year in which Manchurian soybean 
reentered the European market on a large scale. Exports fell shiartity 
to around 46 million bushels in soybean equivalent during 1952, and 
some further decline may occur in 1953 because of reduced shipments 
of soybean oil. 
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Japan has been our major foreign market for soybeans, with Canada 
in second position. The Japanese market, however, is not a natural 
one, and it is certain that it would be lost to Manchuria under normal 
trading conditions. This would not necessarily reduce our possible 
foreign outlets unless Manchurian production were expanded, because 
it would reduce the volume of Manchurian beans available for export 
to other countries. 

Canada, on the other hand, is considered a fairly stable market. 
At the same time, Canadian soybean production is edging upward 
year after year, and the country is now about 50 percent self-sufficient 
in soybeans. If the production trend continues upward, Canadian 
purchases in the United States can be expected to diminish as the 
years pass. 

Our other and perhaps overall most important foreign market for 
sovbeans is Western Europe. This market was held by Manchuria 
before the war and by the United States during and immediately after 
the war. Now the United States and Manchuria share the European 
market on a competitive basis. The Manchurian soybeans are pre- 
ferred on the basis of quality and the method of sale, which is deliv- 
ered weights and grades. And thev are available for sterling and other 
Kuropean currencies. Against these disadvantages, the United States 
has a preferred position in respect to prompt and dependable delivery 
and more desirable trading relationships. 

Basically it becomes a matter of price, Our soybeans must not 
only compete with soybeans from China but with a large number of 
other oilseeds and oils from all corners of the world. At the moment 
American soybeans are generally considered too high in price by Eu- 
ropean mills in terms of the foreign value of meal and oil. Unless 
these price relationships become more favorable or unless another 
short olive crop follows this year’s short crop, we cannot look forward 
to an expanding market for soybeans or oil in Europe. 

In spite of our large stocks of cottonseed oil and our position as the 
world’s leading producer, there is little prospect of increasing exports 
at the normal price differentials which prevail in the United States. 
The exportation of really large quantities would be dependent on 
sales to Western Europe. But Western Europe has made little use of 
United States cottonseed oil for the past several years. The Kuropean 
preference is for soybeans for crushing. Among the liquid vegetable 
oils, peanut oil commands a premium, and United States cottonseed 
oil must fall in line with or below soybean oil and several other liquid 
vecetable oils before buying interest can be expected to develop. 
Thus the United States price structure for edible vecetal le oils tends 

oe 
i 


to exclude cottonseed oil from large-scale exports to Europe. 


In summary, it appears that we can expect a high level of exports 
to continue for animal fats because dollar prices are low and because 
alternative sources of supply are inadequate. Future exports of veg- 
etable oilseeds and oils, particularly sovbeans, are closely conditioned 
by supplies in other areas, the availability of dollar exchange, and the 
level of United States prices compared with prices of competing oil- 
seeds and oils. 

Senator Wiitu1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Quintus. 

(Thereupon, at 10:30 a. m., the committee proceeded to the con- 
sideration of other business. ) 


(Tables submitted by the Department of Agriculture are as follows:) 
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TaBLE 1.—Total fats: Supply and disposition 


{Million pounds] 


1935-39 








average + ‘ 
1948 1949 19 1951 | Estimated 
Beginning stocks 1, 942 1, 197 1. #52 1. 851 2 060 
Production from domestic materia 6, 851 11,4 11, ¢ 1 951 12, 000 
Imports and production from ir 
materials 2, 001 l 3 1, 169 1, 263 Qn4 200 
Total supply 10, 794 13, °S 18 14, 766 14, 960 
Domestic use 8, 48 10, 047 \ 13 10, 468 10, 4 
Exports and shipments 07 2, 051 133 2 1 2, 238 2, 07 
Ending stocks 2, 001 1, 587 s 2. 050 2. 454 
Net imports (+) or exports (— +1, 694 198 764 i 1, 274 1,175 


! Beginning and ending stocks not comparabl 


Beginning stocks 
Butter ! 52 119 76 124 88 92 
Lard 96 


1 
l 
Cottonseed oil 658 453 12 s } 193 





Soybean oil 4 38 i ] 19% 


Other ? 74 69 28 2 Ig 


Total 3 j24 757 138 {88 858 


Production 
Butter !4 1, 747 
Lard 4 
Cottonseed oil 
Soybean oil 5 203 032 2, Of 2 t t 900) 


Other 2 ¢ +e 763 629 f §22 40 





Total 3 5, 8, 368 8 484 8 563 8, 9% & 98 


Imports ” 85 : 2 3 200 
Total supply 3 1 8 O8 19 9 70 3 


Domestic use 
Butter 14 
Lard 4 “ - 
Cottonseed oil 1, 520 604 f { 1. 4¢ 
Soybean oil 491 1, € 1, 90 


Other 2 8 1. Off 654 7 68 


Total 3 a 6. 980 7 358 


Exports and shipments 

Butter ! 6 ; 8 
Lard 192 604 84 
Cottonseed oil 93 
Soybean oil 5 5 5 
Peanut oil ¢ 58 } ? 
Other. 12 7 ) 5 

Total 3 l 2 ) 1,3 AW) 


Ending stocks___- 7 88 858 ) 


Net imports (+) or ex- 
ports (—)- +530 1, 337 050 1, 344 1, 160 1. OO 


1 Fat content 

? Includes edible beef f corn, olive, and peanut oil 
3 Totals computed from unrounded nu rs 
‘ 
5 





Includes farm production 
Includes oil content of soy beans exported as follows (in millions of pounds): 1935-39, 32; 1948, 225; 1949, 128; 
1950, 272; 1951, 167. 
6 Includes oil content of peanuts exported for crushing as follows (in millions of pounds): 1935-39, 1918 
214; 1919, 32; 1950, 21; 1951, 0 
7 Imports of edible oils plus other imported oil used in food 1inly coconut, palm, palm-kernel and 
babassu). Other imported oil as fol 
1951, 169; 1952, 150 
§ Includes industria] fats and oils used for food such as coconut, palm, palm-kernel and babassu. See 
footnote 6 above. 








lows (in millions of pounds): 1935-39, 519; 1948, 1 1949, 153; 1950, 178; 
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TaB LE 3.—Nonfood fats: Supply and disposition 
{Million pounds] 


| | 




















Oct.1 | Year beginning Oct. 1— 
1935-39 | stocks, — ————- 
average 1935-39 | | Patime. 
average | 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 | Estima. 
| | ted 1952 
| | 
. | | | | cs | | 
Beginning stocks | | | | 
Inedible tallow and'grease --| 311 | 288 | 325 | 356 279 | 340 | 340 
Linseed oil | 142 | 115 180 | 445 | 601 | 670 649 
Coconut oil 163 156 | 66 | () 52 82 55 
Palm oil ! 128 140 | 20 (?) 21 19 24 
Marine animal oils 3 216 197 93 | 74 | 79 99 92 
Tung oil 38 44 37 | 20 | 27 19 10 
Other 4 20 19 38 219 33 52 32 
Total}s 1,018 959 759 () 1, 092 1, 281 1, 202 
Production from domestic ma- 
terial 
Inedible tallow and grease 879 2, 101 2, 150 2, 341 2, 266 2, 275 
Linseed oil 178 823 775 887 609 560 
Marine animal oils $ 270 117 161 167 126 125 
Tung oil 1 16 27 12 14 37 
Other 4 13 10 13 13 16 20 
Total 5 1, 340 3, 067 3, 126 3, 420 3, 031 3, 017 
Imports and production from 
imported material 
Inedible tallow and grease 64 2 2 + 1 
Linseed oil 349 5 | 1) (7) (7) 
Coconut oil 363 482 510 561 394 
Palm oil! 216 88 58 75 85 
Marine animal oils $ 68 48 | 72 97 67 
Tung oil 123 81 102 59 30 
Other 4 32 173 206 237 172 
Total § , 216 878 950 1, 033 749 700 
Total supply 5 3, 574 4, 704 () 5, 545 5, 061 4, 919 
Domestic use: ¢ 
Inedible tallow and grease 919 1, 699 1, 733 1, 777 
Linseed oi] 519 554 713 
Coconut oil 345 j § 413 9418 
Palm oi]! 196 845 0 42 
Marine animal oils 323 § 168 177 
rung oil 118 113 74 
Other 41 206 227 
Total 5 . 2, 491 3, 232 3, 428 2, 917 2, 844 
( qu 
Exports and shipments 
Inedible tallow and grease 10 372 495 507 718 
Linseed oil l 101 65 104 73 
Coconut oil 18 12 23 39 42 
Palm oi] ! 10 y 3 2 (7) 
Marine animal oils 5 29 68 66 28 
Tung oil 6 13 8 7 1 
Other 1 3 2 5 l 
Total § 52 539 664 730 863 875 
Ending stocks 1, 031 1, 099 (2 1, 281 1, 202 1, 200 
Net imports (+) or ex- 
ports (—) +1, 164 +339 +286 +303 —114 —175 


' Includes palm-kernel oil 

? Beginning and ending stocks not comparable. Ending stocks include only commercial, do not include 
quantities in stockpile as do beginning stocks 

3 Includes fish, fish liver, and marine mammal oils. 

‘ Includes babassu, castor, oiticica oils, and wool grease. 

5 Totals computed from unrounded numbers 

¢ Excludes the quantities used in food. See footnote 7 on food table. 

7 Less than 500,000 pounds. 

§ Disappearance derived assuming no change in stocks in June-August 1950. Stocks were withheld by 
Census in these months to make it impossible to calculate reasonably accurate figures for stockpiles of these 
strategic oils (coconut, palm, marine mammal, and castor). 

* Factory consumption plus loss, 

‘0 Factory consumption. ’ 

11 Cannot be derived from stocks, production, and trade because coconut and palm oils are based upon 
factory consumption so as to minimize effects of stockpiling. 
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TaBLE 4.—Fats, oils, and oilseeds: Estimated world production, averages 1935-39 
and 1945-49, annual 1951 and 1952 


[1,000 short tons] 


Total in fat or oil’equivalent 











Commodity Average 
enema ~— 1951! 19523 
1935-39 ! 1945-49 
ee — entrees . anes 
Edible vegetable oils: § | 
Cottonseed ates — . l, 1, 345 1, 900 1, 850 
Peanut Meswsasue ‘ l, 1, 87 1, 800 1, 715 
Soybean - - -- <3 1, 1, 60 1, 860 1. 950 
Sunflower 830 1,015 925 
Olive 920 1, 620 715 
Sesame 705 790 7 
Total . 7 7, 280 8, 98 
Palta oils: 
Coconut 2, 130 1, 670 2, 320 2, 150 
Palm kernel 410 355 140 435 
Palm 1, 060 1, 000 1, 200 1, 200 
Babassu kernel : 30 45 i) 30 
Total 3, 630 3, 070 4,010 3, 815 
Industrial oils: § 
Linseed 1, 145 l, 1, 055 1, 150 
Castor bean 200 21 22( 225 
Rapeseed 1, 330 1,5 1, 650 1, 800 
Oiticica . ‘ 10 l 12 5 
Tung < 150 118 128 125 
Perilla seed : 65 5 5 5 
Total 2, 900 3, 01 3, O70 3, 310 
Animal fats: 
Butter (fat content) 3, 980 § 3, 030 3, 390 3, 370 
Lard 2, 710 2, 400 3, 210 3, 340 
Tallow and greases . 1,610 2, 040 2, 340 2, 400 
Total 4 maces aiied 7 ete 8, 300 7,470 8, 940 4, 110 
— — = 
Marine oils: 
Whale Soe eed oo . ae 545 280 435 450 
Sperm whale acini ebaree 30 40 120 85 
Fish (including liver) - - : 500 275 415 385 
Total 1, 075 595 970 920 
Estimated world total ace ; 22, 965 21, 425 25, 975 25, 100 
U. 8. production from domestic materials 3, 426 4, 962 5, 978 6, 035 
U. 8. as a percent of world total 14.9 23. 2 23.0 24.0 
1 Revised. 
2 Preliminary. 
3 In the case of vegetable oilseeds, oi] production has been estimated by assuming for each of the various 


crops that a certain proportion was crushed for oil. The years shown refer to the years in which the seed was 
produced and not necessarily when the oil was extracted 
4 Estimated on the basis of exports and the limited information available on production and consumption 
in the various producing areas. 
§ 1946-49 average. 
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(The following tables are on file with the committee: 

Table 6: Index numbers and prices of specified fats and oils (1947-49= 100) 

Table 7: Fats and oils: United States exports by major countries of destination, 
1935-39 average 

Table 8: Fats and oils—United States exports by major countries of destination, 
October 1948—September 1949 

Table 9: Fats and oils—United States exports by major countries of destination, 
October 1949-September 1950 

Table 10: Fats and oils—United States exports by major countries of destina- 
tion, October 1950—September 1951 

Table 11: Fats and oils—United States exports by major countries of destination, 
October 1951—September 

Table 12: Fats and oils—United States exports by major countries of destination, 
October 1952—February 1953 with comparison October 1951—February 1952 
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TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1953 


UNITED SIATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Herman 
Welker presiding. 

Present: Senators Welker (presiding), Schoeppel, Hoey, Johnston, 
and Holland. 

Senator WreLkEerR. The meeting will come to order. The first 
witness this morning is Mr. A. G. Conover, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Conover. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR G. CONOVER, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. CONOVE R. My Nat e is Artl 
cian in the Bureau of Agricultural 
ment of Agriculture. 


ir G. Conover { am a statisti- 
States Depart- 


“conomiics, Unit 


Mr. Chairman and Senator Hoey, tol yaeco is grown on more than 
one-half million farms in the United States and contributes sub- 
stantially to the cash returns of about 850,000 farm families In 


recent years, cash rec ipts t to growers have averaged over $1 billion 
annually. Approximately one-fourth of the tobacco produced is 
sold for export. 

Prior to the Second World War, exports took around one-third; 
but, Ww ith the rise in produc ‘tion to fill the increased domestic re quire- 
ments, the quantity now exported accounts for a smaller share. 

Tobacco has been a major agricu ltural export commodity of the 
United States for many years, frequently ranking third in importance 
in terms of dollar value. The United States is the leading world 
exporter of tobacco and generally accounts for 35 to 40 percent of 
that exported by major supplying countries. 

The outbreak of World War II in 1939 seriously disrupted tobacco 
exports. Britain, by far the leading importer, sharply curtailed pur- 
chases to realine her economic resources to fight the war, and by the 
latter half of 1940 other important Western European markets were 
cut off. 

With the enlargement of the war by Japanese «ttack on this coun- 
try, the tobacco trade with China and some other sizable outlets in 
the far Pacific was shut off. 

The economic importance of tobacco and its value as a consumer 
item in the allied countries was early recognized, and substantial 
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quantities were supplied under lend-lease, particularly to the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand. With the reopening of the 
European Continent in mid-1944 and the end of the war in 1945, 
the demand for tobacco was very strong; and by 1946 exports from 
this country climbed to its highest point since the record level imme- 
diately following the end of World War I. 

Exports declined in 1947 but remained about one-fourth above 
the prewar average. This decline stemmed mainly from the growing 
difficulty of European nations in securing adequate dollar exchange to 
finance their import requirements. The advent of the ECA and the 
direct grants made available for tobacco assisted in maintaining this 
country’s tobacco exports, particularly during the 1948-50 period. 
Also, during that time and since as economic recovery progressed in 
the European and other countries, tobacco exports were benefited. 
Western Germany became the second ranking outlet for United 
States tobacco, and most western European countries and some far 
Pacific countries took significantly larger amounts than in prewar. 

An outstanding exception in the Far East was China. Before the 
war, China was the second ranking export outlet for United States 
tobacco; but with the domination by the Communist regime, con- 
tinental China has been eliminated as a market. Tobacco exports 
to the United Kingdom after the record takings of 1946 have been 
below the prewar year average except in 1951. 

There has been a substantial increase in tobacco consumption in 
the form of cigarettes since the prewar period in most of the countries 
of the world but a substantial decline in smoking and chewing tobacco 
consumption. Cigar consumption, except in the North American 
countries and Cuba and one or two countries of Europe, has been well 
below the prewar average. 

With the rise in the popularity of the cigarette, the demand has 
shifted considerably away from the darker tobaccos to the lighter and 
milder kinds. These shifts in consumer preferences were reflected in 
the volume of exports of the different kinds of tobacco grown in this 
country. United States exports of flue-cured tobacco, the predomi- 
nant export class, averiged 372 million pounds (declared weight) in 
1948-52—14 percent higher than in 1934-38. 

Exports of burley, the second ranking United States cigarette to- 
bacco, averaged 30 million pounds in 1948-52 compared with 12 mil- 
lion in 1934-38. On the other hand, United States exports of fire- 
cured and dark air-cured tobacco (including Black Fat) averaged 39 
million pounds in 1948—52—48 percent lower than in 1934-38. United 
States exports of cigar tobacco have been larger than prewar, primarily 
because sufficient quantities have not been available from Indonesia 
(in prewar years, Netherlands Indies). 

Affecting consumption, trade, and production of tobacco in many 
countries is the extensive role played by the governments. Tobacco 
is widely used to collect substantial gove nmental revenues. In nu- 
merous countries, a government monopoly exercises practically com- 
plete control over tobacco. In the nonmonopoly tobacco importing 
countries, allocation of foreign exchange, quotas, tariffs and other re- 
strictions are utilized. 

In foreign countries producing tobacco, it is common for govern- 
ments to control tobacco production and employ measures to induce 
expansion. 


' 
' 


ee ren 
re 
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Important tobacco exporting countries that have expanded produc- 
tion sharply above prewar are Southern Rhodesia, Canada, Brazil, 
Turkey, Cuba, Dominican Republic, and Nyasaland. France and 
Italy, both monopoly countries, have expanded their tobacco pro- 
duction substantially above prewar and Italy is now exporting some 
tobecco. India has expanded flue-cured exports to well above prewar 
but total production of all types is less than prewar. 

With the expansion of flue-cured production in other countries the 
United States share in world exports of this kind declined from about 
80 percent in 1934-38 to 67 percent in 1950-52. Indonesian produc- 
tion and export have remained well below the prewar level and pro- 
duction in the Philippines is not yet back to prewar. Production in 
Greece was about back to prewar by 1950 and 1951 but was sharply 
reduced in 1952. 

Price comparisons with tobacco produced abroad are difficult be- 
cause of differences in types and qualities. Tobacco prices worldwide 
are substantially higher than prewar. United States flue-cured 
prices, allowing for differences in quality, appear to be competitive 
with those in major foreign areas. 

Comparing flue-cured price changes from prewar to postwar through 
1949, there was a considerably sharper increase in Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland than in the United States but the rise was not as 
great in Canada. ‘The average flue-cured prices of the 1950 and 1951 
seasons were 12 to 15 percent higher than the 1946-49 averages in 
Southern Rhodesia, Canada, and the United States and an even 
sharper relative increase in Nyasaland. In 1952 the United States 
flue-cured price was 6 percent lower than the 1950-51 average; the 
Canadian price eased slightly but the Southern Rhodesian price went 
up another 19 percent. Early sales on the 1953 auctions in Southern 
Rhodesia brought a still higher price average. 

For some of the United States types and grades, substitutable 
tobacco from foreign producing areas appears to be cheaper than 
that available at United States prices. Also, the darker tobaccos 
have been faced with a declining usage in tobacco products. 

An appraisal of the current position of tobacco exports from this 
country can best be made in terms of the marketing year and by the 
major kinds grown. For flue-cured tobacco, in the current marketing 
year (ending June 30, 1953), exports are expected to be around 15 
percent lower than in 1951—52, when they were the second highest on 
record. 

The drop is due primarily to the much smaller takings by the United 
Kingdom. In 1951-52 the United Kingdom took substantially more 
than in each of the preceding 4 years in order to build up stocks, which, 
since the war, had been held considerably below their prewar relation- 
ship to consumption. The gold and dollar reserves of the sterling 
area held in London fell from the postwar peak of $3.8 billion in June 
1951 to $1.7 billion in June 1952. In order to build back these re- 
serves, the British Government sharply curtailed imports, including 
tobacco, from the dollar area. Through these and other measures, 
the centrally held gold and dollar reserves were increased to $2.2 
billion by the end of March 1953. 

The initial allocation of dollars permitted for 1952 tobacco purchases 
in the United States was only about one-fourth as much as the 
exceptionally large amount a year earlier and also less than one-half 
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of that in each of the 2 preceding years. British buyers greatly 
reduced their purchases for direct shipment and took an option on an 
additional quantity under an arrangement with the growers’ coopera- 
tive association and the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The British Government has authorized expenditure of the addi- 
tional dollars needed for the optioned tobacco and most shipments 
should be completed by June 30. Whereas calendar year 1952 flue- 
cured exports to Britain were 75 percent smaller than in 1951 and the 
smallest on record, the 1952-53 marketing year figure will be 40 to 
45 percent below the relatively large 1951-52 quantity and about 
20 percent smaller than in each of the preceding 3 years. 

Britain is getting an increasing share of her tobacco imports from 
Commonwealth countries, particularly Southern Rhodesia, India, and 
Canada. In 1934-38, these 3 countries supplied 17 percent of the 
total and the United States supplied 77 percent; but in the last 5 
years, they supplied from 30 to more than 40 percent and the United 
States has supplied only around 50 percent (59 percent in 1951-52). 

Tobacco imported into Britain is subject to a very high duty. 
Tobacco from Commonwealth sources gets a preferential rate amount- 
ing to about 3 percent less than full duty rate. The main duty is 
equivalent to $8.14 per pound. The limited dollar exchange has 
been a major reason for Britain’s seeking to buy tobacco within the 
sterling area (Canada is an exception) and in soft currency countries 
like Turkey and Greece. 

In the last 4 years, United States flue-cured exports to all destinations 
combined except Britain have been approximately double the prewar 
average. Germany has become the second ranking outlet—taking 
several times as much as during the Hitler regime. Several other 
countries of western Europe and elsewhere have increased their takings 
well above prewar as cigarettes containing flue-cured have grown in 
popularity. 

Exports of burley are much smaller than flue-cured, both absolutely 
and in relation to production. Burley is essential to the manufacture 
of a quality cigarette similar to the United States type. In the 
current marketing year (ending September 30), burley exports may 
be near the level of the preceding 2 years. 

Exports of Maryland tobacco in postwar years have averaged above 
prewar, with most of it going to Switzerland. For the current 
marketing year, Maryland exports are expected to be at or perhaps 
a little above the 1951-52 level. 

Fire-cured tobacco exports in the current marketing year (ending 
September 30, 1953) probably will be one-fifth larger than the postwar 
low of 1951-52, but even so, this amounts to less than one-half the 
1934-38 average. Exports of dark air-cured tobacco in the current, 
marketing year seem likely to be less than in 1951-52 and only about 
one-half as much as the 1934-38 average. 

Cigar tobacco exports are expected to be about the same in 1952-53 
as in 1951-52. Exports of cigar wrapper and binder have been 
stimulated by the inadequate supply of suitable tobacco from Indo- 
nesia, principal supplying area in prewar years. Prewar binder 
exports from the United States were considerably lower than in the 
last few years while prewar exports of wrapper were negligible. 

To sum up, our present estimate for all leaf tobacco exports com- 
bined in the 1952-53 marketing year is about 500 million pounds 
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(farm-sales weight)—approximately 15 percent lower than in 1951-52 
and 3 to 7 percent lower than in each of the preceding 3 years. In 
addition to tobacco leaf, the United States exports over 50 million 
pounds of manufactured tobacco—preponderantly cigarettes. Cig- 
arette exports declined only slightly in 1952, and in the last 4 years, 
averaged 3 times the prewar level. 

Tobacco export prospects for 1953-54 cannot be clearly foreseen, 
but it appears likely that they will be about the same or perhaps 
slightly more than in the current marketing year. Stocks in several 
European countries are low relative to consumption. The economic 
position of several major importing countries improved during 1952 
and if improvement continues, it may favor some increase in tobacco 
imports. The principal problem of most countries will continue to 
be the difficulty of earning sufficient dollar exchange with which to 
purchase this country’s exports. As often stated, the. major sources 
of such dollars to foreigners are their exports of goods and sele of 
services to this country. 

Besides being the largest producer and exporter of tobacco, the 
United States is a leading importer—ranking next to the United 
Kingdom in most postwar years. Our 1952 imports for consumption 
totaled 103 million pounds (declared weight), 56 percent. more than 
prewar. 

The imported tobacco is largely for blending with domestic tvves. 
Approximately three-fourths of the total is oriental cigarette leaf, 
mainly from Turkey, Greece, and Syria, and about one-fourth is 
cigar tobacco, mainly from Cuba, but minor quantities from the 
Philippines and Indonesia. 

The rise in cigarette consumption in this country considerably en- 
larged the market for Turkish leaf. Before the Second World War, 
Turkey and Greece supplied about equal shares of cigarette leaf. 
The war cut off imports from Greece and unsettled conditions follow- 
ing the war held down production. 

In the last 3 or 4 years, United States tobacco imports from Greece 
have increased but still remain below prewar and much less than that 
from Turkey. In recent years, imports of cigar filler and scrap 
tobacco from Cuba have been somewhat above prewar due to the 
higher than prewar cigar consumption. However, less than one-half 
as much cigar wrapper - importe 1d from Indonesia as originated there 
in an average prewar year. Cigar wrapper production was greatly 
expanded in this coat during ‘the war after the Netherlands Indies 
were cut off and further expansion occurred after the war through 
1949. Since that time, acreage has been cut. 

United States import duties on cigarette leaf and cigar wrapper 
have been reduced one-half and one-third, respectively, since 1947. 
A restrictive quota arrangement on Cuban tobacco was eliminated 
and its duty preference continued. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here some tables which I would like to insert 
in the record. 

Senator WeikerR. Thank you, we will be glad to insert them at 
this point. 
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TABLE 1.—Tobacco in United States: Cash receipts, value of exports and imports, 
and production and volume of exports and imports, average 1934-38, 1939-52 


| Cash re- 
ceipts to 


Year growers 
from 
tobacco 
| Million 
| dollars 
Average: 1934-38 267.2 
Wet kitc ewww } 271.3 
1940 4 | 
1941 1 
1942 5.9 
1943 6 
1944 ce 
1945 ae 
1946___. 1 | 
1947___. .6 | 
1948 __ 5 
1949 0 
1950 9 
1951 5 
Ee 2 





' Marketing year basis and not including manufactt 


2 Preliminary estimates 


Value of 
unmanu- 
factured 
tobacco 
exports 


Million 
dollars 
137.3 
77.4 
44.0 


wo 


De Ow: 





tw nN 
aa] 
Cord 


cn on 


Tobacco leaf exports 


Value of 

factured | Tobacco 

tobacco product aon Farm-sales A poe ae 

imports weight production 

Million Million Million 

dollars pounds pounds Percent | 
29.4 1, 300.8 467.1 35.9 
36.9 1, 880. 6 352. 1 18.7 
36. 7 1, 460. 4 | 189. 1 12.9 
37.9 1, 261.8 320. 7 25. 4 
37.0 1, 408. 4 | 317.7 22. 6 
41.9 1, 406. 2 388. 3 27.6 
60.3 1, 950.9 539. 5 27.7 
75. 4 1,991.1 594. ( 29.8 
85.9 2, 314.8 656. 7 28. 4 
90. 7 2, 107.2 438. 2 20. 8 
77.6 1, 979. 6 514.5 26. 0 
73. 2 i 532. 8 27.1 
76.4 ‘ 523. 6 25. 8 
85. 4 583.8 25.0 
80. 7 500. 0 22. 2 





ired tobacco products shown in table 3. 


Tobacco 

imports 

declared 
weight 


Million 

pounds 
67 
82. 
76 
40. 
70. 
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Te ee a) 


79 
(a 


76. 
R2 
YO. 
84 
87, 
YO. { 
104 
103 
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Ce 


TABLE 2.— Tobacco exports as percentage of production by types or groups of types, 


average 1934 


Flue Fire 

Marketing year cured cured 
Average: Percent Percent 
1934-38 49.4 63.3 
1939-43 33. 0 25.6 
1944-48 37.1 55.7 
1949... | 39.4 | 40.6 
1950 _ 34.0 68.3 
i itucakenebii 34.6 47.2 
1952 2_. 30. 5 | 56.7 


! Total cigar tobacco exports—data by 


31Preliminary estimates, 


| 





388, 1944-48, 1949-52 
Cigar tobacco 
Mary- Dark air = = S oe 
Burley land cured 
Wrapper; Binder Filler 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 

4.2 19.6 33.8 1.5 

2.1 7.6 12.3 1.0 

5. 7 17.7 22. 9 15.3 

7.3 18. 0 17.1 21.4 é 9 

6.0 21.0 36. 0 23. 2 4.3 1.4 

5.2 15.9 24.9 24.2 5.8 1.6 

4.6 17.7 17.8 24. 1 6.6 1.38 


classes not available prior to 1949. 
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TABLE 4.— United States: Tobacco imports (for consumption) by major classifications 
and principal sources, average 1934-38, annual 1939-52 


[Declared weight, millions of pounds] 











Cigarette leaf Cigar filler and scrap Cigar wrapper 
OQrand 
Year —_ . - total 3 
| Porney Greece | Total! | Cuba Raoub- Total naean ¢ Cuba | Total 
| lic | 
Average: 1934-38 18. 2 18.8 44.4 3.2 17.4 1.9 0.2 2.1 66. 3 
1939 25. 1 17.9 49. 6 13.7 27.3 2 2.2 82.4 
1940 4 27.3 17.0 51.0 5.9 21.2 l 76. 1 
1941 26. 4 17.5 1.4 5. 1 21.3 4 l 2 75. 7 
1942 28. 4 13.3 49. 1 2 18. 4 2.7 l 2.8 70. 5 
1913 28. 9 10. 7 46.0 l 22.8 2 l 2.6 
1944 36. 2 3.3 44.6 0 25. 8 1.8 2 2. 1 i 
1945_- 2. 1 2.2 50. 3 0 23.8 1.3 3 1.6 76.0 
1946 44.6 4.6 55. 1 3 25. 3 0 3 Ra 82.1 
1947 42.6 67 8. 8 1.2 29. 6 0 3 1.4 90. 4 
1948 45.3 8.1 64.1 l 18.7 s 2 1.1 84.3 
1949 i 45.1 9.9 64. 1 20. 8 3 21.1 5 3 8 87.9 
1950 48.2 9. 5 67.6 20.3 4 20. 7 8 3 ‘3 90.0 
1951 53. 0 12.4 81.4 21.0 8 21.9 9 3 1.3 104.8 
1952 4 . 55. 0 14. 5 75.9 22. 0 3.3 4 s 3 1.1 103. 1 





1" Includes that from others such as Syria, Yugoslavia, Southern Rhodesia, Bulgaria, and U. 8. R. R 

2” Prior to the extablishment of Indonesian Republic, the source was Netherlands Indies or Netherlands. 
3 Includes stems. 

4‘ Preliminary. 








TABLE 5.— Tobacco production in specified countries, average 1935-39, 1945-49, 
annual 1950-52 ' 
[Million pounds] 
. = Average A verage . . ete @ 
Country 1935-39 1945-49 1950 1951 2 1952 
Canada ce ainke ; 77 121 121 154 135 
Mexico........ wate iahiardie 42 80 54 67 78 
Cuba sic lat aaa ae ee 51 74 78 78 75 
Dominican Republic-. . aan 25 45 45 4 40 
Colombia. skitaneeon ake uiake 32 44 45 4 46 
Brazil aan = ae eee a . 203 235 232 236 262 
France pani ‘ae ; Seale ° 73 94 117 114 106 
Italy het Oe eRe ee od : 96 122 172 175 136 
Germany 3 ha ee ‘ lea 74 432 73 54 38 
We iickdéscccocckbcais iin Stebte del 37 462 35 61 33 
Greece __. le ln : 133 81 128 137 87 
Turkey-_- take kddade i wad 129 191 187 195 193 
TN ia tei cdl ‘ 39 36 43 1 15 
Southern Rhodesi Ce ; 26 76 88 Qs 108 
Northern Rhodesia_.......--- Galashiels 42 5 lt 13 12 
Nyasaland ___. cusaieaeaaeii 16 26 l 27 33 
Union of South Africa_..........-- 425 43 52 42 37 
Japan ‘ iat oratat . 149 132 216 210 213 
Philippine Republic... ..-- cece 75 $3 66 60 60 
Total, above countries..._....-- 1,304 1, 542 1, 792 1, 847 1, 704 
Indonesia atidtidbaeicinnt hina baie 249 111 110 
"ee ee Se a ec eee . 4 761 605 551 504 525 
Pakistan 3____..... il he sielt Mn la dod 4324 168 150 148 150 
Total, all specified countries__._..... 2, 638 ( 3 2, 610 2, 522 

1 Harvest in year beginning July 1. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Prewar data not fully comparable with postwar data. 

‘ Less than 5-year average 

$’ Not shown because sufficient data for Indonesia in these periods are lacking 

Source: Foreign Agricultural Service. Official estimates of foreign country reports from United States 


Foreign Service officers, results of office research, and other information. 
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Senator Wetker. I would like you to answer a question or two 
for me. 

Why is it necessary for us to import this tobacco, say, from Syria, 
as you related in your statement? Was that to blend with our 
domestic tobacco to make a certain American cigarette? 

Mr. Conover. That is right, the typical American cigarette of all 
the major blends includes, roughly, 5, 6, 7 percent of this oriental or 
Turkish tobacco. It is deemed necessary in order to get the preferred 
combination of tobaccos. 

Senator WreLker. We have probably experimented, but we have 
not been able to match their brand; is that correct? 

Mr. Conover. There actually is an incipient production of the 
Turkish-type leaf down in western North Carolina and western South 
Carolina to some extent, but it is very small, relatively; and we are 
importing, roughly, 75 to 80 million pounds. 

Senator Hory. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, it has just been 
developed in western North Carolina, the growing of this tobacco. 
That began only a short time ago. 

It has been increasing very rapidly, and I think we will increase 
the production tremendously as time goes on. We found, however, 
the soil grows tobacco just like the Turkish brand. 

Senator Weixer. I asked these questions because I know very 
little about tobacco other than as a user of it. 

You say now that we are about 15 percent lower in exports than 
we were in the preceding year; is that correct? 

Mr. Conover. Yes, sir, for 1952-53 as a whole. 

Senator Wriker. That is due largely, as I understand your state- 
ments to the fact that some of these countries cannot import from 
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the dollar countries. They are doing their importing from soft cur- 
rency and within the sterling countries; is that correct? 

Mr. Conover. That is correct. In the sterling area primarily. 
The major factor in the 15-percent decline in our tobacco exports is 
the decrease in the takings of the United Kingdom. 

Most of the other western European countries are taking more than 
they ever did in the prewar days. There are some that are taking a 
little less than they did a year ago. 

As a matter of fact, the evidence so far indicates that a very sizable 
reduction below most postwar years will not occur this year. The 
Netherlands is taking more this year, and they are among the top- 
ranking five importers of United States tobacco 

Senator WrL_ker. How does the price in Britain compare to the 
price in America on the sale of a package of cigarettes? 

Mr. Conover. The price of a typical package of cigarettes in the 
United Kingdom is about 51 or 52 cents at the current rate of exchange. 
Before the devaluation it was equivalent to about 75 cents. Ordi- 
narily the duty imposed represents about 77 percent of the retail 
price. 

In paying, in Britain, 51 to 55 cents for a pack of cigarettes, 38 to 
43 cents is duty. 

Senator WeLker. Now, I have one other question. Where is the 
principal producing area for Canada? I notice in the testimony they 
produce quite a bit. 

Mr. Conover. It is in Ontario, p‘imarily in Ontario. There is 
some in Quebec, but the major producing area is Ontario. 

Senator Wetker. That climate is quite similar to that of North 
Carolina and South Carolina then, is it? 

Mr. Conover. I think actually they have considerable hazards up 
there. Apparently the soil is similar enough so they produce a very 
acceptable flue-cured tobacco, but they have a shorter season. I 
think they have a great deal of hazard from weather. 

Senator WeLker. For the record then, would you be kind enough 
to explain for the chairman and also for others who may not understand 
just what is burley tobacco? 

Mr. Conover. Burley tobacco is produced in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and probably 8 or 9 other States in small quantities. It is an 
air-cured tobacco which contrasts with flue curimg which employs 
heat. The burley is usually stalk cut, although there is some priming, 
and then hung up in the tobacco barn to cure under natural weather 
conditions. 

Senator WELKER. It is lighter than the flue-cured tobacco, is it not? 

Mr. Conover. Lighter in terms of weight, do you mean? 

Senator WeLker. [| mean in color. 

Mr. Conover. No; the flue-cured is generally called by many the 
bright tobacco, and it is a flashier tobacco. 

Senator WeLker. Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. Does a lot of the burley go into the chewing 
tobaccos and the coarser cut used for pipe smoking? 

Mr. Conover. A great deal of it does. Chewing tobacco is com- 
posed of burley and dark air-cured types, and then there is one category 
called scrap chewing. That is primarily made from the lower grades 
of cigar binder types of the types that are produced in Connecticut 
and Wisconsin. 
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Senator ScHornrrEL. Do our American tobacco manufacturing 
concerns have plants in some of these foreign countries? 

Mr. Conover. I am unable to answer that. I know of none unless 
there may be some affiliates or some subsidiaries of some kind, but 
I know that, with respect to the large cigarette companies in the 
United States, their output is consumed mostly here, although they 
export roughly 5 or 6 percent of their output to a good many countries 
of the world. 

| know of no factories that they actually operate abroad. 

Senator ScHorpPeL. I am sorry I was not here at the beginning of 
your testimony. I shall read it carefully. 

Senator WeLkerR. Do you have any further questions? 

Senator ScHorpPe.. No, Senator Welker. 

Senator WreLker. Senator Hoey? 

Senator Horny. I do not believe I care to ask Mr. Conover anything. 
I think his presentation of the export and import condition is very 
clear. 

Senator Wetker. Thank you very much for appearing, Mr. 
Conover. 

The next witness will be Mr. Thigpen, of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

We are very glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF J. E. THIGPEN, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO BRANCH, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Tuicpen. My name is J. E. Thigpen. I am the Director 
of the Tobacco Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

To the farm families growing tobacco, about 2 acres each on the 
average, the opportunity to sell for export is important. The extent 
to which they can do so is related on the one hand to their ability and 
willingness to produce and sell tobacco competitively in world markets. 

On the other hand it is related to general policies and economic forces 
affecting trade of this country with other nations. 

The class, type, and quality of tobacco grown in a given area are 
associated closely with the soil, climate, and other physical conditions 
affecting the plant. Comparative advantages in tobacco production, 
therefore, are related to natural conditions. 

Senator ScuorpreL. Just an observation at that point,Mr. Thigpen. 
I note you say much is dependent on the type of soil, which is a very 
important fact, as to certain classes of tobacco that go into your 
commercial production. 

Out in my section of the wheat-producing area there are certain 
sections with climatic soil that has very much to do with what is 
known as the protein content of wheat, which is very desirable to the 
milling industry. Certain other areas can raise wheat which would 
look the same to the layman but would not have that protein content. 
I presume in a comparable way that the same thing exists in tobacco, 
with certain qualities that are better for blending, flavor, and all of that. 
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Mr. Tuicpen. Very definitely it is, sir. I think it is to a greater 
extent. I think the range is greater in the case of tobacco than it is in 
wheat. 

Demand for particular tobaccos is related to the demand for prod- 
ucts which can be made best from them. Most tobacco products are 
blends of different types and qualities of tobacco grown in different 
areas. For example, the cigarette we smoke is a blend of about 55 
percent flue-cured or “Virginia” tobacco grown from the southern part 
of Virginia to the northern part of Florida; about 35 percent burley 
tobacco grown largely in Kentucky and surrounding States; about 2 
percent Maryland tobacco; about 6 percent imported oriental tobaccos 
grown largely in Turkey, Greece, and ne arby countries; and flavoring 
and ¢ asing materials. 

The American-type cigarette, which now is in greater demand than 
any other tobacco product in the world, differs from the cigarette 
made of oriental tobaccos. Cigarette tobaccos do not make satisfac- 
tory cigars, and vice versa 

Senator ScHoEpPe.. Mr. Chairman, if l might ask, purely because I 
know nothing about it, do you cover some place in this statement why 
it is that the American type of tobacco is more popular? Just in a 
nutshell I would like to know. That has always been a matter of 
curiosity to me. 

Mr. Tuicren. Generally the answer, sir, is flavor and aroma and 
taste. How you describe those and get the point across, I don’t know. 

Senator ScHorpret. I see. That answers my question because 
frankly I have wondered about it many, many times. I have won- 
dered why other nations and other countries—we are copied in a lot 
of other types of products around the world—and I am just wondering 
how they have not arrived at that secret process or blend or whatever 
it is. 

Mr. TuicPren. Primarily the natural conditions affecting the growth 
of the plant, I believe. In one case in Australia they tried moving 
soil from one of our producing counties to Australia and then growing 
the tobacco in that topsoil. They still did not get the tobacco. 

Senator Jounstron. Is it not true also that our curing system and 
the way we handle it all the way down, the processes, have something 
to do with it? 

Mr. Tuiapen. | think our knowledge is superior on the average, but 
the basic natural conditions seem to be the controlling element. 

The movement of United States tobacco into foreign markets since 
colonial days reflects a definite comparative advantage in terms of 
soil and climate. Scientific research and knowledge applied by experi- 
enced producers have given United States tobaccos a further advan- 
tage. This comparative advantage differs among the classes and 
types of United States tobacco. 

Strong domestic demand for some grades and qualities of our 
tobaccos makes it possible to sell other grades and qualities at rela- 
tively low prices while still maintaining an overail average price for 
growers. Cigar binder and cigar wrapper tobaccos entered foreign 
trade in postwar vears initially because of lack of supplies from 
Indonesia. However, good-quality leaf which is broken or short is 
undesirable in cigar machine manufacturing processes here, but it 
competes effectively in foreign countries where cigars are manu- 
factured by hand. We find it to our advantage to import nearly all 
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of the oriental-type tobaccos used for blending in cigarettes and 
part of the filler and wrapper tobaccos for cigars. 

From the standpoint of class and quality of product, it is clear 
that United States tobacco producers are able and w illing | to com- 
pete in world markets. Also, they have maintained supplies, with 
minor exceptions, at levels adequate to satisfy actual and anticipated 
demand. 

The ability and willingness of United States tobacco growers to 
compete pricewise in world markets is not easy to measure. World 
market prices, such as those for cotton or wheat, based on uniform 
or recognized grades and qualities do not exist for tobacco. 

Therefore, price comparisons cannot be made readily. 

The quota and price-support programs which have been used by 
growers have tended to stabilize supply-demand-price relationships. 
With generally adequate supplies this stability may have influenced 
exports favorably. Somewhat higher average prices for growers re- 
sulting fron. the programs may have had some adverse effect upon 
exports. 

Under conditions existing from 1945 to date, however, prices of 
United States tobaccos probably have not influenced greatly the 
quantity moving into export markets. Prices for United States 
tobaccos have influenced the price levels for competing tobaccos 
grown in foreign countries. 

To the extent that these prices have encouraged expansion of 
foreign production, United States growers may find themselves facing 
greater competition in the years ahead. Even so, the prices of 
United States tobacco have less influence upon exports than have 
factors in world trade apart from tobacco as such. 

As this country changed from a debtor to a creditor position follow- 
ing World War I, foreign countries found it difficulty to pay for 
goods from the United States. They tried to find other sources of 
supply by encouraging or favoring such sources as compared with 
the United States. 

The United Kingdom established a preferential duty for Empire 
tobaccos in 1919. Control of tobacco growing and buying was 
effected through monopolies in Italy, Spain, France, and some other 
countries. Some countries encouraged domestic production. Others 
encouraged production in foreign countries where they could pay for 
the tobacco more easily than in the United States. 

The German Government advanced its objectives during the 1930’s 
by sharply reducing United States tobacco purchases and increasing 
purchases of oriental leaf grown in the Balkans, Greece, and Turkey. 
The percentage of United States tobacco in total world tobacco trade 
declined from an average of about 43 percent in 1920-24 to about 
36.5 percent in 1935-39. 

During World War II supplies of tobacco in some countries were 
virtually exhausted. Supplies in the United Stares were low enough 
to require price ceilings and allocations. United States production 
was increased in 1945 and 1946 to meet anticipated demand. 

Desire for United States tobacco was increased during and after 
the war as United States blended cigarettes were spread through 
members of the armed services among people who had not known 
these cigarettes before. 
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The world scarcity of tobacco was reflected in large purchases by 
foreign buyers in this country in 1946. Even though the United 
States supply was relatively short, it was the largest source available 
to foreign countries. 

Under these conditions United States tobacco moving in world 
trade climbed to an average of about 45 percent of the total from 
1945 to 1949. By 1952, however, it had declined to about 35 percent. 

Senator JoHnston. What made that decline, now, when the 
Government controlled most of it? 

Mr. TuicrEen. The pressure of economic forces, I believe, Senator, 
more than anything else. the necessity for trying to find tobacco 
where hey could pay for it with the currency available to them. 

Senator Jonnston. The reason I said that is that in my travels in 
{urope I find that they would buy much more tobacco for cigarettes 
if they could get it. 

Mr. Tuicren. That is quite correct, sir. 

Foreign markets for United States tobacco now, as compared with 
those before World War II, show these major changes: China, which 
was the second largest outlet for the crop, is closed to United States 
tobacco; Soviet-controlled areas of Europe are almost closed. The 
market in the United Kingdom, which long has been our principal 
export outlet, has been reduced. The market in the Philippines has 
been changed by virtual stoppage of importation of United States- 
manufactured cigarettes. Imports of leaf have been temporarily 
substituted for cigarettes, but legislation in the Philippines provides 
for sharp curtailment of imports of United States leaf in the next few 
vears. Japan has returned as a market for small quantities of United 
States leaf for blending with domestic production. Western Germany 
has developed as the second largest market for United States tobacco. 
Moderate gains have been made in several smaller markets. 

Most of these changes are on the wrong side of the ledger. How- 
ever, exports of United States leaf tobacco for the past 3 years 
averaged 465 million pounds, export weight, compared with an aver- 
age of 450 million pounds from 1936 to 1938. This reflects the 
increase in demand for tobacco products around the world 

It does not mean reversal of the prewar downward trend in move- 
ment of United States tobacco in world trade. On the contrary, it 
appears that this downward trend may continue. It may be difficult 
to hold the recent absolute level of exports in years ahead, even with 
increasing world consumption. 

Experience in the last few vears may illustrate problems in main- 
taining exports of tobacco. The United Kingdom in 1946 and again 
in 1947, because of lack of funds, reduced purchases of United States 
tobacco. In the fall of 1948 representatives of United Kingdom 
manufacturers presented information to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicating that they probably would find it 
necessary over the next several years to reduce purchases of United 
States flue-cured tobacco from the then current usave of around 180 
million pounds, green weight, to around 100 million pounds annually. 

United Kingdom manufacturers and Government officials have 
tried from 1949 to date to advise the Department early in each year 
of contemplated purchases of tobacco. They have made purchases 
in keeping with these indications. This has been helpful to us in 
planning United States production. 
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In 1947 and 1948 we received reports of a serious black market in 
United States cigarettes in Western Germany. Largely because of 
reduced purchases by the United Kingdom and smaller purchases 
than anticipated by France, the United States had ample supplies 
of tobacco available for export. 

It appeared to us that the cost of the black market to the United 
States in its efforts to restore the economy of Germany was far greater 
than the cost of leaf tobacco which would be needed to make tobacco 
products. Therefore, we urged that leaf tobacco be made available. 

German manufacturers began to make small purchases of leaf 
tobacco in 1947 in Greece and Turkey, which were major prewar 
sources of supply. In 1948 they made a sizable purchase in the United 
States. Because of consumer preference for products containing 
United States tobaccos, Germeny has continued to buy United States 
tobacco 

In the case of France, tobacco monopoly officials in 1949 said they 
would like to buy more tobacco in the United States but that Gov- 
ernment officials did not expect France to be able to earn enough 
dollars in the years ahead to make such purchases possible. Conse- 
quently, they found it necessary even through the period of ECA 
operations to curtail purchases of United States tobacco and to find 
other sources of supply. 

From 1948 to date we have repeatedly heard expressions along the 
line: (1) That funds will not be available to buy United States 
tobacco. Therefore, other sources of supply must be found. (2) Goods 
manufactured in one European country or another can readily be sold 
or bartered so that tobacco can be obtained without dollars. There- 
fore, trade must be on that basis. (3) United States tobacco is better, 
and it costs less than the tobacco grown domestically, but the dollar 
funds are not available or are not going to be available to permit 
continued purchase of United States tobacco. 

A typical example is that provided by a statement in one of the 
reports from Portugal: 

The increase shown in imports of tobacco from Greece, Portuguese colonies, 
Algeria, and Prazil, and respective aeereases from the United States are mostly 
due to pressure brought about by the Portuguese Government upon the local 


tobacco companies to import more from nondollar countries. In the case of 
Greece the imports are required to enable that country to import more salt fis! 
from Portugal his exchange is provided for in the trade agreement between 
the two countries 


The situation as viewed by some foreign manufacturers has been 
stated as follows: 


It is clearly a misuse of the world’s natural resources that the production of a 
commodity in universal demand should be artificially increased in territories 
where its production is relatively uneconomic and where the quality of the } lant 
produced is inferior while at the same time reducing the cultivation of the com- 
modity in territories where production of good quality tobacco is relatively 
cheap and easy 

The Southern States of America * * * are the territories par excellence 
suitable for cultivation of tobacco. The traditional market * * * for the pro 
duct of these territories is something which neither the smokers in this country 
nor the people of American would like to see lost. We, as manufacturers, must 
give the ; -ublic, as far as we can, what they want both in quality and in quantity 
World economic considerations, however, prevent us from doing so 

For a time, that is until these economic conditions are bettered, we must do 
the best we can * * * It is inevitable that our policy and the policy of [the 
Government] should be during this difficult period to restrict the use of dollar 
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tobacco as far as possible. This policy is dictated not by any lack of desire to 
maintain a traditional market which we all greatly value and hope to see ul 
mately nearer to its prewar level, but because the United States in their present 
excessively strong creditor position very naturally insists that as a condition 
of the help they are disposed to give, recipient countries should do everything 
they can to help themselves and keep dollar requirements to the minimum 


Senator ScHoEepPeL. I would like to ask you at that point: Do 
many of these European countries have what is known as a govern- 
ment monopoly on tobacco? Is that correct? 

Mr. THiGprEen. Yes, sir; that is correct 

Senator ScHoOEPPEL. And so they are in a position to keep American 
manufactured products, like tobacco from competitive private enter- 
prises, whose owners could work out satisfactory arrangements and 
deals; is that true? ' 

Mr. Tuiegpen. That is correct, sir. In some cases, we find the 
monopoly controls being exercised almost without regard to con- 
sumer preference. A given product is made out of tobacco specified 
by the monopoly. The people smoke this as they cannot products 
made from other tobaccos regardless of how much they might want 
to buy them. That is now universally true, but it is an element. 

Senator Jonnston. Most of the governments that are disposed to 
sell tobacco do not have any American tobacco in the stores; is that 
not true? 

Mr. THiceEen. In some countries that would be correct, sir 

Senator Jonnstron. Although the people have a great demand to 
buy it at the present time? 

Mr. THigren. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Do you find that the falling off of exports to 
these foreign countries, of our tobacco products, is in some kind of 
ratio to the falling off or our granting gifts of money to the foreign 
countries? 

Mr. Tuicren. No, sir, the determining factor there is the total 
amount of funds that they have, whether the funds are from grants 
of aid, or their own funds. Germany for a time, for example, bought 
tobacco in 1948 and 1949 almost exclusively from the aid funds. 
This year Germany paid for tobacco entirely out of their own current 
funds. 

Of course, that represents a tremendous improvement within the 
country. 

Exports of United States tobacco in recent years probably have 
been somewhat higher with economic aid than they would have been 
without the aid. At the same time, however, continuous pressure 
has existed to “balance the books’ so the aid would no longer be 
needed. The overriding or controlling force in the export market for 
United States tobacco in recent years, therefore, has been the in- 
ability or anticipated inability of foreign buyers to find the funds to 
pay for the tobacco and other things they want from this country 
For this reason, it appears that for an indefinite period ahead foreign 
buyers will be unable to buy as much tobacco as they would like from 
the United States. 

Senator ScHorpPEL. That, of course, means that unless the Ameri- 
can market can be expanded they might find themselves—that. 1s, 
the tobacco growers might find themselves—required to curtail some 
production. 
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Senator Horny. That is one reason, of course, Senator, why we 
have in effect this control program. It is working pretty effectively 
at the present time. The farmers voted for it about 98 percent. 

Senator ScHorepPrEeL. Oh, yes. 

Senator JoHNsToNn. You will find that the tobacco growers are very 
much in favor of controls. Like you said, they voted 98 percent in 
my State, and not only voted the current program but voted for 3 
years at that time. 

Senator WeLker. Are there any further questions for Mr. Thigpen? 

Senator ScuoppPeE.. | have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Weiker. Thank you, very much, for appearing, Mr. 
Thigpen. 

The next witness will be Mr. J. Con Lanier, general counsel, Leaf 
Tobacco Exporters Association and Tobacco Association of the United 
States, Greenville, N. C., representing tobacco growers, dealers, and 
warehousemen. 


STATEMENT OF J. CON LANIER, GENERAL COUNSEL, TOBACCO 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE LEAF TOBACCO 
EXPORTERS ASSOCIATION, GREENVILLE, N. C., REPRESENTING 
TOBACCO GROWERS, DEALERS, AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


Senator Horny. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, before Mr. 
Lanier begins his statement, I do not believe there is any man in the 
country that knows more about tobacco than Mr. Lanier. 

Senator WELKER. Yes, he comes from a very famous tobacco State. 

Senator Hory. Mr. Lanier knows the tobacco business from the 
planter’s viewpoint as well the warehouseman’s and curer’s and ex- 
porter’s and everything, so I don’t know of a man better informed on 
the whole tobacco industry than Mr. Lanier in the whole country. 

Senator Weiker. Thank you very much, Senator Hoey. We cer- 
tainly are delighted to have you with us today, Mr. Lanier. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Lanier. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, my name is J. C. 
Lanier, and my home is in Pitt County in North Carolina. Pitt 
County is located in the heart of a great section of farming country 
devoted primarily to the production of cigarette tobacco. The land 
and the climate are favorable to the production of many other crops, 
and also dairying, but historically and by preference the people in the 
farms primarily produce tobacco. 

fam a tobacco grower. I might say I have been for 50 years. I 
am also general counsel for the Tobacco Association of United States 
and the Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association. The members of these 
associations are tobacco merchants, engaged principally in the sale 
and exportation of United States leaf tobacco to foreign countries. 
Today | speak in bebalf of these two organizations and also in behalf 
of and at the request of the following tobacco organizations: 

Tobacco Associates, Inc.; Klue-cured Tobacco Cooperative Stabili- 
zation Corp., which I might say, Mr. Chairman, has 4€0,000 growers 
as members; Bright Belt Warehouse Association, Inc.; South Carolina 
Tobacco Warehouse Association, Inc.; Burley Tobacco Growers Co- 
operative Association, that has in its membership practically all the 
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burley growers; Eastern Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Association; 
Western Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Association; Stemming District 
Tobacco Growers Association; Virginia Burley Tobacco Growers 
Association; Virginia Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Marketing Asso- 
ciation; Burley Auction Warehouse Association: Burley Leaf Tobacco 
Dealers Association; Association of Dark Leaf Tobacco Dealers and 
Exporters; Association of Leaf Tobacco Rehandlers and Exporters; 
Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association; Maryland 
Tobacco Cooperative, Inc.; Maryland State Tobacco Authority; the 
Shade Tobacco Growers Agricultural Association, Inc; Conn-Mass 
Tobacco Cooperative, Inc.; Connecticut Valley Cigar Tobacco Asso- 
ciates; Lancaster County Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association; 
Florida Shade Tobacco Growers Association; Leaf Tobacco Board of 
Trade of the City of New York. 

Senator WetxerR. The Chair might say that is a pretty impressive 
list of clients. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. I was just going to remark, Mr. Chairman, 
that believe you me, with that imposing long list, you have to have 
your business very, very well organized, and you must have. I do 
not see how you could have any time to be a grower otherwise. 

Mr. Lanier. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that all or these associa- 
tions have asked me as a public service to make this presentation in 
their behalf. I do not represent them except on this occasion except 
the two for whom I do work. 

It shall be my purpose, in the time allotted to me, to review the 
tobacco program under which we now operate and then to relate it 
as best I car to the overall problem of exports and imports. Over a 
foucth of all the tobacco produced in this country is exported to foreign 
countries. We have a tremendous stake in foreign markets. We 
have endeavored to maintain these markets and to increase the sale 
of United States leaf tobacco in all the countries of the world. 

The tobacco program pow in operation under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act has been developed over a period of 20 
years. It has always been a bipartisan program, and members of 
both political parties have had a voice in its development. 

It has operated successfully, without cost to the taxpayers, and it 
has brought a measure of prosperity to those who engage in the pro- 
duction of tobacco. It has had the support of tobacco producers. 
Last year more than 97 percent of the producers of burley and flue- 
cured tobacco, representing about four-fifths of the total tobacco pro- 
duction, voted in favor of marketing quotas for the ensuing 3 years. 

I would like to tell this committee about this program, how it has 
been developed, and what it has accomplished. 

At the beginning of the 1933 selling season for leaf tobacco, the 
prices fell to a level of less than 8 cents per pound. Bankruptcy and 
near starvation appeared inevitable in the farming areas. There were 
wholesale foreclosures of farmland, and many of the farmers were 
landless and homeless, facing a desperate situation. 

In the Department of Agriculture immediate action was taken to 
meet this situation. There were no precedents to follow, no signposts 
to point the way to a solution. But something had to be done. 

At a series of meetings of growers in the latter part of 1933, it was 
agreed that all tobacco growers would be asked to voluntarily reduce 
their tobacco production in 1934. The growers responded almost 
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unaninouslv; and, on the strength of their pledges to reduce produc- 
tion most of the buying companies agreed to pay fair prices for the 
remainder of the 1933 crop 

Under these agreen-ents the 1953 crop was marketed, and the 
production of the 1934 crop begun. However, it soon became evident 
that voluntary agreements to limit production were not sufficient. 
Some growers took advantage of the sacrifices of others and increased 
their plantings while their neighbors were reducing their plantings. 
Too many of them were willing to milk their neighbor's cow through 
a crack in the fence. And so another step forward was taken. The 
Kerr-Smith Act was born. 

Senator Scnorrre. Is that Senator Bob Kerr? 

Mr. Lanter. No; that was Congressman Kerr from North Carolina. 

Under this act tax penalties were provided against those who in- 
sisted on planting tobacco acreage in excess of a farm quota de- 
termined by the Department of Agriculture. 

This program was invalidated by the 1936 Supreme Court decision 
on the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. In the Agricultural 
Adjustrrent Act of 1938, tobacco growers were authorized to use 
marketing quotas in order to keep supplies in line with demand. 

Under this program the economic status of tobacco growers has 
unproved substantially and their economic well-being has contributed 
greatly to the propsperity of a large area of this country and to the 
prosperity of the Nation. 

This program is not a program of scarcity. Leaf tobacco lends itself 
admirably to storage, and at least 20 months’ supply is always on 
hand. Iso, tobacco production can be expanded greatly from one 
year to another. Therefore, it is relatively easy through quotas and 
through storage to keep tobacco stocks stable and ip line with demand. 
During the years that this program has been operating, there has been 
neither a scarcity of tobacco nor a burdensome surplus. The prices 
have been relatively stable, and all segments of the tobacco industry 
have been re asonably satisfied with the results of the tobacco program. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. | would like to ask you there, How long can 
you keep tobacco in storage and still maintain its commercial value 
when you turn it into the market? Iask that merely for information 
because I know nothing about that phase of the industry. 

Mr. Lanier. Senator, it can be kept 4 or 5 years with no damage, 
provided you fumigate it for insects, which we do. Tobacco is better 
after being aged; and, therefore, before the cigarette companies use 
the tobacco they always put it in storage and keep it at least 90 days, 
but mostly 18 months, before they use it. 

It mellows. It goes through what we call a sweating process. It 
comes out with more sugar and less of the oils that are not good for 
cigare ttes. 

Senator Scnoonpre.. To that degree it is what we westerners used 
to call Kentucky aged bourbon whisky; is it not? 

Mr. Lanier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Weiker. Off the record. 

(There was a short discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lanier. Under this program of marketing quotas and price 
supports, the price average of tobacco is supporte ed at 90 percent of 
parity through money borrowed from Commodity Credit Corporation. 
These operations have shown a net gain for the Government from 
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interest returns above the cost of money and administration. Penal- 
ties collected on quota operations have about covered administrative 
costs. 

As I stated before, over a fourth of our tobacco production is 
exported and consumed in foreign countries. Tobacco has been an 
important export crop since the first settlement was made in this 
country at Jamestown. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries tobacco was one of the most 
important commodities and the most important agricultural com- 
modity exported by this Republic. At the present time tobacco is 
the third most important farm crop exported. Thus tobacco has 
contributed to the development of this country by earning funds 
which were used to purchase foreign goods and services needed 
particularly in its early development. 

At present our greatest difficulty in maintaining and expanding the 
foreign market for United States tobacco, which is of such vital 
concern to the tobacco industry, arises because of the scarcity of 
dollars in the hands of foreign purchasers. It is unquestioned that the 
quality of most United States tobacco is superior to that of any other 
country, and on a free market where dollars are available we can 
outsell other tobacco on a competitive basis. 

A lot has been said about the dollar gap between imports and 
exports. This gap must eventually be closed. It can be closed, 
first, by increasing the sale of foreign goods in this country or, second 
by decreasing the sale of our goods in foreign countries or, third, by 
outright gifts of dollars to foreign countries. 

World trade is a two-way street. We cannot continue to sell if we 
refuse to buy. We cannot continue to give away our resources. We 
believe it is illogical to subsidize the world consumption of United 
States farm products by loans and grants, and at the same time refuse 
to buy foreign imports. We believe that the permanent solutioa of the 
whole question is a relaxation of tariff barriers, simplification of 
customs and the negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements. 

Senator ScHorpre.. Right at that point I want to ask you some- 
thing. Especially when you mention negotiation of reciprocal trade 
agreements, you recognize, I am sure, that there has to be some kind 
of an equitable, fair balance between the imports in relation to the 
exports in order to protect our domestic industries, do you not? 

Mr. Lanrmr. Yes, sir; we certainly do. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. Now, for instance, you take the pottery indus- 
try, certain electrical lines and other machine lines. Labor in these 
other nations is cheap. With the technical know-how that we are 
helping them develop in those countries, and with our decided disad- 
vantage in the labor market, if we did not negotiate on some kind of 
a fair and equitable basis, we could certainly ruin some of our industries 
in this country; is that not true? 

Mr. Lanter. Yes, sir; I certainly agree with that. Therefore, I 
think each case should be considered in relation to the people who 
would be affected by it and by our playing our cards close to our 
chests in the reciprocal trade agreements. 

Senator ScHorpPEL. Then you would not agree with some great 
industrialists who have plants in these countries and have the advan- 
tage of the cheaper labor market, would you? 
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Mr. Lanter. No, sir; I certainly would not. 

Senator JoHNsTON. So you just go part of the way then, do you? 

Mr. Lanier. We believe there is room within the frameworks of 
tariffs to increase the imports on a relatively small amount of foreign 
goods, but would not to any substantial degree affect our industries, 
and yet would enable those people to buy enough of our goods to over- 
balance whatever harm the imports of those foreign goods would do 
to our domestic industry. 

Senator Jounston. To make a specific illustration, take textiles. 
They are beginning to thrive in Italy where the labor market is plenti- 
ful and where they pay about one-third the amount of wages that we 
pay in America. Is there a danger, if we should break down all of our 
tariff barriers, for us to have to reduce our wages here in America to 
meet that situation? 

Mr. Lanter. There would be, Senator, in my judgment, a very 
definite threat should we break down all tariff barriers; and as I say 
in my next sentence we do not advocate that. 

Senator We.Lker. This can go even to the livestock industry, the 
imports of beef from Australia and other places. They are cheaper, 
the cost of operation, labor, feed, and so forth. They can bring it in 
here and sell it at a price that we cannot afford to se sll. 

Mr. Lanter. That is right. 

Senator WretKeErR. Very well, you may proceed. 

Senator ScoorppEL. As we heard today, this increase in dairy 
products has had a very decided effect upon the domestic consump- 
tion to which we have geared our people in these industrial centers 
and highly populated areas, who expect to have a flow or supply at 
reasonable prices at all times. 

Senator Jounston. Speaking of tobacco right now, what do they 
charge going into England on the tobacco? 

Mr. Lanter. I think the duty is about $8.60 a pound. 

Senator JoHNstTon. $8.60 a pound going into England now. 

Senator Wetker. Taking a package of cigarettes, as I recall the 
testimony, the duty is between 37 and 40 cents. 

Senator Horny. Now it is about 55 cents. 

Senator Weiknr. No, | meant the duty, not the retail price. 

Senator Horny. Yes, that is right, and they retail about 55 cents 
with 38 cents to 40 cents for a duty. 

Senator Weiker. That is right. 

Mr. Lanter. We do not advocate the abolition of all trade restric- 
tions. There may be times when it is necessary to protect certain 
segments of agriculture and industry by the imposition of import 
quotas. But such restrictions should be used only when they serve 
the interests of a substantial part of the people of this country. A 
striking example of the disruptive effect of use of trade restrictions is 
exemplified by section 104 of the Defense Production Act, relating to 
cheese and dairy products. In my State of North Carolina, a large 
part of our dairy products come from other States. 

I might say more than 70 percent of the cheese in North Carolina 
is imported from other States. 

The money with which to pay for these products is derived prin- 
cipally from the sale of tobacco, domestically and in foreign markets. 
When import restrictions on cheese from Holland and Denmark 
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were imposed, these countries immediately curtailed the purchase of 
our tobacco. 

Therefore, we had less money with which to buy dairy and other 
products. If the export market is lost in those countries, people in 
the tobacco areas undoubtedly will expand dairying operations and 
thereby begin to compete with dairy farmers in other areas. 

The same thing applies to other products. Within the tobacco 
areas lies a great potential market for all the products grown or manu- 
factured in this « ‘country; but if we lose our foreign markets for tobacco, 
not only will the producers of farm products suffer, but also the manu- 
facturers of automobiles, refrigerators, and a myraid of other products 
will lose an important segment of their market 

International trade is the exchange of commodities advantageousl; 
produced in one country for commodities advantageously produced 
in another country. Certain countries have definite advantages for 
the production of some commodities, and other countries for the pro- 
duction of other commodities. 

We are able to export tobacco because we produce mere desirable 
tobacco than that grown in other countries. Some of those countries 
produced other products more advantageously than we can produce 
them. 

We could exist in the United States with a minimum of foreign 
trade, but it would be a meager existence, with a relatively low 
standard of living. 

Many tobacco manufacturers in foreign countries desire to increase 
their purchases of United States tobacco, but are unable to do so 
because they are unable to get more dollar exchange. In fact, they 
are reducing their purchases because the dollars are not available to 
them. 

It is our belief that the small amount of imports necessary to close 
the dollar gap would have no adverse effect upon the economy of this 
country nor upon the workingman. It is heartening to observe that 
the representatives of labor have not generally opposed the proposition 
of allowing more imports to be sold in this country in an effort to 
balance exports with imports. 

Another point that arises is the fact that in our effort to build a 
solid front against Communist aggression, we must make some con- 
cessions to our allies. Unless we trade with Japan, Japan will in- 
evitably establish trade relations with Red China and thereby fall into 
the Red orbit. Unless we trade with Germany, the hub of Europe, 
it is inevitable that the Germans will turn eastward to Red Russia. 
We cannot eat our cake and have it too. Either we allow the western 
nations a reasonable opportunity to trade with us, or we will lose their 
friendship and their support. 

We, therefore, make the following recommendations: 

We believe that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act should be 
extended with some modification of the crippling amendments that 
have been adopted in recent years. 

Senator ScHorpreL. Might I stop you right there, sir? 

Mr. Lanter. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHorprrEL. You say “crippling amendments.” I may 
disagree with you. Do you not think that the administration of those 
amendments can be one of the safeguards, and that we should not 
completely eliminate that protection? 
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Mr. Lanier. I think that a more liberal construction of those 
crippling amendments might very well do the job; yes, sir. 

Senator ScHonpreL. Because that seems to have been one of the 
difficulties developing in the areas that expected protection under 
those amendments. It was the slowness of the departments charged 
with the administration of the act to see the defects that were develop- 
ing that led people to believe that, unless the amendments were 
enacted and enforced, they would not be able to survive on any kind 
of a profitable basis except by appealing to the Government and going 
under the support program, which is bad. 

Mr. Lanter. I think that we would agree with that statement; yes, 
sir. 

[ refer to the escape clause and the peril-point provisions in the 
present act. We do not believe that there is enough recognition of the 
intecests of exporting groups and of the public generally in these 
provisions. We believe that the interests of exporting groups and of 
consumers should be considered along with those of the producers 
of the commodities affected directly by these provisions. 

We believe that they should have an opportunity to be heard before 
any final action is taken which might adversely affect their interest. 

We favor the repeal of the so-called buy American legislation 
which stipulates that Government agencies acquire only domestic 
materials and products except (1) where supplies are not available 
domestically, (2) where domestic procurement would not be in the 
public interest, or (3) where domestic prices are unreasonably high. 
The phrase ‘not unreasonably high’’ has been interpreted to mean 
not over 25 percent higher. 

In effect, this amounts to a special tariff of 25 percent on all im- 
ported materials purchased by the United States Government for 
whatever use and therefore increases Government expenditures by 
that amount. We find it difficult to justify the continuance of this 
policy and believe that it not only reduces imports but also makes 
necessary larger appropriations for Government departments than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

We favor the simplification and modernization of our customs pro- 
cedures. They have not been modernized over a long period. Many 
of them were developed under laws enacted when we had many infant 
industries to protect and develop in the United States. Now that 
these industries have grown up, they don’t need the same kind of 
protection 

The President has recommended that action be taken by Congress 
to modernize customs procedures, and we concur in this recom- 
mendation. 

We are opposed to the reenactment of section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act. We believe that this section of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act bas been detrimental to our overall national interests. 
We believe that the advantages that have accrued from section 104 
have been more than offset by the harm to our export trade and the 
ill will that has been engendered among our western allies, 

Senator WELKER. May | interrupt? 

Mr. Lanter. Yes, sir. 

Senator We.ker. Will you briefly insert here what section 104 is? 
I am mindful of the fact that most of the committee understands 
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what 104 is; but, if another Senator reads only your statement and we 
do not have a definition of 104, we may miss a valuable point there. 

Mr. Lanier. As I understand the 104, it was a section of the act 
compelling the restriction of quotas of cheese and dairy products 
from other countries to this country, and that was because of a show- 
ing made by the cheese and dairy industry of this country that they 
were being harmed by the imports of foreign cheeses and dairy 
products. 

Senator WeLker. I think that is the question. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanter. We recognize that the producers of products largely 
for the domestic market have their problems. We think that their 
interests should be carefully considered. At the same time producers 
of commodities for exports have their problems. Their interests 
should also be considered carefully. The final decision to be made 
should always be in the overall public interest. 

Certain basie facts should be recognized. First, foreign nations 
today want to buy more from the United States than they can sell 
in the United States. Since the rest of the world already is indebted 
to the United States, it follows that dollars earned by selling goods 
in this country will promptly be spent for goods they want from 
this country. Thus we cannot have a net loss of employment or 
income through increased foreign trade in view of our present position 
in relation to the rest of the world. 

Second, we are concerned about our national safety in the years 
ahead. We want and need friends and allies around the world. 
Most of the nations we hope to have as friends and allies must trade 
in order to live. If we fail to provide terms and conditions under 
which they can and will trade with us, then they will be forced to 
trade elsewhere. This could be disastrous to us sometime in the fu- 
ture if their friendship and alliance should follow their trade else- 
where. 

Senator JoHNsON. Summing up your statement, then, you be- 
lieve we should build up our trade with other nations as much as 
possible without a breaking down or doing injury to ourselves here 
at home; is that correct? 

Mr. Lanier. I believe there is always an area of compromise where 
both sides can substantially meet and that we must look on this 
world picture that we have to trade with, our allies, or we are going 
to alienate our allies. 

I saw in the paper yesterday that Western Germany is now ne- 
gotiating trade with Russia. Friendship, historically, of nations 
has followed trade. If we shut the door in the face of these nations 
that we depend on in the event of another world war, then we are 
going to lose their support, and probably they will fall more and more 
into the communistic orbit. 

For my own personal viewpoint, I believe that it is necessary to 
the safety of this Nation that we do have these allies and that we 
keep them our friends. 

I have great faith in this United States, and I am a veteran of a 
war. I do not believe that we could over the years maintain our 
freedom as one nation without the help of other nations. I think 
the odds are too great against us, and I believe that it is absolutely 
essential that, if and when another war does come, we do not have 
to fight it alone. 
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To keep from fighting it alone, we must give these people a chance to 
make a decent living and a chance to trade. 

Senator We.iker. Mr. Lanier, on page 6 of your statement you 
made a conclusion that I want to ask you about: 

When import restrictions on cheese from Holland and Denmark were imposed, 
these countries curtailed the purchase of our tobacco. 

What facts, what evidence, do you have to sustain that conclusion? 

Mr. Lanier. I have the direct knowledge through my dealers. 
We are exporters, Senator, and we have customers in Denmark and 
Holland. We sell a substantial amount of leaf tobacco to both of 
those countries, and immediately they curtailed their purchases. 
They canceled some orders that they had already given for leaf 
tobacco from our dealers. That is the fact. 

Senator WELKER. Do you have any idea about what percentage of 
our imports they canceled? 

Mr. Lanier. Percentagewise I could not give it to you. We prob- 
ably could give you those figures over at the Department as to the 
diminution of the shipments of tobacco to Denmark and to Holland 

Senator Wetker. Now, Mr. Lanier, what effect would it have on 
our dairy industry, a very prominent industry in our land, should we 
permit the whole sale importation of dairy products, cheese and milk 
products, from Holland and Denmark? Would that not have a pretty 
serious effect upon our dairy economy when we have our warehouses 
loaded with cheese, butter, and dairy products? 

Mr. Lanter. If we were to eliminate all the barriers; yes, sir. 

Senator We.tker. How far do you want to go on eliminating the 
barriers with particular reference to Holland and Denmark under 
section 104? Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Lanter. In my thinking, I would go back and take a historical 
basis over a period of years; and, with that as the measuring stick 
for the amount of those products that could come into this country, 
I would then determine it. That is the best solution that I can figure 
out. I know there is no permanent solution, but with a reasonable 
amount of those cheeses and dairy products from those countries—as 
I understand it, it was a very small percentage coming into this 
country, and at the same time we were shipping from this country to 
Europe a great deal more dairy products than we were getting into 
this country, that immediately when the imports from Denmark into 
this country were stopped the Denmark cheese began to flow to 
England; and England, that had been buying it from us, bought it 
from Denmark; and so in the end it came out about even that w ay, 
except that when they sold their cheese to England they could not 
get dollars and therefore they did not have the dollars to buy tobacco, 
so they had to buy tobacco in the soft-currency areas. 

Senator Weiker. We do agree, then, that under 104 and the 
imports of cheese and dairy products it is a serious problem with 
respect to the dairy industry, do we not? 

Mr. Lanier. If it were to get up to the peril point where it would 
seriously affect the dairy industry; yes, sir. But I do believe there 
is room in this country for a reasonable importation of goods from 
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those countries, and then they can buy our tobacco and we can buy 
their cheese and dairy products and also cheese and dairy products 
from Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Senator WeLKEr. But, when we have our warehouses loaded and 
cannot sell all of our cheese and dairy products, I cannot follow you 
that we should import more to enhance our surpluses here. 

Mr. Lanier. I am not an expert in the cheese field but, as I recall, 
a lot of the cheese that came in was specialty cheese, kinds that you 
go to the grocery store and if you cannot buy you just do not buy 
cheese. It was specialized products that are not duplicated in this 
country in this form. It was specialized brands of cheese; and, when 
they were cut off, a lot of people just did not buy cheese because they 
couldn’t get what they wanted. 

Sneator Jounston. Mr. Lanier, we have to look at the situation 
from a world viewpoint, do we not, and we have to consider that 
even every little country in Europe has its trade barriers with every 
other little country? 

Mr. Lanter. Yes, sir. 

Senator WeLker. And they build it up and protect certain industries 
that they want to develop in their own country, so the United States 
could not take off her, you might say, tariffs without them taking off 
all of their tariffs or some of them over there in their countries too. 

That is one thing that has made the United States prosper, I believe. 
In the States we have no tariffs between the States. We have free 
trade between our States, but Europe does not have that, and some 
of their countries are much smaller than some of our States. 

Mr. Lanter. Yes, sir; some of them are not much larger than a good- 
sized county. 

Senator ScnorrrenL. That is what we run into in this matter of 
tariffs. That is why I brought up the question of a negotiated agree- 
ment. There are a lot of things that Senator Johnston has pointed 
out that it is very important for us to know how they are going to 
handle over there and yet maintain themselves, with their closed 
markets, in the industries they want to build up. If we have no 
tariff to protect the people over here, you get the big end back of those 
things, and we are going to get a powe rful howl from that. 

Mr. Lanter. That is why I think the reciprocal trade agreement 
is the best answer to the age-old question that will. never be entirely 
answered; that is, the relationship between trade and tariff, sir, the 
sitting down and trying to find a reasonable balance of tariffs one 
against the other, and one country against another. 

I think there is a lot of work involved. However, I think that we 
can trade with these countries and they can trade with us, and we can 
close this gap that must be closed some time or other. 

Senator Wetker. Thank you very much, Mr. Lanier, for your 
profound statement. We appreciate your coming here. 

Mr. Lanter. Thank you. 

(Whereupon the committee suspended hearings on this matter to 
hear some testimony on fruits and vegetables.) 

Senator Wevker. I should like now to permit Senator Cooper, of 
Kentucky, to make a very brief statement on tobacco. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Senator Cooprr. Senator Welker, I am sorry to have been unable 
to be here this morning to hear the testimony of Mr. J. C. Lanier. 
Because of other assignments, however, I was unable to be here at 
that time. 

His testimony as regards the position of the tobacco industry and 
the tobacco producers, upon the position of tobacco in general, is very 
interesting and important. I know that he did appear before the 
tobacco organizations of the country, and the listing of the organiza- 
tions shows some organizations from my own State of Kentucky. 

A few days ago I talked to him, also some producers and other to- 
bacco people in Kentucky, and we discussed much of the proposals that 
he did make to this committee. 

Sometime later when the matter is to be heard more fully, I do want 
to testify at some length upon our tobacco problems. I note that in 
his statement he addressed himself to the tobacco program. I would 
like to concur in his statement that the tobacco program is satisfactory 
to the tobacco producers and the tobacco industry of my own State. 

The State of Kentucky has the largest production of burley tobacco 
in the United States. 

As he has said in his statement, throughout the years this program 
has worked. It has not been a burden upon the Government. It has 
paid for itself. It has maintained a supply of tobacco for the needs 
of the country and for export. It has brought about fair prices for 
our tobacco producers. 

Tobacco enjoys a rather unusual status in the agricultural program. 
In 1948 the then Senator Barkley and I introduced an amendment 
which fixed the support price of tobacco at 90 percent of parity. 
In 1949 the Anderson Act adopted that proposal. 

I can speak, as Mr. Lanier did, for our tobacco growers of Kentucky 
and tobacco industry in saying that we hope that this program shall 
be continued by this Congress. 

I note further that he spoke of the importance of exports to tobacco 
growers in the tobacco industry. About one-fourth of the tobacco 
does go into exports. The problem of the exports is now one which 
is to be considered by the administration and by the Congress. The 
President has said that in the next year he hopes for a reexamination 
of our entire export program. 

The testimony of Mr. Lanier has indicated the interest of the 
tobacco producers and the tobacco industry in this reexamination. 
I do want to approve the basic purposes of the statement, and I do 
want to thank you, Senator Welker, and the committee for your 
consideration of his testimony. 

Senator Weikxer. Thank you, and at the present time I would like 
to say, on behalf of Chairman Aiken and the rest of the committee, 
that Senator Cooper has been greatly helpful to this committee on 
the tobacco problem, not only affecting his State but in all the tobacco- 
producing States, and we do appreciate your cooperation and your 
ability to help us on the problem of tobacco. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you. 
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Senator WeLkerR. Thank you, Senator Cooper, for appearing here. 

This completes 21 days of testimony on agricultural exports and 
imports and their effect on the farm price program. During these 
hearings this committee has heard 69 witnesses discuss the subject 
generally and the exports and imports on 8 commodity groups 

Chairman Aiken and the entire committee want to thank all of the 
69 witnesses and all of the others who have been so helpful to us in 
getting the testimony in shape that we may bring a report to the 
Congress of the United States. 

The meeting will now suspend. 

(Whereupon, at 12:13 p. m., the hearing in the above matter was 
closed.) 


x 





